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This Issue in Brief 


Nature and extent of frictional unemployment 


Even under the best of employment conditions there will always be some 
unemployment arising from delays involved in changing jobs and filling job open- 
ings rather than from a lack of employment opportunity. Experience during past 
periods, when employment opportunities were good and labor shortages presented 
no serious problems, indicates that this ‘“frictional’’ unemployment does not 
exceed 3 to 4 percent of the labor force, or an annual average of approximately 


2 to 2% million. Page 1. 


Trends in housing during the war and postwar periods 

Current housing shortages are partially explained by wartime trends in resi- 
dential construction. At the beginning of the European war, demand for emer- 
gency housing in defense areas throughout the country resulted in increased home 
building, which reached predepressioa levels and attained a wartime peak of 
715,000 new units started in 1941. The next year, however, a decline set in as 
building materials were diverted to meet the needs of total war, and in 1944 
privately financed dwellings in nonfarm areas dropped to 139,000, the lowest 
point since the depression. With the erd of the war, in August 1945, building 
restrictions were lifted, resulting in an unprecedented iacrease in home building. 
From August to December 1945, private builders were issued permits for 118,000 
new 1-family dwellings, compared with 115,000 new units of this type during the 
whole of 1944. The advance continued during the first half of 1946, when permits 
were issued for 319,000 new 1-family units, as against only 202,000 during the 
entire year of 1945. Page 11. 


Inflation problems at home and abroad 

Rising prices throughout the world have threatened wage earners’ purchasing 
power and levels of living. Some countries, mainly the more highly industralized 
such as the United States, England, Canada, New Zealand, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, have kept prices from rising more than 30 to 60 percent above prewar levels. 
In others, including less industrialized areas such as China and Latin America 
which were highly dependent upon imports of manufactured goods, and even 
certain industrial countries such as Belgium, prices have risen to many times the 
prewar level. The economic forces that account for these differences, the efforts 
of governments to control the price system, and measures of price changes are 
discussed in the article on page 28. 


Wage structure of the cigar manufacturing industry, January 1946 

Cigar factory workers in the United States had straight-time average hourly 
earnings of 73 cents in January 1946. Three-fourths of all the workers were 
women who averaged 69 cents. Men, a larger proportion of whom were employed 
in higher skilled jobs, averaged 85 cents. For men, the highest average hourly 
earnings were $1.24 for certain types of machine adjusters, and for women, 91 - 
cents for cigar makers, whole work, hand. The Middle Atlantic and Southeast 
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regions in which three-fourths of the industry’s employment is located had over- 
all averages of 73 and 75 cents, respectively. The leading cities in these regions 
insofar as cigar-manufacturing employment is concerned, Philadelphia and Tampa, 
showed averages of 72 and 86 cents, respectively. Page 45. 


Labor requirements in softwood plywood production 

Production of 1,000 square feet of Douglas fir plywood, the principal type of 
softwood plywood, required an average of about 12.4 man-hours of labor at the 
mill in the first half of 1946. Requirements in individual sample plants were from 9.7 
to 15.1 hours per 1,000 feet, the rather wide range reflectirg chiefly age of plant and 
diversity of product. There was an apparent decrease of about 25 percent from 
the labor requirements as determined in a similar, but not entirely comparable, 
survey in 1935. This decrease resulted from the introduction of several new 
types of machines which more than offset the effects of a deterioration in log 
quality and a rise in product standards. Page 67. 


Union wages and hours in the building trades, July 1, 1946 

Union building-trades journeymen in 75 cities averaged $1.79 an hour, helpers 
$1.14, on July 1, 1946. These averages resulted from advances of about 11 per- 
cent for journeymen and 16 percent for helpers during the year covered by the 
study. Over 95 percent of the workers included in the survey received wage 
increases during this period. The study also revealed that there was 1 apprentice 
for every 9 journeymen in 1946, compared with 1 for every 34 in 1945. Page 53. 
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CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS Vv 


Current statistics of labor interest in selected periods ' 


{Available in reprint form] 
































1946 1945 
T 1939: 
Item Unit es Average 
a: Nov- | october! Septem-| Novem-| for year 
ember ber ber 

Employment and unemployment 

Civilian labor force et Total__- _.| Thousands_- 58,970 | 58,990 | 59,120} 53,190 | 254, 230 
Male....-- do____. .| 41,950 | 41, 820 41, 850 35,030 | &% 40, 950 
a : P , ; 17, 020 | 17,170 17, 270 18, 160 213, 280 
Employed 3______- , : Ghz. 57,040 | 57,030 57, 050 51,450 | 2 46, 930 
aes Tae 40, 430 | 40, 270 40, 27 33,820 | 235, 600 
Female. -.-____-_- do. . _| 16,610 | 16, 760 16, 780 17,630 | 211,330 
Nonagricultural do _.| 49,140 | 48,410 | 48,300 | 43,070 | 237, 430 
Agricultural. -__- : _do ‘ 7, 900 8, 620 8, 750 8, 380 29, 500 
Unemployed_......__-- ‘ ...do ; 1, 930 1, 960 2, 07 1, 740 27, 300 
| =e Al “i : _do ‘ 1, 520 1, 550 1, 580 1, 210 2 5, 350 
EE ees = ee 410 410 490 530 21,950 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural 
establishments: Total 3...........____- ...do____.....| 40,453 | 40,175 | 40, 134 36, 779 30, 353 
Manufacturing -- -- -.-........--- ae .do____.____| 14,970 | 14, 761 14, 735 13, 110 10, 078 
ARE TIRE Ge Si ae | Se hn te 828 827 827 793 845 
Construction ‘.............- c fo eee 1, 864 2, 040 2, 103 1,014 1, 753 
Transportation and public utilities_____ vis. Se Soe 3, 949 3, 871 2, 912 
Sl cea Bi» 2 lle <ul > 8, 268 8, 039 7, 918 7, 571 6, 618 
Finance, serv ice, ‘and miscellaneous.___|__._do.._..___- 5, 244 5, 208 5, 155 4, 845 4, 160 
Federal, State, and local government, 

excluding Federal force-account con- 

I occ oes lreadcieclcn nou dbaee |.....do 5,272] 5,313] 5,447] 5,57 3, 988 
Military personnel____..._.._...__- in abiidaioe | ne 2, 441 2, 477 2,476 | 10,091 367 
Production-worker employment: 

ESS ee = Swe, Fe 12, 018 10, 503 8, 192 
Bituminous-coal mining_-___________- in cnon 334 334 335 327 371 
Class I steam railroads, including salaried | 
8 TS ai ae eS ES aie -| 1,382 | 1,376 1, 363 1, 406 988 
Hired farm workers (BAE)______.__- eels aki 2, 503 2, 624 2, 777 2, 569 5 2,825 
Hours and earnings 
Average weekly hours: 
Manufacturing. -_...........____- Hours.__-- : 40, 2 40. 4 40.3 41.2 37.7 
Bituminous-coal mining. -______- | oo..... bia 42.9 | 41.8 ¢ 32.2 27.1 
Se eee eee = Stet : 40.0 40.9 6 40.0 43.0 
Building construction (private)_.......|.....do ___- 37.2 38.8 38. 7 37.2 32. 6 
Average weekly earnings: 
ee - $45.74 | $45.68 | $45.41 | $40.77 $23. 86 
Bituminous-coal mining. ---_- Meaika ; $62.54 | $61.65 | ® $39.09 $23. 88 
ipa era $33.19 | $33.76 | 6 $28.88 $21. 17 
Building construction (private) _------ $57.65 | $59.20 | $58.49 | $51.93 $30. 39 
Average hourly earnings 
ES eee $1,139 | $1.130 | $1.127 | $0. 990 $0. 633 
Bituminous-coal mining._____.._____- | $1.459 | $1.480 | 6 $1. 242 $0. 886 
I $0. 908 | $0. 906 | ® $0. 800 $0. 536 
Building construction (private) _-_____- $1, 549 | $1.526 | $1.510 | $1. 397 $0. 933 
Average striaght-time hourly earnings 
in manufacturing, using— 
Current employment by industry. $1.093 | $1.091 | 6 $0. 944 $0. 622 
Employment by industry as of 
gh ERTS eee: ‘ $1. 095 $1. 093 | ® $0. 941 $0. 640 
Quarterly farm wage rate, per day with- 
oun woera (eA)... ... 255.5... : a 6 $1. 57 
Industrial injuries and labor turn-over 
Industrial injuries in manufacturing per 
million man-hours worked_________.____- aT wl ae Saal 17.0 718.3 15.4 
Labor turn-over per 100 employees in man- 
ufacturing: 
eee Sepetations. ... 6... 0. 0...... sacks 4.9 6.3 6.9 72 5 3.0 
A Seay eee : 3.7 4.7 5.3 4.7 50.8 
NS tide se wibisclh Lilet 0.7 1.0 1.0 1.7 § 2.0 
CS EEE 5.7 6.8 wo 8.7 $4.1 
Labor-management disputes 
Work stoppages beginning in month: | 
tReet ee aaa ; 310 450 450 358 218 
Number of workers involved__________- Thousands 450 290 380 420 98 
All work stoppages during month: . 
Number of man-days idle__._._________|____. do | 4,750] 4,500 5, 000 6, 935 1, 484 
Man-days idle as percent of available 
ili ia eaten ae ee ae a 0.8 1.2 0. 28 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current statistics of labor interest in selected periods \—Continued 





1946 1945 
Unit or base | Soll 
ae Nov- N for year 
ember |0¢tober| “her be 








Prices 


Consumers’ price index (moderate income 
families in large cities): All items.___..._| 1935-39=100__- 
Food 1935-39= 100... 
Clothing 1935-39 = 100___ 
Rent. 1935-39= 100. _.|_ 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 1935-39 = 100___ 
Housefurnishings ; 1935-39= 100__- 
Miscellaneous - - 1935-39= 100_ _- 


foods 1935-39= 100__- 
Cereals and bakery products 1935-39= 100___ 
Meats 1935-39 = 100__- 

‘ .| 1935-39=100__- 

1935-39= 100___ 

1935-39= 100___ 

1935-39 = 100__. 

Fats and oils 1935-39=100_ _- 
Sugar and sweets 1935-39= 100- _- 
Wholesale price index: All commodities- -_-- 
All commodities other than farm 


commodities other than farm 
products and foods 
Farm products 
oods 
National incoise and erpenditures 


National income payments (BFDC).------ $14,317 | $13,075 | 5 $5, 949 
Consumer expenditures for goods and 
services (BF DC) 9$32, 100 |* $26, 260 | * $15, 350 


Retail sales (BF DC) . ee ae 3 $8,199 | $7,181 | 5 $3,670 
Production 


1935-39 = 100 - - 100 


Industrial production index, unadjusted 
(FR): Total 
Manufactures 1935-39= 100__- 109 
Minerals . 1935-39= 100__ . 106 
Thousands of 
short tons__-| 37, A \ 32, 905 
136 


Car loadings index, unadjusted (FR) 1935-39 = 100 101 


Electric energy (FPC): Totak.........__-- —_ of ' 
, (##) 


23, 954 
Utilities (production for public use) ___- § 11, 433 
Industrial establishments Te 4, 000 3, ’ (19) 


Constructicn 


Construction expenditures Millions $1,151 | $1,235 | $1,238 $555 5 $597 


Value of urban building construction 
star Ge..<...-..1| $335 $341 $262 (10) 


ted 
New nonfarm family dwelling units........|_............--- 46, 600 | 60,200 | 65,800! 31,900 | 545,100 























1 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau of the 
Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Economics); BF DC 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines); FPC (Fed- 
eral Power Commission). Most of the current figures are preliminary 

210-month average—March to December 1940—not comparable with later figures. Revisions are in 


process. 

3 Excludes employees on public emergency work, these being included in unemployed civilian labor force. 
Civilian employment in nonagricult establishments differs from nonagricultural employment in civilian 
labor force — because of the inclusion in the latter of such groups as self-employed and domestic and 

workers 

4 Includes workers employed by construction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmainte- 
nance construction workers employed directly by the Federal Government). Other force-account and non- 
maintenance construction employment is included under manufacturing and other groups. 

5 November. 

® October. 

7 September. 

‘ Includes current motor vehicle prices. See footnote 1 to table 1, page 115 of this issue. 

* Third quarter. 
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Nature and Extent of Frictional Unemployment ' 











Tue Employment Act of 1946 declares that it is the policy of the Fed- 
eral Government to foster “conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment opportunities, including self-employ- 
ment, for those able, willing, and seeking to work.’’ Under the best of 
conditions, however, there will always be some unemployment arising 
from delays involved in changing jobs and filling job openings rather 
than from a lack of employment opportunity. Theoretically this 
type of unemployment—-known as “‘frictional’’ unemployment— 
could be eliminated if workers were so trained and controlled as to be 
shifted immediately to the occupations, industries, and areas where 
they were needed at any given time and if workers and employers 
were deprived of the option of terminating their relationship. But 
this is contrary to our concept of a free labor market in which an em- 
ployer can hire and fire, an employee can quit, and a worker can 
choose his own occupation, industry, and geographic locality of work. 

Frictional unemployment is also a byproduct of economic efficiency 
and progress. The growth of new industries and industrial areas, the 
introduction of technological developments, the marketing of new 
products and the outmoding of old—all these changes cause shifts in 
the occupational, industrial, and geographical nature of the demand 
forlabor. Such shifts in demand coupled with a degree of immobility 
on the part of the labor supply inevitably cause some loss of employ- 
ment. 

It is impossible to determine just? how low the volume of frictional 
unemployment might be brought under favorable conditions. How- 
ever, experience during past periods, when employment opportunities 
were good and labor shortages presented no serious problems, in- 
dicates that frictional unemployment does not exceed 3 to 4 percent 
of the labor force, or an annual average of approximately 2 to 2% 
million. 



































i Prepared by Lester M. Pearlman and Leonard Fskin of the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division 
and Edgar E. Poulton of the Labor Economics Staff. Reprints of this article will be available upon request 
to the Bureau. 
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Nature of Frictional Unemployment 


For purposes of this discussion unemployment associated with 
permanent shifts in demand and imperfect mobility of labor is dis- 
tinguished from that caused by simple labor turn-over and by seasonal 
fluctuations in labor demand and supply. It is recognized, however, 
that these distinctions are purely conceptual and that it may be quite 
impossible to classify an individual jobless worker according to the 
particular cause of his unemployment.’ 

Any description of frictional unemployment must presuppose gen- 
eral definitions of employment and unemployment. The definitions 
of these terms used by the United States Bureau of the Census are 
adhered to in the present article.’ 


IMPERFECT MOBILITY OF LABOR 


If all workers could adjust immediately to changed opportunities, 
either by moving or by learning new skills, the volume of frictional 
unemployment would be greatly reduced. The imperfect mobility 
of labor does not reflect inability to adapt to changed conditions so 
much as the influence of home and family ties and natural reluctance 
to leave familiar surroundings and types of work. 

Modern industrial operations are so mechanized and standardized 
that a relatively small proportion of workers need to have a highly 
developed skill. There is, therefore, little occasion for persistent 
labor immobility attributable directly to the decline of certain indus- 
tries or occupations. The movement of workers between occupations 
and industries would be facilitated, of course, by positive measures for 
training, retraining, and vocational guidance. 

Pressures against leaving familiar surroundings, friends, and family 
are probably even stronger than those against changing to a new type 
of work. The uncertainty and fear attending migration are reen- 
forced by its cost. This is particularly significant, for it is precisely 
those who should move that usually lack the means to do so. Added 


2 Cf. Sir William Beveridge, Unemployment—A,Problem of Industry (Toronto, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1930, p. 3): ‘Any one unemployed individual may represent, and commonly does represent, the con- 
currence of many difterent forces, some industrial, some personal. A riverside laborer might be suffering at 
one and the same time from chronic irregularity of employment, from seasonal depression of his trade, from 
exceptional or cyclical depression of trade generally, from permanent shifting of work lower down the river, 
and from his own deficiencies of character or education . . . . Classification of men according to the 
causes of their unemployment is, strictly speaking, an impossibility. The only possible course is to classify 
the causes or types of unemployment themselves.’’ 

4 Census definitions are as follows: 

Employed.—Persons aged 14 years and over who during a specified week (1) work full or part time for pay 
or profit; or (2) work without pay ins family enterprise (farm or business) at least 15 hours; or (3) have a job 
but do not work because of illness, vacation, labor-management dispute, bad weather, or lay-off with definite 
instructions to return to work within 30 days. 

Unemployed.—Persons aged 14 years and over not working but seeking a job during a specified week. In- 
cludes also those who would have been seeking a job except for the fact that they were temporarily ill, ex- 
pected to return to a job from which they had been iaid off indefinitely, or believed no work to be available 


in their community. 
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to these factors is the general ignorance as to where opportunities lie. 
The national labor market is made up of many separate local markets, 
which are isolated from each other to a degree which varies with the 
distance between them. Even during World War II, severe labor 
shortages existed in some areas while surpluses of workers prevailed 
in others. This was recognized by the War Manpower Commission’s 
fourfold classification of labor-market areas. For example, those in 
group I (the most stringent) were ‘areas of current acute labor 
shortage,’”’ while those in group IV (the least stringent) were “areas 
in which a substantial labor surplus will remain after 6 months.” 

Whatever measures are adopted to encourage geographic mobility, 
some unemployed workers remain rooted in their home communities. 
Some of this immobility provides a healthy measure of social stability. 
The International Labor Office recommends in its report to the 
Philadelphia Conference (1944) that government policy be ‘‘designed 
to prevent excessive and unnecessary movements of workers from 
one area to another.’”’* ‘The report also suggests, however, that it 
would be worthwhile to encourage migration from areas of labor 
surplus and poor prospects to areas where additional labor is needed 
and future prospects are good. 

The degree of labor mobility is influenced by the composition and 
the affiliations of the labor force. Young persons have fewer ties to 
particular localities than do older persons. Women are less able— 
depending partly upon the strength and character of our social 
customs—to venture forth into new areas. And, along with certain 
minority groups, their occupational range is limited by convention. 
Entry to and continuance at particular jobs is often conditioned by 
union affiliation, seniority provisions, and other considerations that 
invest those jobs with an unusual value, 

The growing average age of the labor force, the increasing propor- 
tions of women and of handicapped persons in it, and the increasing 
extent of vested interests in particular jobs are operative in the 
direction of less mobility. At the same time, however, certain bar- 
riers to the occupational mobility of women and minority groups are 
breaking down. And wartime experience indicates that, under full 
employment, workers have less urgent attachment to their jobs and 
mobility is greatly increased. 


LABOR TURN-OVER 


Unemployment involved in labor turn-over results from the normal 
exercise by the employer and employee of their mutual right to 
terminate their relationship. Such unemployment arises from the. 
physical delay in shifting from one job to another inherent in a labor 


‘ International Labor Office, The Organization of Employment in the Transition from War to Peace, 
Montreal, 1944 (p. 152). 
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market in which job seekers and employers do not have perfect 
knowledge of available job openings or labor supply. 

The effect of turn-over on the volume of unemployment may be 
illustrated by the following example. If every employed worker 
changed his job once a year and took 1 week in the process, annual 
unemployment from that source would average about 2 percent of 
the labor force, or approximately 1,200,000 persons. 

It is assumed in regard to unemployment associated with labor 
turn-over that the period between jobs is only as long as physical 
necessities make it. This period, of course, varies with the character 
of the change. If it is initiated by the worker, it is probable that in 
most cases he has other employment in view. ‘This is, however, not 
always true. In a condition of high employment opportunity, 
workers would be less hesitant about quitting jobs if they thought 
they could readily obtain others, even though they had no specific 
job in mind. In such cases, as well as in lay-offs, an employment 
service widely used by both employers and workers helps to reduce 
the period of unemployment. 

SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


The physical conditions and social customs which concentrate 
demand for labor in certain seasons of the year and make for slack 
periods in other seasons are well known. The wheat harvest does 
not come in December nor Christmas in June. It is true, however, 
that there have been notable advances in spreading production over 
the year and in dovetailing the operations of seasonal industries and 
further progress is possible. For example, extension of the guaran- 
teed annual wage would further stimulate the stabilization of employ- 
ment in industries affected by seasonal changes. Also, under condi- 
tions of ample employment opportunity, seasonal industries would be 
under heavier pressure to regularize their production in order to 
recruit workers. Nevertheless, neither the physical basis of seasonal 
employment nor the social customs that concentrate economic de- 
mands in particular parts of the year can be ignored, and seasonal 
unemployment must be recognized as a component of frictional 
unemployment. 

The relation of seasonal unemployment to the general level of 
economic activity is not necessarily direct. In those industries which 
show wide fluctuations in employment between active and slack 
peridds—particularly the construction industry—the seasonal com- 
ponent of total unemployment may well be larger in prosperous years 
than in slump periods. 

In addition to the seasonal unemployment arising from fluctuations 
in labor demand, there is a marked seasonality in the unemployment 
associated with the entry of new workers into the labor market. 
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Most workers seek their first jobs when school terms end—particu- 
larly in late spring and early summer—and there is inevitably some 
delay in getting placed. The search for summer work on the part of 
students at the start of the school vacation also causes some temporary 


unemployment. 


Nonfrictional Types of Unemployment 


Briefly, frictional unemployment is that type of unemployment 
which is not significantly reduced by a general increase in the demand 
for labor. Other types of unemployment—although they are not 
necessarily associated with a severe slump in labor demand—are not 
consistent with conditions of satisfactory employment opportunity. 
Chief among these types are a “hard core” of physically or socially 
handicapped persons out of work and a “reserve” designed to assure 


flexibility. 
“HARD-CORE” UNEMPLOYMENT 

Under conditions of low employment opportunity such as existed 
in the past, there is a group of persons who rarely find employment or 
who remain employed only for short periods. Some have never 
acquired a skill and are able to perform only the most casual] work. 
A considerable number have physical or temperamental handicaps 
which prejudice their holding jobs. Others are the victims of dis- 
crimination that has no relation to economic capacities. But relative 
inefficiency on the part of the worker or prejudice on the part of the 
employer are not basic causes of unemployment; rather they are 
determinants of which individuals and groups will suffer most from 
unemployment. During periods of high labor demand, this so-called 
‘hard core”’ virtually disappears. 

Figures available for the war period, for example, show that very 
few persons stayed unemployed for any considerable length of time. 
In April 1945, about three-fifths of the 950,000 persons actively 
seeking work had been looking for jobs less than 1 month and nine- 
tenths had been seeking employment for less than 4 months. 

Many workers whose services were shunned in prewar days demon- 
strated a capacity that favors their continued employment. War 
production prompted a reestimate of the worth of the physically 
impaired, whose disabilities frequently are assets, especially to the 
degree that they reduce costly labor turn-over. The training courses 
set up during the war demonstrated that many handicapped persons 
have a contribution to make, if only a little more than the usual 
patience and skill are used in their rehabilitation. This group de- 
serves special attention in view of the increase in its size as a result 


of the war. 
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The progress made during the war in breaking down employment 
prejudice with regard to age, sex, and race, as well as physical dis- 
ability, may well carry over into the postwar period. In those plants 
that accepted older workers, women, end Negroes on the basis of their 
ability, employers may not soon dispense with their services. 


A “RESERVE” OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


An unemployment “‘reserve’”’ designed to provide flexibility or meet 
emergency demands for labor is not necessary because an ample 
reserve of labor is provided by persons outside the labor force and by 
the possibility of lengthening hours of work. Only those persons 
actively seeking work at a specified time are counted as unemployed, 
and among those not seeking work there are many who will enter 
the labor force in response to increased demand for workers. 

The ready expansibility of the labor force was demonstrated dur- 
ing the war when 8 million extra workers were recruited from among 
housewives, students, retired persons, and others who would not 
have sought work if prewar trends had continued. To some extent 
this was a direct result of the war (e. g., drafting of youths who might 
have stayed in school, and need for jobs on the part of servicemen’s 
dependents), but in great part it was simply a response to the avail- 
ability of jobs at good pay. More than two-fifths of the wartime 
extra workers were men and women over the age of 35 years—a group 
that could not have been affected to a very great extent by direct 
war pressures. 

Another illustration of the reserve provided by persons outside the 
labor market is the sensitivity of the labor force to seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labor demand. In 1944—when unemployment averaged only 
840,000—agricultural employment had a net seasonal upswing of 
3,000,000 between January and July and about 600,000 workers were 
recruited by trade establishments during the Christmas season. 

Thus, persons normally outside the labor force provide a versatile 
and conveniently scattered reservoir able to meet such contingencies 
as may arise. 


Estimates of Frictional Unemployment 


The complex classification of the components of unemployment 
makes it difficult to estimate them separately. For this reason, the 
available estimates of frictional unemployment are of a summary 


character. 
ESTIMATES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


Dr. Yntema has described the nature and extent of unemployment 
under conditions of full employment as follows: 


Workers would be free to move from less to more desirable jobs even though 
that would entail some loss of gainfully occupied time. Similarly, consumers 
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and producers would have freedom of choice, even though that would lead in- 
evitably to temporary maladjustments in some places and in some industries 
between the jobs to be had and the men and women seeking work. Moreover, 
there would be some unemployables whose productivity was too low to qualify for 
the wages which prevailed for the jobs they sought. At the optimum level of em- 
ployment, the labor market would not be so tight as to prevent the maintenance 
of a reasonably stable price level . . . . In normal times frictional unemploy- 
ment would be higher [than during the war], probably from 2 percent to 5 percent 
{of the labor force].5 

The National Planning Association’s estimate of a postwar (1950) 
labor force makes allowances for 1.5 million frictionally unemployed 
or 2% percent in a total labor force of 61.5 million.® 

The London Economist suggested that in Great Britain 500,000 
unemployed—including transitional, seasonal, and some structural 
unemployment—is consistent with ‘full employment” so long as any 
pockets of continuing unemployment in particular areas or industries 
are quickly drained away.’ This represents an unemployment rate 
of 24 percent of the British labor force. 

Fortune magazine, analyzing frictional unemployment, stated that 
in the immediate post-conversion period, ‘‘4 million unemployed may 
be too few,” depending on the distribution and the mobility of the 
labor force. But later, “if things are managed skillfully, 4 million 
idle men and women may be absurdly too many. Then we should 
approach the rock-bottom minimum of | or 2 million willing employ- 
ables who are unemployed only because they are changing jobs.’” 

Karl T. Schlotterbeck in a publication of the Brookings Institution 
wrote: 

We are inclined to believe that even under generally favorable conditions there 
would perhaps be out of work on the average over a period of years as many as 
4 million (7 percent of the total labor force). In the best years—under boom 
conditions—the level might fall as low as 3 million (5 percent of the total- labor 
force). In other years it might rise as high as 5 million (8% percent of the total 
labor force). Only when the number out of work exceeded 4 million need the 
employment situation occasion real concern. It should be clearly understood 
that this total does not represent a permanent army of unemployed—seeking 
jobs in vain.’ 

ESTIMATES BASED ON FAST EXPERIENCE 

As indicated above, there is a fairly wide range in the several 
estimates of the amount of unemployment consistent with “full 
employment” in the postwar world. The variation results in part 
from differences in the conception of the components to be included 
in frictional unemployment, and in part from inability to measure 





5 Theodore O. Yntema: Full Employment in a Private Enterprise System, in American Economic 
Review, March 1944, Supplement (p. 107). 

* National Planning Association, National Budgets for Full Employment, Washington, April 1945, 

7 Full Employment: The Aim, in The Economist, October 3, 1942 (p. 408). 

8 Transition to Peace, in Fortune, January 1944 (p. 190). 

* Karl T. Schlotterbeck, Postwar Reemployment, The Brookings Institution, 1943 (p. 19). 
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the size of these components. In the following analysis an attempt 
is made to eliminate value judgments as to the nature or the size of 
the components to be included. The discussion is concerned only 
with the amount of measurable unemployment actually found in past 
periods characterized by general economic prosperity and the absence 
of serious labor shortages. It is believed that such periods, in general, 
reflect the concepts defined in this article and, in addition, provide 
some statistical evidence for quantitative analysis. 

Unemployment estimates for New York City during 1943 and for 
the United States during the period of the 1920’s are examined as 
indicative of the level of unemployment under conditions of satis- 
factory employment opportunity. 

However, a particular volume of unemployment should not be 
defined as frictional unless something is known about the nature and 
causes of unemployment. A constantly changing group of unem- 
ployed averaging 2 million workers moving between jobs might be 
compatible with a condition of satisfactory employment opportunity. 
But a stagnant pool of 1 million workers unemployed continuously 
for a long period of time would not. 


The New York City Experience 


New York City was relatively slow in responding to the defense-war 
boom because of its concentration of production in consumer-goods 
industries and comparative lack of war industry. The ratio of 
unemployment to total labor force in New York City in November 
1941 was over 13 percent—approximately double the unemployment 
rate in other large cities.“ By November 1942—although the un- 
employment rate in New York City had been reduced to 5% percent— 
unemployment was a sufficiently serious problem to cause Governor 
Dewey to appoint the Hanes Committee to study its solution. The 
New York Times, in an editorial commenting on the need for the 
appointment of this committee, stated: “In the face of a national 
manpower crisis and a national need for full production, New York 
City, the greatest industrial city in the Nation, has large unemploy- 
ment and idle factories and idle machines, while many of its smaller 
businesses face the threat of extinction.” As late as the first 
quarter of 1943, unemployment was regarded as a grave problem by 
Governor Dewey and Mayor LaGuardia.” In quantitative terms, 
the number of persons unemployed at the beginning of 1943 con- 
stituted somewhat less than 5 percent of the total civilian labor force. 





#” Unemployment rates from unpublished data of Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor 


Force. 
lt New York Times, November 12, 1942 (p. 24). 
12 Idem, Febrnary 20, 1943 (p. 1), January 6, 1943 (p. 29). 
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The turning point in the unemployment situation occurred around 
April 1943, largely as the cumulative result of the induction of many 
men into the armed services, the migration of New Yorkers to war 
production centers, and the increased placement of war contracts in 
the metropolitan area. Col. Robert P. Johnson, Chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, noted that the reduction in the 
number of distressed plants had brought this troublesome problem 
to a manageable point.” In addition, the Hanes Committee noted 
“a marked improvement in the unemployment trend.’’ 

By the middle of the year, Anna Rosenberg, Regional Director, 
War Manpower Commission, reported the beginning of shortages in 
many skills and specialized occupations.'® As 1943 drew to its close, 
New York City’s officials had oriented their manpower planning 
toward dealing with the developing labor shortages. In November, 
Stephan S. Sheridan, Acting WMC Director, pointed out that the 
unemployed were no longer numerous enough to meet quotas for 
essential manpower. Manpower requirements, he stated, are going 
to be met through the recruitment of new women workers and by 
the transfer of men from nonessential to essential industries.'® At the 
close of 1943 the unemployment rate had dropped to 2% percent— 
half the rate at the beginning of the year. By January 1944 a survey 
conducted by the New York Times in the metropolitan area indicated 
an immediate need for both skilled and unskilled workers in war 
plants." 

Over the year, New York City had progressed from a situation in 
which unemployment was regarded as a serious public problem to 
one in which signs of a tight labor market were evident. Thus, some- 
time in 1943, probably in the second quarter, this area passed through 
a phase in which unemployment ceased to be an important problem 
and no serious labor shortages had developed; at that time about 
3.3 percent of the labor force was looking for work. 


The Period of the Twenties 


The years of lowest unemployment during the 1920’s are generally 
accepted as typical of conditions affording satisfactory employment 
opportunity. At the same time, however, the Nation did not suffer 
from a general labor shortage; some concern existed over the frictional 
unemployment created by technological advances. According to 





13 New York Times, April 23, 1943 (p. 27). 
14 Idem, April 12, 1943 (p. 16). 

16 Idem, June 4, 1943 (p. 12). 

16 Idem, November 19, 1943 (p. 16). 

1? Idem, January 9, 1944 (p. 7). 
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Isador Lubin’s study of the absorption of the unemployed during the 
twenties, ‘dispossessed workers did not easily find new employment.” ® 

The lowest rates of unemployment during the decade were in 1920, 
1923, 1926, and 1929. The year 1920, however, may be too closely 
allied to the abnormal wartime period to be considered representative. 
And 1929—an unstable year ending in financial crisis—may also 
be a poor year to choose as a guide. The remaining years, 1923 and 
1926, are recognized as representative of conditions of high prosperity. 
Estimated unemployment averaged 3.9 percent of the labor force in 
1923 and 3.7 percent in 1926. 

Thus, experience during past periods characterized by aniple 
employment opportunity and the absence of serious labor shortages 
indicates that necessary frictional unemployment should not exceed 
3 to 4 percent of the civilian labor force. For a civilian labor force 
of approximately 60 million—the current total—this rate would 
mean a range of roughly 2 to 2% million unemployed. To the extent 
that past levels contained a “reserve”? of unemployed, and to the 
extent that frictions in the labor market can be reduced through such 
measures as effective vocational guidance and employment service, 
the volume of frictional unemployment may be brought below the 
levels indicated by past experience. There is little reason to believe, 
however, that it need exceed such levels. 





18 Isador Lubin, The Absorption of the Unemployed by American Industry, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, 1929 (p. 15). 








Trends in Housing During the War and 
Postwar Periods ' 


The War Years 


Lack of adequate residential construction for more than a decade 
lies at the root of current housing shortages. During wartime, housing 
needs became critical in many parts of the country as millions of 
workers migrated to areas where war industries were expanding. In 
addition, residential building was retarded by the diversion of con- 
struction materials to meet the needs of total war. It seems appro- 
priate, therefore, to review the wartime pattern in new dwellings 
started in nonfarm areas throughout the United States during World 
War II, and to indicate the trend in housing for succeeding months 
of the postwar period.’ 

The rise in housing construction (table 1) which followed the de- 
pression years in the 1930’s continued after the outbreak of war in 
Europe, as a result of the increased demand for emergency housing in 
defense areas and easier financing through the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, together with generally improved economic conditions. 
The peak of wartime building was reached in 1941, when more than 
700,000 new units were started.* In September 1941, builders of 
moderate-priced dwellings in critical areas were assisted in obtaining 
materials in short supply by the issuance of preference ratings under 
regulations set up by the Office of Production Management, later the 
War Production Board.‘ 

A reversal in trend was evident, however, during the last half of 
the year 1941, as the number of new dwelling units declined from a 
high point of 223,000 for the second quarter. 

A further decline in residential building occurred during the two 
succeeding years, partly as a result of the restrictive legislation 
enacted in the spring of 1942, and partly because of the scarcity of 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment by Mary Frost Jessup. 
This article, covering the period from 1944 through the first 6 months of 1946, is part of a forthcoming bulletin 
on the construction industry. For current data and developments on housing, see p. 118 this issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

? This report is based on estimates of the number of new residential units started, their valuations, and 
source of funds, in nonfarm areas throughout the United States. The tabulations show these data by popu- 
lation groups and by geographic regions. The number of new dwellings in urban and rural nonfarm areas, 
which are financed by private funds and by public funds, and 1-family, 2-family, and multifamily structures 
are also shown. 

3 Current estimates of residential construction are derived from building-permit reports made to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and from field investigation into the start and completion rate of building in a 
sample of both permit- and nonpermit-issuing places. The Bureau began the regular collection of building- 
permit reports from officials in 196 large cities in 1920. By 1944 collection had been expanded to include 
more than 2,700 cities and 1,400 nonurban incorporated places. During the last 2 years, the coverage has 
been greatly extended to include between 4,000 and 5,000 places. 

* Applications from private builders were approved only if the sales price was $6,000 or less and the monthly 
Tental $50 or less. 
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labor and of building materials reserved for wartime construction of 
posts, camps, and war plants. In April 1942, Conservation Order 
L-41, issued by WPB, prohibited, without special authorization, all 
nonessential residential construction except that estimated to cost less 


than $500. 


TaBLE 1.—New dwelling units started in nonfarm areas, 1910-45 ' 
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1 Data for 1920-29 are from National Bureau of Economic Research; data for 1910-19 and 1930-45, from 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. No break-downs are available for 1910-19. 

? Urban and rural nonfarm classifications for years 1920-29 are based on 1930 census; for years 1930-43, 
on 1940 census. 

8 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

4 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

5 Estimates from 1910 through 1944 represent number of units started. In 1945, figurés re mt units 
scheduled to be started and are based upon building permits issued and Federal construction contracts 
awarded. The 1945 figures are not adjusted for lapsed building permits and time lag between issuance of 
permits and start of construction as in table 3. Such adjustments were not necessary: in previous years, 
when lag and lapse in building permits were not significant. 


An important result of restrictions on building and of the increasing 
shortage of wartime housing was the shift from tenant occupancy to 
home ownership. The 15-percent rise in the proportion of owner- 
occupied units over the 4%-year period from April 1940 to October 
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1944 was greater than for any other comparable period for which data 
are available.® 

The low point in construction of new dwelling units for the war 
years was reached in 1944 (table 2), as new public construction de- 
clined to a negligible factor, and privately financed dwellings decreased 
to 139,000 for the year with only 7,000 new units scheduled to start 
in December. The lowest rate of housing activity, as measured by 
building permits and Federal contract awards, occurred during the 
first 2 months of 1945. The situation was alleviated somewhat by 
the carrying out of the H-2 War Housing Program under the National 
Housing Agency and expansion of the H—3 Program which started at 
the end of 1944. The H-2 Program permitted additional construc- 
tion of dwelling units, in critical areas, up to $8,000 under certain 
conditions of hardship; the H-3 program applied to individual cases 
of hardship anywhere, without cost limitations. 


TaBLeE 2.—Number of new dwelling units started! in nonfarm areas and percent of change, 
by source of funds and type of structure, 1939-45 
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1 In 1945 figures represent units scheduled to be started and are based upon building permits issued and 
Federal construction contracts awarded. They are not adjusted for lapsed building permits and time lag 
between issuance of permits and start of construction, asin table 3. Such adjustment was not necessary in 
previous s, when lag and lapse in building permits were not significant. 

2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

# Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

4 Data not available prior to 1940. 


The cessation of hostilities in August 1945, and consequent lifting 
of wartime restrictions in the construction industry the following 
October, resulted in an unprecedented increase in home building. 
Contrary to the usual seasonal slump during the fall and winter months, 
the total number of nonfarm dwelling units* increased 40 percent 

5 See Effect of Wartime Housing Shortages on Home Ownership, in Monthly Labor Review, April 1946 


(pp. 560, 561). 
* Nonfarm areas in the United States consist of all urban and rural nonfarm places. The urban areas 


include all incorporated places of 2,500 or more population in 1940 and, in addition, a small number of un- 
incorporated civil divisions. The rural nonfarm construction covers nonagricultural building in unin - 
corporated places and building in incorporated places of less than 2,500 population. 
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during the fourth quarter of 1945, from 65,500 to 91,500. The 
greatest monthly increase for 1945 occurred between September and 
October, when the number of new housing units rose from 21,800 to 
30,000, or 38 percent. 

Trends in 1946 


THE VETERANS’ HOUSING PROGRAM 


After the removal of wartime restrictions on residential construction 
in the fall of 1945, it became evident that new measures would be 
necessary on the part of the Government, not only to provide moderate- 
cost housing, but also to make it available to returning veterans and 
their families. The reconversion period on the housing front, there- 
fore, has centered around the needs of veterans. The Civilian 
Production Administration ‘announced its Reconversion Housing 
Program in December 1945, to take effect on January 15, 1946. 
Preference ratings were set up for certain building materials in short 
supply which were made available to veterans and to builders, giving 
precedence to veterans in the construction of moderate-priced houses 
and apartments. 

This action was followed by the coordination of all housing functions 
under an administrator who was charged with the preparation of 
plans designed to meet the housing shortage, which grew even more 
critical as veterans returned in increasing numbers. In his report 
to the President of February 7, 1946, the Housing Expediter pointed 
out that in October 1945, 1.2 million families were living doubled 
up with other families.’ It was estimated that there would be an 
additional 2.9 million married veterans who would need homes by 
December 1946, and over half a million nonveterans who would marry 
during the course of the year, making a total of 3.5 million families 
who would be looking for houses or apartments by the end of 1946; 
about 1.1 million new families would need homes in 1947. Existing 
vacancies, and new vacancies resulting from deaths and dissolutions 
of families, were estimated at 945,000 units for 1946 and at 430,000 
for the next year. By the end of 1946, therefore, more than 2.5 
million families would need homes; and by the end of 1947, according 
to these calculations, over 3 million families more than the number 
housed in October 1945, would require additional dwelling units. 

The Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program, as announced by the 
President on February 8, 1946, called for a total of 2.7 million new 
nonfarm homes by the end of 1947. During 1946, 1.2 million new 
nonfarm dwellings were to be started, according to the blueprints. 
These units would consist primarily of new conventional type homes 
and permanent prefabricated houses. They would also include, 





! Data taken from Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program; Report to the President from Wilson W. 
Wyatt, Housing Expediter, February 7, 1946 (National Housing Agency, Washington 1946). 
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however, units provided by conversion of existing dwellings, as well 
as some temporary units and trailers which were to be used only to 
meet emergency conditions in 1946. Preference was to be given to 
veterans in both rentals and purchases, except for nonveteran hard- 
ship cases. It is interesting to compare these estimates with the fore- 
going figures on new dwelling units started in nonfarm areas during 
the past few years, and with the peak year of 1925, when 937,000 new 
dwelling units were started. 
FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1946 


The number of new permanent dwelling units started * in nonfarm 
areas during the first 6 months of 1946 increased more rapidly than 
ever before. Housing units started for this period (377,200) were 
two-thirds greater in number (table 3) than for all of 1945 (225,300). 


TABLE 3.—Estimated number of new urban and rural nonfarm dwelling units started, 
by month and source of funds, January 1945—June 1946 ! 
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1 This represents a revision of previous Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates of nonfarm dwelling units 
started since January 1945 to account for lapsed building permits and for the lag between the actual start of 
construction and the issuance of building permits. No adjustment for earlier periods is contemplated at 
present because it is believed these influences were negligible prior to 1945, 





8 New family dwelling units discussed here include permanent privately financed conventional and pre- 
fabricated units and publicly financed family dwellings. The publicly financed units include some of & 
temporary nature. Thousands of conversions, trailers, and dormitory units, included in the National 
Housing Agency’s estimates of units started, completed, and under construction in 1946, are excluded from 
the figures presented in this article. 

Before 1945, building permits represented construction work about to be undertaken in the period speci- 
fied. Beginning in that year, however, there has been a larger incidence of permit lapses and greater lag, 
than formerly, between permit ‘ssuance and the start of construction. Provision has been made for lag and 
lapse in permits in al] months of 1945 and in 1944, except where data are shown by geographic and other de- 
tailed break-downs. In such cases, it should be cautioned that 1945 and 1946 data are for dwelling units 
scheduled to be started, and are not necessarily under construction, the lag in some instances being of several 
months’ duration. 
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The estimated number of new private homes completed also in- 
creased steadily during the first half of 1946, from 19,000 in January 
to 35,000 in June. The total number of units completed during this 
period was 46 percent of those started. Completion figures for the 
first few months of 1946 represented, for the most part, dwelling units 
begun in 1945. During May and June, however, a large proportion 
of the completed structures were houses started in the current year. 

The number of private dwelling units started, completed, and under 
construction in nonfarm areas during the first half of 1946, by months, 
is shown in the following tabulation. 














Under con- 
struction 
at end of 

Started Completed month 
SSG ee ME, ee ee 35, 500 18, 700 143, 300 
FF eee a 43, 100 20, 300 166, 100 
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Eo ceded scone natin 67, 500 30, 300 280, 800 
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An even greater increase occurred in the estimated construction cost 
of nonfarm family units to be started, which reached 1.7 billion dollars 
during the first 6 months of 1946, or nearly twice the 1945 total of 0.9 
billion dollars. 


Private and Public Housing During War and Postwar Periods 


PRIVATELY FINANCED DWELLINGS 









During most of the war years, housing units privately financed com- 
prised about nine-tenths of all residential building, and nearly 3 
million were started since 1939.° However, as new residential con- 
struction declined during the period of the emergency, the percentage 
decrease from year to year in the number of dwellings financed pri- 
vately was greater than that for the total number of new units. At 
first, this was the result of the upward trend in public housing in 
critical areas, constructed to meet the needs of the war emergency. 
Later, from 1942 to 1944, private construction was retarded by the 
general restrictions on building. In 1945, however, there was a 50- 
percent rise over the previous year in new private housing, and more 
than 200,000 units were started. The upward trend was accelerated 
during the first 6 months of 1946 as 335,000 private dwellings were 
started—a 62-percent advance over the number begun during the 
whole of 1945. 



















* From 1939 through June 1946, there were approximately 2,773,000 new privately financed dwelling units 
started. 
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Percent 


. Total number Percent of of all 

privately change non- 

Jinanced over farm 
dwelling previous dwelling 

units year units 

1946 (first 6 months)__._.___._._____._____-. 334, 979 +61.9 88.8 
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Privately constructed 1-family units remained the most important 
type of new housing throughout the war period. Over 2 million were 
scheduled from 1940 through the first 6 months of 1946. 

During the first part of the war in Europe (1939 to 1941) private 
1-family dwelling units comprised about three-fourths of the total 
number of new nonfarm dwellings. Over half a million privately 
financed single units were started in 1941 alone. In 1942 and 1943, 
as a result of stringent restrictions on nonessential construction and 
on housing selling at over $6,000, the number of 1-family dwellings 
declined more sharply than other types of housing. In 1942, when 
public construction was at its height, the number of 1-family private 
homes declined more than half. The following year, there was a de- 
crease of 46 percent, and private 1-family homes represented only 
about two-fifths of the total number of nonfarm dwelling units 
(table 2). 

The effect of the lifting of restrictions on building immediately 
following the end of the war” is evident from the fact that private 
builders were issued permits for 118,000 new 1-family dwellings from 
August through December 1945, compared with a total of 115,000 
new dwellings of this type started during the entire previous year of 
1944, 

The rise in number of 1-family private homes to be started continued 
during the first quarter of 1946, as priorities on building materials were 
again instituted on January 15 as an aid to the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program. An increase of three-fourths in new 1-family 
dwellings to be started occurred between February and March 1946, 
the respective figures being 38,700 and 68,500. On March 26, restric- 
tions on nonessential building similar to the wartime limitations of 
Conservation Order L-41 were issued by the Civilian Production 
Administration. The new regulations prohibited nonessential build- 
ing and limited residential construction to $400, except for dwellings 
authorized by NHA through priorities. Such emergency housing was 
to be reserved for veterans for a 60-day period. The limitation on the 


In September 1945, schedules I and II to WPB Order P-55-C were revoked and WPB announced that 
its other wartime controls on construction, including L-41, would be removed on October 15. 
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selling price of residential construction was raised to $10,000 per one- 
family unit, with a rental ceiling of $80 or less per month, as com- 
pared with the previous figures in 1942 of $6,000 or not over $50 a 
month rental. The effectiveness of this program is evident from the 
fact that figures for private 1-family dwelling units to be started in the 
second quarter of 1946 showed a one-fourth increase over the first 
quarter of the year. 

The average estimated cost of privately constructed 1-family units 
has increased markedly since the conclusion of the European war." 
From April to September 1945, the average construction cost of private 
l-family dwellings, excluding land, rose from $3,996 to $4,603, or 15 
percent (table 4). From September to October, when building re- 
strictions were lifted, the average advanced another 14 percent to 
$5,244, and remained above $5,000 through July 1946. It is interest- 
ing to note that the average cost of private homes reached two high 
points of $5,574 and $5,788, respectively, in December 1945 and 
March 1946, just before limitation erders on the selling price of homes 
were put into effect. 


TaBie 4.—Change in estimated construction cost of new, privately financed 1-family 
dwellings in nonfarm areas, and events affecting ‘housing, January 1945—July 1946 ' 
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1 These figures are based upon builders’ estimates of construction cost, exclusive of land and improve- 
ments. They do not show change in cost of erecting identical buildings, but reflect the change in estimated 
— of - buildings to be erected. Estimates of construction costs should not be confused with market or 
selling price. ; 

2 Schedules I and II to WPB Order P-55-C imposed materials limitations and limitations on building sizes 
of approved housing construction. WPB Order L-41 limited nonessential residential building construction 
to $200 with certain exceptions, unless authorization for priorities were obtained. CPA Order PR-33 pro- 
vided for preference ratings for scarce materials for use in veterans’ homes, VHP Order No. 1 restricted 
residential construction to $400 except for veterans’ housing with priorities. 


4 Construction cost data, as used in this article, are derived by adjusting, for underyaluation, builders’ 
estimates of cost or value as stated on building permits; the cost of land is not included. Construction cost 
should not be confused with selling price. 
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PUBLICLY FINANCED DWELLINGS 


Housing units financed by public funds—many of them defense or 
war housing of a temporary nature—accounted for an appreciable 
part of wartime construction, and increased more rapidly than private 
housing from 1939 to 1942. In 1939, 57,000 units, or only about a 
tenth of the new dwellings in nonfarm areas, were financed by public 
funds; by 1943, the proportion was nearly half the total. During the 
5-year period 1939 through 1943, over half a million new units were 
started from public funds, more than 10 times the number of publicly 
financed dwellings started in 1939. In 1942, nearly 200,000 dwelling 
units were started with public funds. Since that time, however, the 
need for public construction in critical areas has declined, and the 
construction of new public units has fallen off. In 1944, less than a 
fifth (18 percent) of all new dwelling units were publicly financed. 
In 1945, the proportion was only 7 percent, or 18,000 units. 


Housing in Relation to Other Construction 


The war emergency necessitated a shift in new construction from 
housing to nonresidential construction for industrial and military 
purposes. In 1939, new residential building accounted for about a 
third of all construction expenditures, industrial expansion for 4 per- 
cent, and military and naval facilities for 2 percent. Total expendi- 
tures for construction amounted to 7 billion dollars. By 1942, the 
peak year for emergency construction, 13 billion dollars were expended. 
Of this amount, 8.5 billion dollars, or nearly two-thirds, went for new 
industrial, military, and naval facilities. This expenditure was 
ereater than the combired figure for all construction in 1943. Resi- 
dential construction, on the other hand, in 1942 showed a 45-percent 
decline from the 1941 peak of 3.1 billion dollars and amounted to 
only 13 percent of all construction expenditures, compared with 32 
percent in 1939. This was caused by the drop in private housing, 
which showed a 55-percent decrease from 1941 to 1942 and continued 
to decline through 1944. 

The downward trend had reversed itself by 1945, and, during the 
first 6 months of 1946, expenditures for housing rose to 30 percent 
of the total, indicating a considerable change in the pattern of con- 
struction projects. 


Housing Trends in 1944 and 1945 


In order to understand recent developments in the housing picture, 
it is necessary to go back to 1944 and 1945 in some detail. 

The trend in new dwelling units in nonfarm areas for the years 1944 
and 1945 reveals a period characterized by wide fluctuations, resulting 
from a variety of unusual causes. During this period home construc- 
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tion reached a low point for the war years, with only 169,300 new 
family units started in 1944. Monthly figures for new housing 
dwindled to 7,700 in January 1945 and stood at 8,500 in February. 
Subsequent months in the year showed increasing gains in the num- 
ber of new dwelling units. The over-all for the year 1945, amounting 
to 246,700 new units, registered an advance for the first time since 
1941 and a 46-percent rise over the previous year. 

The advance in the first half of 1945 was a direct result of the partial 
relaxation of building controls, under the H-2 War Housing Program, 
which permitted construction of dwelling units costing up to $8,000 
under certain conditions of community hardship. Expansion of the 
H-3 program for personal hardship cases in critical areas also per- 
mitted construction of additional private dwellings without cost 
limitations. 

The lifting of all wartime controls affecting the construction indus- 
try which followed the defeat of Japan in August 1945 was reflected 
in the sharp upturn in residential building for the fourth quarter, in 
contrast to the usual seasonal variations. New nonfarm dwellings 
increased 40 percent over the previous quarter, and amounted to 
about 91,500 units—more than 2% times the 33,500 units begun in 
the corresponding 3 months’ period in 1944. 

The 202,000 single-family dwellings scheduled by private builders 


were responsible for four-fifths of all new dwelling units in 1945, and 
showed a three-fourths increase over the previous year. One-family 
units accounted for about nine-tenths of all private housing in 1945, 
and showed larger gains than other types of private dwellings. Con- 
struction of 2-family units on the other hand, continued to show a 


decline. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEW DWELLINGS BY SIZE OF PLACE 


Urban residential construction accounted for approximately two- 
thirds of the new nonfarm dwelling units in 1944 and 1945, the re- 
maining third being located in rural nonfarm areas (table 5.) In 
general, however, rural nonfarm private dwellings had a larger pro- 
portionate increase from 1944 to 1945 than urban housing, advancing 
71 percent as against 62 percent. 

When the figures are analyzed by size of place, however, it is found 
that the increase in 1945 was greater for small cities and towns than 
for large cities of over 100,000 population, or even for rural nonfarm 
areas. Privately financed dwellings showed the largest increases for 
places under 100,000 inhabitants, in some instances rising over 100 
percent, and amounting to more than three-fourths increase for each 
population class except for the rural nonfarm areas. Publicly 
financed residential building, on the other hand, declined for each 


population group. 
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TaBLeE 5.—Number of new dwelling units started! in nonfarm areas and percent of 
change, by source of funds, population group, and region, 1944 and 1945 


AREA AND POPULATION GROUP 





New dwelling units financed by— 





Area and population group? and geo- All sources Private funds 
graphic division 





Percent 1944 Percent 
of change of change 





All nonfarm areas +45.7 138, 711 


Urban (cities) +41.5 93, 173 
500 +14. 5 27, 933 21,029 


+28. 1 25, 837 
+63. 2 7, 934 
+57.7 7, 322 
+62. 4 14, 149 
+66. 2 9, 363 
+55. 4 7, 539 
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United States 246, 700 | 169, 300 | +45.7 | 228, 757 


New England 5, 500 +175.0 5, 500 
Middle Atlantic 17, 900 +152. 1 17, 565 
East North Central 41, 700 +38. 1 39, 332 
West North Central 12, 100 +108. 6 11, 600 
South Atlantic 43, 400 +565. 6 41, 040 
East South Central 10, 700 +18. 9 10, 656 


West South Central 36, 000 +30. 9 34, 822 
11, 100 +91.4 9, 700 
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1 In 1945, figures represent units scheduled to be started and are based upon building permits issued and 
Federal construction contracts awarded. These are not adjusted for lapsed building permits and time 
lag between issuance of permits and start of construction asin table 1. Such adjustment was not necessary 
in —— years, when lag and lapse in building permits were not significant. 

2] census. 


REGIONAL AND STATE DISTRIBUTION 


Analysis of new dwelling units in nonfarm areas in 1944 and 1945 
reveals that the Pacific Coast had the largest concentration of new 
housing of any region, and represented 28 percent of the total, or 
68,300 units, in 1945 (table 5). Over three-fourths of these were in 
California, which ranked first among the States with 53,800 units. 

Between 1944 and 1945, the number of new dwelling units for the 
Pacific Coast region increased more than a fourth. In the State of 
Washington the number of new units in nonfarm areas doubled during 
this period, and in Oregon the advance amounted to more than 
four-fifths. 

These substantial rises in new housing are a reflection of the large 
population increases which took place during the war years, as defense 
workers, many of them from farms, migrated to the leading Pacific 
Coast cities to work in airplane factories, shipyards, and other war 
industries. From 1940 to 1945, the population of the Pacific States 
increased over a fourth, or 2.4 million. In addition to the influx of 
war workers requiring housing facilities, increased employment of the 
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native population resulted in more people who could afford their own 
homes or apartments. Moreover, the employment rise since the end 
of the war in the nonmanufacturing industries—primarily the services 
and trades—has almost offset the substantial declines in shipbuilding, 
airframe, and other manufacturing employment on the Pacific Coast 
since VE-day. The housing situation, therefore, has remained acute 
throughout this region. 

Unless further increases in the number of new housing units are 
shown for the next few years, the situation will remain tight, because 
the housing needs of returning veterans and their families who have 
been living doubled up in single dwelling units will more than’ com- 
pensate for any out-migrants who may have left as the war industries 
shut down. 

Only the Far Western States and the South, where most of the 
military installations were located, showed population increases during 
the war years. The Northern States declined, as inductions depleted 
the civilian population, and war workers migrated to new war centers. 
The Middle Atlantic States showed a million and a half decrease in 
population during this period, and the West North Central States 
declined over a million. 

Reflecting its increasing population, the South Atlantic States 
ranked next to the Pacific in the total number of new dwelling units 
for which permits were issued or contracts awarded in 1945. This 
group of States showed 43,400 units or 17.6 percent of all the units in 
nonfarm areas, and Florida ranked third among the States in number of 
nonfarm dwellings in 1945, with 17,400. ‘Texas with its many military 
installations and petroleum industry ranked ahead of Florida, however, 
with 26,500 new units. 

Among the regions, the East North Central States ranked third with 
41,700, or 16.9 percent, of the total number of new dwelling units for 
which permits were issued or contracts awarded in nonfarm areas in 
1945. It was estimated that Illinois, with its highly diversified indus- 
trial areas, scheduled 12,100 nonfarm units in 1945. During the war 
years, housing shortages in Chicago occurred as a result of enlarge- 
ment of the packing and chemical industries, as well as ordnance, and 
transfer of Federal agencies from Washington, plus expansion of war 
agencies. Michigan and Ohio, each scheduled 10,400 new dwelling 
units in 1945. The former, the center of the automotive and aircraft 
engine industries, experienced acute housing shortages throughout the 
war years particularly in the Detroit area, where the housing situation 
remains critical. Ohio, the rubber center of the world, also engaged 
in wartime production of steel, machinery, chemical products, aircraft, 
and experienced a housing shortage which has not been relieved. 
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In New England, where there was an established industrial economy 
vith diversified manufacturing, a population decrease of 3 percent 
took place from 1940 to 1945. Only 5,500 new dwelling units were 
reported in nonfarm areas in 1945, or 2 percent of the national total. 
Although there was much less in-migration than occurred in many 
areas, the housing situation in New England has remained acute in a 
number of places, with little prospect of relief as veterans have re- 
turned in increasing numbers, and the principal industrial centers have 
reconverted to peacetime production. 





First Year Under New York Law Against Discrimination ' 


CoNCILIATION proceedings conducted by the New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination in the first year of its operation met 
with marked success. During that time the commission passed upon 
more than 300 complaints charging discrimination in employment. 
It was not necessary in any case which reached the conciliation stage 
to advance beyond it to the next stage—that of a formal hearing. 

The New York law against discrimination, which came into effect 
on July 1, 1945, declares that the opportunity to obtain employment 
without discrimination is a civil right. It does not dictate to the 
employer whom he shall employ, but it forbids discrimination in 
employment practices because of race, creed, color, or national origin,’ 
by employers,’ labor organizations, or employment agencies. 

The agency given power to administer the law is the State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, the five members of which are appointed 
by the Governor, by and with the consent of the senate. The commis- 
sion has power to receive, investigate, and pass upon complaints 
involving discrimination in employment. The prompt use of ‘“con- 
ference, conciliation, and persuasion” is mandatory as the next step 
after investigation. The commission may hold hearings and subpena 
witnesses. It also may create advisory agencies and conciliation 
councils and initiate surveys and programs tending to eliminate dis- 
crimination and promote good will. Penalties are provided for 
resistance of the lawful work of the commission or willful violation 
of its orders. 

Of the complaints received by the commission in the first 11 months 
of operation, about half specified color, and about 30 percent creed 
or religion, as the cause of the alleged discriminatory practice. The 
remainder, about 20 percent, charged discrimination because of 
national origin. 

Besides the handling of complaints, the work of the commission 
has included service to employers, nearly 1,000 of whom have requested 
review of their employment practices in regard to compliance with the 
law. A number of questions which it had been the practice of em- 
ployers to include in the inquiries inserted on application blanks were 
found by the commission to be discriminatory. The commission 





1 Data are from New York State Commission Against Discrimination, Inside Facts, Albany, 1946; Laws 
of New York, 1945 (ch. 118); Monitor, Buffalo, Jure 1946, Operation of State Discrimination Law, by 
Edward W. Edwards, 

2 The statute provides that the term “national origin’”’ shall include “ancestry.” 

* Provisions of the law do not apply to employers of less than 6 persons, to domestic employees, or t: 
employees of nonprofit organizations of a fraternal, religious, charitable, social, or educational nature. 
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recognized that such inquiries frequently were made for the purpose 
of checking on an applicant’s honesty and character, and without intent 
to discriminate; it held, however, that the needed information could 
generally be obtained through channels that did not reveal the appli- 
cant’s race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Although the law recognizes that there are certain bona fide occu- 
pational qualifications, it is held by the commission that, as a general 
rule and subject to particular facts in specific instances, an attribute 
of race, creed, color, or national origin will not be deemed a bona fide 
occupational qualification unless the attribute is material to job 
performance. Also, it will not as a general rule be considered material 
to the existence of a bona fide occupational qualification that a certain 
practice is traditional, or that customers, employers, and employees 
prefer to deal or work with persons of a particular race, creed, color, 
or national origin. 

Certain rulings of the commission, interpretive of the law, as to 
questions that may be asked and requirements that may be made of 
those applying for employment are listed below: 





Prohibited questions and requirements Permitted questions and requirements 





Inquiry into the place of birth of an appli- 
cant for employment, or the place of 
birth of his parerts, spouse, or other 
close relatives. 


Requirement that an applicant for em- | An applicant for employment may be 
ployment produce a birth or baptismal asked his age and may be required 
certificate. to submit proof thereof in the form 


of a certificate of age or work per- 
mit issued by the department of 
health and the board of education. 


Inquiry into the place of residence of the 
parents, spouse, or other close relatives 
of an applicant for employment. 


Inquiry into the maiden name of the wife | A married woman who applies for 
of a male applicant for employment employment may, however, be re- 
and/or inquiry into the maiden name quired to state her maiden name. 
of the mother of a male or female appli- 
cant for employment. 


Inquiry into the original name of an 
applicant for employment whose name 
has been changed by court proceedings 
or otherwise. 
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Prohibited questions and requirements—Con. 


Permitted questions and requirements—C on. 





Inquiry whether an applicant for em- | 


| 
| 


ployment is a naturalized or native- 
born citizen; the date when the appli- 
cant acquired citizenship; whether the 
applicant’s parents or spouse are 
naturalized or native-born citizens of 
the United States; the date when the 
applicant’s parents or spouse acquired 
citizenship. 


Requirement that an applicant for em- 
ployment produce his naturalization 


papers. 


Inquiry into the whereabouts of an appli- 
cant for employment during the First 
World War, i. e., the period from 1914 
to 1919. 


Inquiry into the religious denomination 
of an applicant for employment, his 
religious affiliations, his church, parish, 
pastor, or religious holidays observed. 

He may not be asked, “Are you an 

atheist?” 


Inquiry may not be made in regard to the 
location of businesses of relatives in 
other countries. 


An applicant for employment may not be 
told, ‘‘The following holidays will be 
observed by this firm, and no others: 
Decoration Day, July Fourth, Christ- 
mas, and New Year’s Day.” 





An applicant for employment may be 
asked, ‘‘Are you a citizen of the 
United States?” If the applicant 
states that he is not a citizen of 
the United States, he may be asked, 
“Do you intend to become a citizen 
of the United States?” 


An applicant for employment may be 
asked, ‘“‘Have you ever been in- 
terned or arrested as an enemy 
alien?” 


An applicant for employment, how- 
ever, may be asked, “Do you regu- 
larly attend a house of religious 
worship?” 


Inquiry may be made into the public 
and private schools attended by an 
applicant for employment. 


Inquiry into the character and the 
work experience of an applicant for 
employment may be made. 


Applicants may be asked the location 
in the United States of places of 
business of relatives. 


Inquiry may be made into the name, 
address, and relationship of persons 
who are to be notified in case of 
accident. 


He maybe told, “This is a 6-day 
job—employees are required to 
work Monday through Saturday, 
inclusive.” 





ay be 
f the 
icant 
en of 
sked, 
'tizen 


ay be 
1 in- 
1emy 
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Prohibited questions and requirements—C on. Permitted questions and requirements—Con. 





He may not be told, “‘This is a— (Catho- 
lic, Protestant, or Jewish) organiza- 
tion.” 


Inquiry into the lineage of an applicant 
for employment, his racial ancestry, or 
nationality. 


Inquiry into the military experience of 
an applicant for employment unless 
limited to the applicant’s experience 
in the armed forces of the United 
States or State Militia. 


Inquiry into the complexion of an appli- 
cant for employment. 


Requirement that an applicant for em- 
ployment annex a photograph. 


Inquiry into the organizations of which | The applicant, however, may be asked 
an applicant for employment is a mem- “Are you a member of the Com- 
ber, unless the inquiry excludes or- munist Party or German American 
ganizations the name or character of Bund?” 
which indicates the religion, race, or 
national origin of its members. 





The law provides that no publicity shall be given to the stages of 
investigation and conciliation. Since no problems handled in the 
first year went beyond the conciliation stage, the charges and the out- 
comes of proceedings were not published, except in instances in which 
the employer himself announced the results. One employer of 
hundreds of workers, who made changes in his practice after a charge 
of discrimination, expressed his satisfaction with the results in these 
words: “Some of the new people I’ve hired are outstanding. This is 
a good law. I’m glad I’ve hired these workers. You ought to point 
out to employers the benefits they get from an increased labor market 
when they have access to so many more qualified workers.” 

The restriction against making public the results of conciliation in 
specific instances prevented the general public from knowing at once 
when some large company opened its doors to members of previously 
excluded minority groups. It was observed, however, that employ- 
ment patterns in telephone offices, banks, department stores, and 
insurance companies had been liberalized. 
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Inflation Problems at Home and Abroad’ 


WorkING people and governments throughout the world have been 
following price movements with close attention, concerned with the 
effects of rising prices on purchasing power and levels of living. 
Although the current war against inflation is waged by nations indi- 
vidually, it is, in many respects, an international struggle. Shortages 
of coal and other raw materials for industrial production and of basic 
necessities for human consumption are world-wide. The price struc- 
tures of different countries are linked by reviving international trade, 
and success or failure in coping with the price problems in one country 
affects other countries. Because of the long period when manpower 
and productive facilities were diverted to war purposes, the spending 
power of consumers almost everywhere is greater than the available 
supply of consumer goods at current prices. To offset the imbalance 
between spending power and the supply of goods, most countries 
have continued wartime rationing and price control with varying 
degree of effectiveness. 

The chief problem of countries outside the battle zones arises from 
meeting demands for civilian goods which accumulated during the 
time when production was concentrated on military goods. Obvious 
causes of pressure on prices in most parts of Europe and many parts 
of Asia are the destruction of productive facilities and manpower 
losses. In areas such as Latin America, an important part of the 
difficulty stems from the increased prices or unavailability of goods 
that were formerly imported. 

In some countries, mainly those that are highly industrialized, 
either law or the operation of economic forces kept prices from rising 
more than 30 to 60 percent between the start of the war in 1939 and 
the end of 1946. Among these nations which came out of the war 
period with their productive capacities relatively unimpaired or even 
improved are the United States, England, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Sweden, and Switzerland. In less industrialized areas and 
even in certain industrial countries, prices have risen to many times 
the prewar level. In Belgium, for example, the restoration of prewar 
production levels has proceeded more rapidly than in most other 
parts of the war area; nevertheless prices are about three times the 
prewar level. In China and many Latin American countries, which 
were never highly industrialized, the bulwarks against inflation were 
weak or nonexistent. 

The inflation problem, as it existed at home and abroad at the end of 
1946, is summarized in the present article. Examples are given of the 
various types of situations which prevail in different groups of countries. 


| Prepared by Irving B. Kravis with the assistance of other members of the Staff on Foreign Labor Con 
ditions, under the direction of Faith M. Williams. 
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INFLATION PROBLEMS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Economic Forces Behind Price Movements 


COUN? RIES WITH RELATIVELY LIMITED PRICE INCREASES 


One of the striking features of the price problem in the United 
States is that the difficulties are not attributable to a general decline 
in the supply of consumer goods. On the contrary, the over-all 
supply of consumer goods has, if anything, expanded rather than 
contracted since 1939. It is true that most durable goods were not 
available during the war years, but such products accounted for only 
about 10 percent of 1939 consumers’ expenditures. The total value 
of consumer goods and services in the United States rose from 61.7 
billion dollars in 1939 to 106.4 billions in 1945, and it is obvious that 
all of the increase was not the result of rising prices. 

The inflationary pressures in the United States appear to be caused 
chiefly by higher money incomes; national income rose from 70.8 billion 
dollars in 1939 to 161.0 billionsin1945. During thewar period, deficit 
financing contributed to the increase of money incomes; after hos- 
tilities ended, there was a drastic decline in Government expenditures 
while taxation was held at wartime levels. The solution of the price 
problem depends primarily upon the increased production and mar- 
keting of goods to match high incomes. 

The United States economy is subject to pressures from other 
countries in the form of higher prices for such important imports as 
tin, copper, lead, zinc, coffee, cocoa, and sugar. In general, however, 
the United States price level is less sensitive to foreign price move- 
ments than are the price levels of countries more dependent on foreign 
trade. 

On the other hand, rising prices for United States exports of indus- 
trial equipment and consumer goods affect countries dependent upon 
the United States for these goods. The elimination of most price 
controls in November 1946, for example, caused sharp repercussions 
throughout the world. 

Canada is the country most closely connected with the United States 
in an economic sense and has probably been affected most directly by 
developments in the States. Shortages in the United States of mate- 
rials and parts, upon which Canadian industrial productior depends 
to a great degree, has been an important factor retarding the increase 
in the level of civilian production in Canada. According to the Cana- 
dian Minister of Finance ‘‘perhaps the greatest threat to the stability 
of prices in Canada comes from the rise in prices in the United States 
and to a lesser extent in other countries.” 

The Minister also recognized that Canada is facing production 
problems and difficulties with excess purchasing power. The revalua- 
tion of the Canadian dollar in July 1946 offset somewhat the effects 
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of rising prices of United States imports. Canada, as a member of 
the British Commonwealth, has contributed—in relation to her 
resources—more directly to easing the world-wide shortage of basic 
necessities; rationing of meat, for example, was reinstituted in Sep- 
tember 1945 so that meat could be shipped abroad. However, the 
quantity of consumer goods available in Canada expanded during the 
war years; according to an estimate of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, the level of consumption was more than 20 percent higher in 
1945 than in 1939. Even so, money in the hands of consumers was 
greater than the value of the goods available. 

The English experience contrasts with that of the United States 
and Canada. As in the North American countries, total private 
income before taxes rose sharply during wartime. Nevertheless, con- 
sumers’ expenditures in terms of 1938 prices dropped from 3.6 billion 
pounds in 1939 to 3.1 billions in 1945. Production for the home 
civilian market was increased sharply after the war ended, but it was 
restricted in favor of greater production for export. This was neces- 
sary because foreign credits were required to finance imports of food 
and of raw materials essential to the reconversion of British industry. 
It is estimated that civilian consumption of clothing, furniture, and 
housefurnishings in the summer of 1946 was still less than two-thirds 
of 1935 levels. As a result, many articles of clothing, furniture, and 
food remained on the rationed list in Britain more than a year after 
the end of the war. Prices of essential commodities have, in general, 
been kept under control successfully. The rise in prices, particularly 
for foods, has been checked through the extensive use of subsidies and 
control over supply. 

Sweden successfully maintained a wartime stabilization program, 
but was confronted with intensified inflationary pressures after 
hostilities ended. Foreign demand for Swedish products stimulated 
an expansion in investment and further diverted the use of Sweden’s 
limited resources of raw materials and labor from consumer-goods 
production. High prices abroad encouraged exports and made it 
difficult for Sweden to import without raising domestic prices. The 
upward revaluation of the Swedish krona in July 1946 by 17 percent 
cheapened imports somewhat. Extension of large credits to England 
and Russia paved the way for heavy exports that will not be balanced 
by immediate imports. The shortage of Jabor is indicated by the 
fact that in June 1946 there were on the average only 79 applications 
for each 100 vacancies as compared to 103 for 100 vacancies in June 
1945. All these factors brought the wage-price issue to the fore once 
more. The December 1946 master wage agreement between workers’ — 
and employers’ associations, affecting about a million workers, ended 
the wage-cost-of-living tie in the old agreement, and granted a 5- 
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percent wage increase as of May 1947. Meanwhile, the Government 
completed plans to subsidize imports, chiefly textiles and shoes, to 
offset foreign price increases. 
COUNTRIES WITH LARGER DEGREES OF INFLATION 


In the countries that have been less successful in combating inflation, 
reasons for lack of success have varied. In several, the destruction 
caused by war has made the restoration of productive capacity a 
slow process. Others, normally dependent upon foreign sources for 
essential consumer goods, found difficulty in purchasing food and other 
essentials abroad, and such supplies as were available were high priced. 
Former enemy countries were faced, in some cases, with relatively 
heavy drains on current output in the form of occupation costs and 
reparations payments. Another factor which was important in 
certain areas was the break-down in transportation systems. Finally, 
the fiscal policy of certain governments has been an important source 
of inflationary pressure. 

Although official food prices in Belgium early in 1946 were several 
times the prewar level,? the Belgians had maintained a degree of 
stability in late 1946 which is outstanding for a country ravaged 
by war. This resulted in no small measure from the drastic program 
of monetary contraction planned while the Belgian Government was 
still in exile. In October 1944, 60 percent of all bank deposits were 
blocked and subsequently were liquidated by means of a 3-percent 
currency stabilization loan. After the war’s end Belgian exports rose 
steadily and despite shortage of men and materials Belgium was 
planning for a larger volume of foreign trade. In exchange for an 
agreement by trade-unions not to press for wage increases beyond 
the September 1945 level, the Belgian Government undertook in 
May 1946 to roll retail prices back 10 percent. A wave of strikes 
followed and brought about another crisis at the beginning of July 
which was resolved by another understanding between labor and 
Government. The general principles of a wage freeze and price 
reduction were retained, but before the end of 1946 prices had risen 
to the levels prevailing before the price reduction began, minimum 
hourly wage rates had been increased, and wage readjustments had 
been applied in several instances. 

Conditions in France began to improve almost from the very 
moment of liberation. By the third quarter of 1946, the rate of out- 
put of coal and electric power reached or surpassed prewar levels, and 
general industrial activity had risen to 80 percent of prewar. The 
1946 food crop was good, but, as in many other countries, supplies 
were held back by producers in anticipation of higher prices. France 
has, moreover, been confronted with a wage-price problem of the first 





2 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1946 (p. 30). 
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magnitude. A long drawn-out crisis on wage increases began with 
the June 1946 election-eve demands of the General Confederation of 
Labor for a 25-percent rise. A temporary settlement was reached on 
July 30, with the publication of a decree authorizing revisions which 
have increased wage rates 18 to 30 percent. Despite this general 
wage increase, wages still lagged behind the rise in prices. 

The Paris iadex of 34 retail prices (mostly food) continued to rise 
after the July decree granting wage increases; it moved from 576 in 
July to 858 in October (1938=100). Part of the increase in the 
index was caused by the elimination of subsidies for milk, sugar, and 
butter and to the reduction of subsidies on other items, including wheat, 
causing an almost twofold increase in the official price of bread. (The 
Minister of Finance estimated that the continuance of all subsidies 
would have involved expenditures equivalent to a quarter of the re- 
venue expected in 1946.) Labor leaders have maintained that the 
34-items index fails to reflect the actual increase in prices because of 
its limited coverage and because it does not include prevalent black- 
market prices. They have intensified their campaign against rising 
living costs. 

Hungary, perhaps, has had the most disastrous experience of any 
European country. The advance of inflation may be judged from the 
movement of the cost-of-living index in the last half of 1945; by No- 
vember it was 18 times as high as in July, and by December it was more 
than 350 times the July level. From then on, the price structure 
moved rapidly toward complete collapse. By the summer of 1946, it 
is reported that people were literally throwing away smaller notes in 
the streets. According to the official United States view, the inflation 
was caused in no small part by the diversion of current output (greatly 
reduced in the first instance by war damage) to Russia in payment of 
reparations and occupation costs. In a note to Moscow in July 1946, 
the United States Government maintained that over half of the cur- 
rent manufacturing output in Hungary was going to Russia. The 
Russians, on the other hand, stressed the German transfer of almost 
all movable wealth from Hungary as the main causal factor. In 
August, the worthless pengé was withdrawn from circulation and 
replaced by the forint. The Hungarian Government successfully 
stabilized this unit, which was pegged at 11.6 to one United States 
dollar. 

China is another country that has suffered from severe inflation. 
Some idea of its extent may be obtained from the depreciation of the 
Chinese dollar in terms of the American dollar: in the middle nineteen 
thirties an American dollar was worth 3 or 4 Chinese dollars; at the 
end of 1946 it was worth 3,350 at the official rate and even more on 
the black market. Transportation difficulties greatly accentuated 
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Chinese problems. China has never had an adequate system of rail 
or road transport. In its existing state of disintegration the network 
has proven completely inadequate for the heavy tasks imposed upon 
it. Food surpluses have existed in one province simultaneously with 
famine conditions in another province a few hundred miles away. 
Prevailing civil war conditions in large parts of China have greatly 
retarded the return of production and consumption to peacetime levels, 

In China, Hungary, and almost all countries where money has de- 
preciated in value rapidly, barter has increased. In Germany, cur- 
rency has not changed in value, yet barter has displaced monetary 
exchange to a point that it threatens to destroy the entire system of 
incentives connected with a price economy. The unique feature of 
the German situation is that although the Allied Military Authorities 
successfully avoided the usual kind of inflationary spiral of wages and 
prices, goods have remained so scarce and marks so plentiful that 
people are reluctant to exchange either services or goods for marks. 
Absenteeism among workers—who stay away from their jobs in order 
to barter with farmers for food—is an increasingly common occur- 
rence; it is reported that many wage earners stay on their jobs pri- 
marily because they get larger rations when they are employed. 
Shortages of labor and particularly of skilled labor are general. Busi- 
nessmen, in possession of large quantities of bank deposits as well 
as cash, have little incentive to exchange goods for marks of dubious 
value or to plan for increases from the current low level of produc- 
tivity. Thus, the universal lack of confidence in the currency has 
greatly hampered the upswing in German production. 

Latin America’s price problems arise to a much greater degree from 
external factors than is the case in other areas. In spite of the wartime 
impetus to industrialization in Brazil, Mexico, and other countries, 
Latin Amevica is still principally a raw-material economy. Wartime 
demand for the continent’s raw materials was very great and exports 
rose rapidly. Imports—through which Latin America obtains most 
of her necessary industrial products—were curtailed because of both 
the wartime scarcity of shipping and the diversion of resources to 
war production in countries which normally supplied this region. 
The tremendous excess of exports over imports increased holdings of 
foreign exchange from approximately 1 billion dollars ‘in 1941 to 5 
billion dollars in the fall of 1946, thereby adding to inflationary pres- 
sures in Latin America. The outcome was a large increase in currency 
circulation, bank deposits, and credit in most of the countries; for 
example, between the latter part of 1941 and the early part of 1946, 
currency in circulation tripled in Bolivia and Ecuador and increased | 
by six and a half times in Venezuela. The Mexican monetary situa- 
tion illustrates the effects of these forces: one of the important factors 
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contributing to the higher cost of living is the rise in money in circula- 

tion by more than 400 percent between 1934 and 1946, while the phys- 
ical production of goods and services increased only 25 percent. As 
increased imports become available, the situation in many countries 
may be expected to improve. 

Not all of the factors making for inflation in Latin America origi- 
nated in wartime conditions; in some instances the war only developed 
difficulties that had been latent. In Brazil, for example, the begin- 
ning of the inflation problem goes back to the early 1930’s when the 
Government first undertook a program of industrialization and began 
to issue increasing amounts of paper money. The issuance of’such 
currency reached large proportions in most of Latin America during 
the war. 

Industrialization, which increased sharply in some of these countries, 
consumed scarce materials and attracted rural labor to urban areas. 
The result was that the demands on rural production increased at the 
same time that workers were being withdrawn. Transport also proved 
inadequate to the greater burdens placed upon it, particularly after 
the flow of gasoline from the United States was reduced to a trickle 
because of the needs for the war effort and submarine warfare. 

High freight and transportation costs, speculation, black-market 
activities, and ‘high-profit margins—which constitute inflationary 
pressures in many regions throughout the world—are sometimes of 
great importance in Latin America. In one country, it was reported 
that goods were “‘invariably” sold at prices from 200 to 600 percent 
and more above their landed cost plus duties. 

Higher prices in North America and Europe are also felt in Latin 
America. Some Latin Americans are concerned over drastic declines 
in the value of their large dollar and sterling credits because of rising 
prices in the countries from which they import. ‘ 

For the countries of the Far East and of Latin America, long 
distances from both North American and European markets and 
sources of finished goods have magnified the effect of higher ocean 
freight rates, which by the spring of 1946 had increased on an average 
of from 50 to 100 percent over 1939 levels. 





Government Intervention in the Price System: Price Control, 
Rationing, and Subsidies * 


COUNTRIES WHERE INTERVENTION HAS BEEN REDUCED 


Most Governments found it necessary to intervene in the operation 
of the price system during the war period and to retain the controls 
at least to a limited extent in the postwar era. Price control, ration- 


2 This subject has been treated in more detail in the Monthly Labor Review for November 1945 (pp. 
882-900) and for May 1946 (pp. 777-790). The situation described in these articles remains substantial!) 
the same except for the trends noted in this section. 
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ing, and subsidies have been the devices most commonly employed ip 
order to aid in the equitable distribution of scarce goods and to avoid 
runaway inflation. By the end of 1946, certain countries had gone 
further than others in lifting these controls. 

The United States has decontrolled prices and wages more rapidly 
than any other large country. From August 1945 to mid-November 
1946, the Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ price index had risen 
17.4 percent. Between the middle of June 1946, the last pricing date 
when the old price control law was still in effect, and the middle of 
November, when many but not all of the controls had been lifted, 
the index rose 13.8 percent. 

In Canada, a similar movement toward the withdrawal of Govern- 
ment intervention occurred during the first half of 1946. However, 
the 4.3-percent rise in the cost-of-living index between January and 
July and the weakening of price controls in the United States led the 
Canadians early in July to retard their decontrol program. Thus, 
although subsidies were withdrawn and price control eliminated in 
many instances, Canada still retained its wartime system of price 
control, subsidies, rationing, and governmental bulk purchasing over 
a significant segment of the economy. Food subsidies, for example, 
were being paid at an annual rate of about 90 million dollars early in 
November 1946 as compared with their peak rate of 130 million 
dollars in 1945. However, wage and salary controls were lifted at 
the end of November 1946 and plans for the rapid removal of other 
controls were announced. The Canadian cost-of-living index rose 5.2 
percent between August 1945 and October 1946. 


COUNTRIES WHERE INTERVENTION HAS BEEN CONTINUED 


In most of Europe, fear of an inflationary wage-price spiral has kept 
price stabilization programs in force and in some cases even strength- 
ened them. Generally, however, upward price adjustments have been 
made continuously in response to the pressures already described. 

Either by exclusive purchasing for resale to consumers or by licensing 
domestic production and imports, the British Government maintained 
close controls over the supply and distribution of consumers goods 
that were only slightly relaxed after the end of the war. The more 
important foodstuffs (except potatoes, fish, and fresh vegetables) and 
clothing and furniture remained on the ration list; the food rations are 
changed as the supply situation alters. Prices of many rationed 
products are kept down by subsidies, which will cost approximately 
1.3 billion dollars in 1946-47. 

Rationing is still prevalent throughout Europe, even in countries 
like Sweden and Switzerland which have fared relatively well. Bread, 
meat, fats, and sugar constitute the minimum list of rationed foods in 
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almost all countries; coffee, chocolate, rice, and dairy products are 
usually found on the list too. The quantities included in the ration 
vary, as in Great Britain, according to the available supplies. Favor- 
abie crops in 1946 made it possible to increase rations in most parts 
of Europe. The size of the ration has been greater in some places 
than in others. In Italy, where the food situation has been particu- 
larly unfavorable, an average of 724 calories was supplied daily to 
normal consumers in eight large cities during the first half of 1946. 
In France, on the other hand, official rations of meat, milk, sugar, 
bread, and other items were approximately 1,300 to 1,400 calories 
per day in the third quarter of 1946. 

Various attempts to control prices in Latin America have been 
largely ineffective. Price ceilings, rent control, Government requisi- 
tioning and distribution of supplies, and profit restrictions are among 
the devices that have been provided by legislation or decrees. 


Statistics of Prices 
A WARNING NOTE ON THE USE OF PRICE INDEXES 


The following tables present official indexes of retail (cost of living) 
and wholesale prices in a number of countries. For reasons discussed 
below, many of these indexes must be regarded as conservative estimates 
of the increase in prices. Some of them are more accurate measures of 
price changes than others; and without specific knowledge of the 
degree of reliability of each index, comparisons between the extent of 
price changes in various countries should not be made except to obtain 
rough approximations of the relative price movements. 

In the very nature of the changes they are designed to measure, 
price indexes perform least satisfactorily in times of significant varia- 
tions in the patterns of production and consumption, as in a war period 
or in the present postwar era. Yet these are the times when labor, 
business, and government agencies would like to lean most heavily 
on such indexes for guidance in policy formulation. The cost-of-living 
type of price index is devised to measure variations in the cost of a 
fixed basket of the more important goods and services purchased by 
families of urban wage earners. Some of them reflect in their weight- 
ing patterns changes in family expenditures, which may be caused by 
alterations in the composition of the basket purchased as well as in 
prices; most of them do not. 

During periods of change in the nature of production and con- 
sumption, price indexes may not reflect price movements accurately 
because of the difficulty of comparing the usefulness of new goods 
with that of goods formerly produced and consumed, and in addition 
there may be and frequently are important changes in the quality of 
the goods available for pricing from time to time. In periods when 
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governments have fixed ceiling prices, some goods are always sold 
above the ceilings in regular markets and some in hide-away and fly- 
by-night markets. Many official statistical agencies take the position 
that the prices used in computing official price indexes should cover, 
in the proper proportions, not only ceiling prices but also above-ceiling 
prices charged in regular markets but not prices in irregular channels. 
This is the practice of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Other official statistical agencies use only ceiling prices in index com- 
putation. Explanations of the pricing procedures used are not 
available for the indexes of many foreign countries and this lack is a 
great handicap in the interpretation of the figures. 

Where black markets are very widely patronized and where the 
discrepancy between official and free prices is very great, price indexes 
may grossly understate the increase in the prices actually paid by 
most purchasers of goods. For example, a report comparing ceiling 
prices with actual prices in 11 representative markets in one Latin 
American city showed that actual prices of certain staples ranged 
from 129 to 200 percent of ceiling prices. 

Understatement of the actual extent of price increases may result 
also as a byproduct of the use of subsidies. Subsidies—which pro- 
vided producers with incentives to maintain or increase output without 
making price increases necessary—have been applied to consumer 
goods as a means of circumventing the disastrous wage-price spiral. 
However, in some countries where wages have been tied to the cost of 
living, subsidies have sometimes been used to keep the cost-of-living 
index from rising but not the total cost of living to the average con- 
sumer. This is possible because cost-of-living indexes, in the interest 
of economy, are almost always based on the price movements of a 
smaller number of goods than wage earners actually buy. Since in 
normal times the prices of closely related commodities move together, 
price changes for an entire group of products are indicated by the 
price movements of one or two typical items. When the particular 
commodities priced for the index are selected for subsidization, how- 
ever, a downward bias is immediately introduced. 

An example of the effect of subsidies in contributing to the under- 
statement of price increases may be found in the British cost-of-living 
index. Many important items in the index—which is based on a 
1914 worker’s budget and does not allow for subsequent changes in 
consumption habits—are subsidized. Thus, although the cost-of- 


_ living index stood at 31 percent above the prewar level early last 


summer, it was recognized in an official publication that the actual 
increase in consumers’ prices was closer to 50 percent.* 





‘ British Information Services: Labor and Industry, in Britain, June 1946 (p, 93). 
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Despite these difficulties, the price indexes are presented in the 
following pages because they represent the best data that are available 
on the movement of prices. By regarding them as minimum esti- 
mates of the extent of price rises, serious errors in interpretation will 


be avoided. 
RETAIL PRICE INDEXES 


Most of these indexes show changes in retail prices of commodities, 
rents, and services in cities. Footnotes indicate those with more 


restricted coverage. 


Tasie 1.—Indexes of retail prices (living costs) in American republics, August 1939- 
November 1946 . 


[August 1939= 100] 
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TaBLE 2.—Indexes of retail prices (living costs) in countries of the British Commonwealth, 
August 1939—November 1946 


[August 1939= 100] 
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TaBLe 3.—Indexes of retail prices (living costs) in countries of Europe and the Middle 
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TaBie 3.—Indexes of retail prices (living costs) in countries of Europe and the Middle 
N pe 
t, August 1939—November 1946—Continued 
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WHOLESALE PRICE [NDEXES 
The wholesale price indexes are based on prices paid for goods sold 
in primary markets, weighted in accordance with their relative 
importance in the countries concerned. The number and kind ot 
items covered, the method of collecting prices, and the method of 
computing the indexes differ from country to country. 


TaBLe 4,—Indexes of wholesale prices in American republics, August 1939—November 
1946 


[August 1939= 100] 
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TABLE 5.—Indexes of wholesale prices in countries of the British Commonwealth, August 
1939—November 1946 


{August 1939=100] 
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1 Not available. 
2 Last week of August 1939. 
‘July 1939. 
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Taste 6.—Indexes of wholesale prices in countries of Europe and the Middle East, 
August 1939—November 1946 


[August 1939= 100] 
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First Report of the Council of Economic Advisers ' 








Tue Council of Economic Advisers—established in the Executive 
Office of the President by the Employment Act of 1946 *—expressed 
the view in the first annual report to the President that “the outlook 
for production and jobs is that it should be more than ordinarily 
favorable for a period of some years ahead.’”’ The report concluded: 

‘“‘In spite of certain conditions that might make for a dip in 1947, we 
believe that courageous and sensible action by those responsible for 
the administration of private business relations (including labor 
unions) can at least hold such a recession to moderate proportions if 
not avert it. Thereafter, it would seem that broad basic conditions 
suggest that it will be easy to have some years of high production, 
employment, and purchasing power without the display of any extra- 
ordinary economic statesmanship by leaders of industry, labor, farm- 
ing, and finance. In those years, however, we should not be satisfied 
with a level of production and conditions of use which fail to produce 
favorable results for all sections of the country and all segments of the 
population. In those years, also, if foresight is not keen and action 
vigorous, the stage will be set for serious unemployment, underproduc- 
tion, and want in the years that follow. It is our belief, however, that 
enough time is afforded in which wise policy and action on the part of 
labor, of management, of agriculture, and of finance, with a very care- 
fully considered complementary role by Government, will not only 
raise the national prosperity to new high levels but will maintain those 
levels with a degree of stability which has not characterized the earlier 
exploratory and speculative decades of our industrial life. It is toward 
such a system of continuous study and collaborative guidance of the 
Nation’s business on a basis of competitive private enterprise and 
economic democracy that the Employment Act of 1946 is directed.’ 

Many conditions are favorable to great prosperity in 1947, the 
Council states. The Nation was not devastated by war. The existing 







































By Council of Economic Advisers. Washington, December 





1 First Annual Report to the President. 
1946. 

? Public, 304, 79th Congress. Fora summary ofthe provisions of the Employment Act of 1946 see Monthly 
Labor Review, April 1946 (p. 586). 
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plant, labor force, and technology exceed anything known in the 
country’s past, and funds are more than adequate for full use of the 
physical resources. Postponed demand and purchasing power are 
also potential sources of great activity. Yet, there is a possiblility 
of such mishandling of economic affairs that 1947 might be a year of 
curtailed production, irregular employment, and _ unsatisfactory 
purchasing power. 

Mutual and workable adjustment of wage, price, cost, and profit 
relations by the voluntary bargaining of the parties involved wil 
primarily determine the outlook for production and jobs in 1947. 
Legislative changes in business institutions will be minor in -deter- 
mining developments; either the statesmanship or the obstinacy of 
the men, particularly the leaders, who are active parties in business 
operation, will be the chief factor. 

In the Council’s opinion, the Government should not in 1947 under- 
take large-scale public works or subsidies to quicken employment or 
stimulate production. Management, labor, farmers, and financiers 
should deal with the impediments to prosperity in the near future. 
The Government must continue to bid against employers for labor 
to furnish facilities needed to aid veterans,’ to protect civilian health, 
and to educate the oncoming generation. However, the conflicting 
factor thus injected into the general economic situation cannot be 
ignored. Other public expenditures have been curtailed so far as pos- 
sible, both to avoid making a contribution to inflation and to insure 
that more will be obtained for each dollar spent at a later time. 

A warning was given that plans should be made to use the country’s 
productive resources after the pent-up demand for cars, houses, 
refrigerators, etc., is met, and the need for such goods is on a replace- 
ment basis. The real magnitude of the Nation’s productive power 
must be recognized, and it should be utilized to produce for all the 
population the things that only the more favored had in the past. 





Wage and Hour Statistics 


Wage Structure of the Cigar Manufacturing Industry, 
January 1946' 


STRAIGHT-TIME hourly earnings of workers in the cigar industry aver- 
aged 73 cents in January 1946. Men earned 85 cents an hour; women, 
who accounted for over three-fourths of the total labor force, were 
paid 69 cents. ‘Twenty-nine percent of the men and 8 percent of the 
women averaged $1.00 or more hourly. 

The Middle Atlantic and Southeast States had over-all plant 
hourly averages of 73 and 75 cents, respectively. These regions, 
together, included 70 percent of the establishments having 8 or more 
employees and over three-fourths of the workers. The Pacific Coast, 
as in most industries, tended to show the highest hourly earnings. 

Workers in union establishments and in the larger establishments 
and communities tended to earn more than others. The pay of those 
making long-filler cigars was usually greater than of those making 
short-fillers. 

Paid vacations for plant workers were granted in half of the estab- 
lishments and nonproduction bonuses were paid in one-fifth of the 
plants studied.? 


Production Methods and the Labor Force 


The productive capacity of the industry is concentrated to a great 
extent in plants utilizing cigar machines. However, hand methods of 
making cigars are still used in a large number of the smaller shops. 
In addition, many establishments producing short-filler cigars employ 
a combination of machine and band metbods in the cigar-making 
process. In machine plants, the proportion of the labor force engaged 
in the cigar-making operation was much smaller than in the plant 
group using hand methods only. 

Women workers accounted for more than three-fourths of the total 
labor force ia the cigar industry in January 1946. The proportion of 


1 Prepared by Kermit B. Mohn from a field survey made under the direction of the Bureau’s Regional 
Wage Analysts. 

2 The study upon which this article is based was limited to establishments manufacturing cigars and 
employing at least 8 workers. Such plants were estimated as numbering 356, and as employing almost 
45,000 workers in January 1946; 198 of the establishments having over 30,000 of the workers were included in 
this study. More detailed information on wage structure in the cigar industry will be available in bulletin 


form, 
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women employed in the machine plants was considerably higher thai 
in shops producing cigars by hand methods. All workers at the 
cigar-making machines, in both long-filler and short-filler cigar pro- 
duction by straight machine methods, were women. 

Less than half of the establishments studied had union agreements 
covering a majority of their workers. Somewhat more than half of 
the workers covered by this study were employed in these union plants. 
All establishments studied in New England were unionized. At the 
other extreme, only 1 of 7 plants (18 percent of the workers) in the 
Southwest had an agreement. ‘The most important regions—Middle 
Atlantic and Southeast—had collective bargaining ir 32 and 51 per- 
cent of their establishments (28 and 69 percent of the workers), respec- 
tively. The oldest union, and still the leading one insofar as number 
of agreements are concerned, is the Cigar Makers International Union 
of America (AFL). This union has practically all the agreements in 
New England, York (Pa.), Tampa (Fla.), and Los Angeles (Calif.). 
The Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union of 
America (CIO) has numerous agreements in New York City and a 
smaller number in Philadelphia and the Great Lakes region. A few 
other agreements are scattered among other unions. 


Wage Structure 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS BY REGION AND SEX 


Plant workers in cigar factories throughout the country averaged 
73 cents an hour on a straight-time basis in January 1946. Men had 
average hourly earnings of 85 cents and women 69 cents (table 1). 
About 11 percent of all workers had hourly earnings of less than 50 
cents, while more than 13 percent averaged $1.00 or more. Among 
the men workers, over 5 percent earned below 50 cents, but almost 
29 percent were included in the $1.00-or-more group. For women 
the proportions were about 13 and 8 percent, respectively. 

The two regions having the greatest concentration of the industry— 
Middle Atlantic and Southeast—had over-all plant averages of 73 
and 75 cents, respectively. Men in the former region earned 82 
cents compared with 87 cents in the latter; for women the corres- 
ponding figures were 71 and 69 cents. The over-all plant average in 
the Pacific region ($1.02 and highest in the country) was almost 
double that of the Southwest (52 cents). 

The significance of regional over-all differences is obscured because 
of the variations in occupational structure accompanying dissimilar 
manufacturing methods. Thus, only a fifth of all men plant workers 
in the Middle Atlantic region were engaged in “hand” occupations 
(bunchmaking, rolling, or whole cigar making), while in the South- 
east over 55 percent were similarly employed. In contrast to the 
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over-all averages, those for individual occupations (table 2) show that 
the Middle Atlantic led the Southeast in 11 of 13 men’s jobs with 
one other being equal, and in 8 of 10 jobs for women. For those 
occupations affording a Middle Atlantic-Southeast comparison, men 
workers in the former region averaged an estimated 10 percent more 
pay on the basis of uniform occupational structures. Among the 
women, the Middle Atlantic advantage amounted to about 3 percent. 


TaBLe 1.—Percentage distribution of all plant workers in cigar-manufacturing estab- 
lishments by straight-time average hourly earnings ' and region,? January 1946 
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! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 

? The regions used in this study are as follows: New England—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia; South- 
east—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tenneessee; Great 
Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas; and Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 

3 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 





Although men’s over-all earnings exceeded women’s by a substantial 
margin, on an occupational basis this condition existed in only one of 
the three processing jobs (hand bunchmaking) for which comparisons 


could be made. Women had slight advantages among the hand cigar 
makers and hand rollers. In the Middle Atlantic region, men had 
higher averages in all three of the comparable processing occupations, 
and in the Southeast in one of the two jobs for which comparisons 
could be made. In the three nonprocessing occupations—foremen, 
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janitors, and stock clerks—men’s earnings exceeded women’s in both 
regions and in the country as a whole. 


AREA DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS 


Tampa led all other cities in cigar-manufacturing employment: 
Philadelphia ranked second. Men in the former city earned 90 cents 
an hour compared with 81 cents in the latter. Tampa women’s 
earnings, averaging 82 cents, exceeded those of Philadelphia women by 
11 cents. These rather unusual differences reflected the contrasts in 
occupational structure in the two cities. Cigar making in Tampa is 
still done by hand primarily or by a combination of hand and machine 
methods. Conversely, in Philadelphia, cigars are machine-made to 
a very large extent. Thus, the men’s average in Tampa is, for all 
practical purposes, the combined average for hand bunchmakers 
($1.00) and hand rollers (82 cents)—jobs which had practically no 
representation among men in Philadelphia. Similarly, the over-all 
average for women in Tampa was influenced to a great extent by the 
earnings of hand rollers (88 cents) who constituted almost half of the 
women in the labor force; in Philadelphia, this occupation accounted 
for less than 4 percent. In contrast, Philadelphia had 10 times 
as many long-filler machine wrapper layers as Tampa. This is a 
comparatively less skilled occupation. Although these occupationa! 
differences had a considerable effect on the over-all earnings of Tampa 
women, they were not solely responsible for the differential over 
women in Philadelphia, since the averages in 5 of the 7 comparable 
jobs were higher in the former city. 

New York City exceeded all of the other cities insofar as over-all 
earnings were concerned but employed fewer workers than Tampa or 
Philadelphia. Here again, hand methods of manufacturing affected 
the wage levels to a considerable degree. 


FACTORS IN VARIATION OF OCCUPATIONAL EARNINGS 


Earnings tend to be affected by a number of factors so interrelated 
that it is impossible to isolate the effect of any single element com- 
pletely. Thus, some of the differences in earnings apparently related 
to any one of the factors shown in the following paragraphs may have 
been affected by others. 

Unionization.—Union workers averaged about 14 percent more an 
hour than those in nonunion establishments in the country as a whole; 
they had the advantage in two-thirds of the jobs for which comparisons 
could be made. However, the significance of these apparently favor- 
able differentials becomes obscure when the union-nonunion relation- 
ships are analyzed in the various regions. In the Southeasi, the union 
workers generally had the advantage; there was no clear-cut margin in 
the Middle Atlantic. Absolute comparisons could not be made in the 
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New England, Pacific, and Southwest regions because all plants in 
New England were unionized as were 10 of 12 in the Pacific while, at 
the other extreme, only 1 of 7 in the Southwest had a union agreement. 
However, the influence of the higher-paid union workers in the New 
England and Pacific regions and the low-paid nonunion workers in the 
Southwest on the respective over-all national averages must be con- 
sidered in these comparisons. 

Size of establishment and community.—Although comparisons are 
made difficult by the variations in manufacturing methods and accom- 
panying occupational structure, it was possible to trace a mild 
tendency for average earnings (among those establishments having 
more than 20 workers) to increase with the size of the plant. The 
relationship was reversed between the smallest planis (8 to 20 workers) 
and the next group (21 to 50), possibly because the very small plants 
often manufacture a more expensive product. Similar relationships 
prevailed in both the Middle Atlantic and Southeast regions. 

For the industry as a whole, hourly earnings tended to rise directly 
with the size of the community in which the establishments were 
located. A differential of almost 7 percent in favor of workers in 
cities of over 100,000 population as against those in cities with between 
25,000 and 100,000 resulted from direct advantages in 13 of 19 com- 
parable jobs. The average difference between the medium-sized 
cities and the smallest (under 25,000)— caused by favorable margins 
in 11 of 12 jobs affording comparison—was about 20 percent. The 
relation between the earnings in the large and medium cities in the 
Middle Atlantic region was almost the same as that described above, 
but a contrary tendency existed between the medium and small 
cities. Unfortunately, there was an insufficient number of plants in 
each of the three size groups in the Southeast to permit the inclusion 
of separate data for this region. 

Type of filler—Workers in long-filler plants generally averaged 
more pay per hour than those in plants making short-filler cigars.’ 
For the industry as a whole, the long-filler advantage existed in 17 of 
20 comparable occupations. This over-all advantage amounted to 
more than 9 percent, after making allowances for differences in the 
occupational structure. 

The situation was somewhat similar on an occupational basis in the 
two regions in which comparisons were made. In the Middle Atlantic 





3 Cigars are of two main types, long filler and short filler. In the former, the filler or body of the cigar is 
composed of long pieces of tobacco leaf formed into an even “‘bunch’’; the short filler is composed of shredded 
leaves or tobacco scraps. Generally, the long-filler cigar is considered of superior quality and is more expen- 
sive to the smoker. 

For this study, all cigar plants were classified as manufacturers of long- or short-filler cigars according to 
the predominance of the type manufactured. Therefore, it must be understood that the various groups of 
workers did not necessarily work entirely on one type of cigar to the exclusion of the other, since in those 
plants making both types, all workers were classified only on the basis of the predominant product. 
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region 13 of 18 and in the Southeast 14 of 17 occupations had higher 
averages in the long-filler group. On the basis of average earnings, 
however, with the same occupational structure for both types of filler, 
there was no difference in the Middle Atlantic States. The South- 
east long-filler workers had an over-all differential of over 13 percent. 


MINIMUM ENTRANCE AND JOB RATES 


Nationally, entrance and job rates * for men and women had their 
primary concentration at the legal minimum of 40 cents; a secondary 
concentration was at the 50-cent level. Either one or the other of 
these rates had been established in about half of the plants for.both 
men and women. Other entrance rates ranged from less than 40 
cents (2 for men, 3 for women) to more than 75 but less than 80 cents 
(1 each for men and women). Job rates of less than 40 cents were 
also in existence (2 each for men and women). On the other hand, 
3 plants had job rates of 90 cents or more for men and women. 


TABLE 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in cigar 
establishments, by Region, January 1946 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


« These rates do not, in al! probability, refer to the same occupations in all plants, and within any plant 
the two rates (entrance and job) frequently apply to different occupations. With these limitations the 
data are believed to reflect the minimum-wage standards at the time of the survey. 
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TaBLE 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings! for selected occupations in cigar 
establishments, by region, January 1946—Continued 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
These same concentrations existed generally in the Middle Atlantic 
and Great Lakes regions. In the Southeast, most entrance and job 
rates were 40 cents, with very few above that figure. 


Wage and Related Practices 


Most employees in the cigar industry, including practically all 
those in processing occupations, are piece workers. Nationally, 73 
percent of the wage earners were paid on this basis in January 1946. 
The range, by region, was from 58 percent in the Border States to 82 
percent in the Southeast. Only 3 of the 198 establishments had no 
system of incentive payments in operation. 

A workweek of 40 hours for both men and women was predominant 
intheindustry. For men, it existed in over 61 percent and for women 
in almost 65 percent of the establishments. The next most common 
workweek for both sexes was at least 45 but less than 48 hours, and 
the 48-hour week ranked third. A scheduled workweek of more than 
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48 hours was reported by only 11 establishments for men, and by 8 
for women. 

Extra shift work was very uncommon in the cigar industry. Of 
the 198 plants, 18 reported a second shift; none had a third shift, 
Only 7 percent of the workers were employed on the second shift and 
in most cases received no premium compensation for this work. 

Over half of the establishments granted vacations with pay to plant 
workers after 1 year of service; three-fourths of those having office 
workers reported the same feature for that group. The vacation 
period for plant workers was 1 week in more than 9 out of 10 cases. 
For office workers, the vacation was of 1 week’s duration in slightly 
more than half of the establishments and 2 weeks in all except one of 
the others. Vacations with pay were most prevalent, proportionately, 
on the Pacific Coast and least prevalent in the Southwest. 

Bonuses unrelated to production were paid to plant workers in 
over one-fifth and to office workers in about two-fifths of the establish- 
ments. In practically‘all cases, this extra remuneration was a Christ- 
mas bonus. 

Only 9 establishments in the Middle Atlantic region and 2 on the 
Pacific Coast (of the 198 studied) reported provisions for paid sick 
leave for plant employees. All plants in the former region granted 6 
days of paid leave; those in the latter awarded 5 days or less. Of 
those establishments having office workers, 1 in each of the Middle 
Atlantic and Pacific regions provided sick leave for such employees. 

Formal provisions for a paid lunch period of more than 20 minutes 
were practically unheard of in the industry. Only 2 of the 198 
establishments, both on the Pacific Coast, reported this feature. 

Slightly more than a fifth of the establishments reported the exist- 
ence of an insurance and/or pension plan for their plant workers. 
Almost a fourth of those plants employing office workers had such 
benefits. Practically all of these plarts were located in the Middle 
Atlantic region. The most frequently reported plan provided for 
life insurance, and health insurance ranked second. 
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Union Wages and Hours in the Building Trades, 
July 1, 1946’ 


HourRLY union wage rates for building-trades journeymen averaged 
$1.79 an hour on July 1, 1946, and for helpers and laborers $1.14. 
Bricklayers showed the highest average ($2.06 an hour). Between 
1945 and 1946 over 95 percent of the workers received a wage-rate 
increase of at least 10 percent. Among the 75 cities studied, Char- 
lotte, N. C., had the greatest average increase in journeyman rates 
(17 percent), and Charleston, S. C., had the most substantial advance 
for helpers and laborers (42 percent). 

Straight-time weekly hours, averaging 39.1 for journeymen and 
39.5 for helpers and laborers, represented about a 1-percent reduction 
during the year. Approximately three-fifths of the journeymen and 
one-fourth of the helpers received double-time rates for overtime; 
about 90 percent of both groups received double pay for Sunday work. 

This article is based on effective union scales (as of July 1, 1946). 
These are defined as the minimum wage rates or maximum schedule 
of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and trade unions. Rates in excess of the agreed minimum 
may be paid to union members because of long service, special quali- 
fications, or for personal or other reasons. These premium rates were 
not used in the preparation of this report. Field representatives of 
the Bureau obtained 2,759 quotations of scales covering 509,331 
journeymen and 117,290 helpers employed in 75 cities ranging in 
size from 40,000 to 1,000,000." 

The 1946 survey took place during the short interval when all wage 
and price controls were suspended by virtue of the Presidential veto 
of the bill extending the Price Control Act.* In general, the scales 
reported by the union officials as effective on July 1 had received 
prior approval of the Wage Adjustment Board for the bulding con- 
struction industry. For 64 cases in which higher rates were reported 
on July 1 than had been previously authorized, the subsequent 
restoration of controls legalized the higher rates in over 40 percent 
of the instances and rolled back the remainder to lower levels. Com- 
parison of the last authorized rates with those reported on July 1 
indicated that had wage controls been operative on the survey date, 
hourly average wage rates for journeymen and helpers would have 
been about 0.7 percent and 1.0 percent less, respectively. It is recog- 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by Donald H. Gerrish, assisted by James P. Corkery 
and Herbert M. Abowitz. 

1 A forthcoming bulletin wil] contain additional text and tables, including a listing of the union scales in 
effect for each building trade in the 75 cities. Where possible this bulletin will also include rate changes 
between July 1, 1946, and the date of publication. ' 

'H. R. 6042 (79th Cong.; 2d sess.) was vetoed June 29, 1946. This bill also provided for the extension 
of the Stabilization Act. 
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nized, however, that the 64 cases are too few to permit any adequate 
generalization. 

Union Hourly Wage Rates 

TREND OF UNION WAGE RATES 4 

The annual increase of more than 11 percent in rate of pay, shown 

on July 1, 1946, was the largest percentage change recorded over a 
single year since 1920 (table 1). Practically all this advance took 
place after VJ-day. During the war and the early reconversion 
period, the effectiveness of the Wage Adjustment Board in stabilizing 
wage rates for the building construction industry ® is evidenced by the 
following facts: Between 1941 and 1945 hourly rates in this tidustry 
increased only 10 percent (amounting to about 14 cents an hour), in 
contrast with a 35-percent rise (about 18 cents an hour) for a compar- 
able period in World War [ (1916-19). From the time wage controls 
were adopted in July 1942 until July 1945, building hourly rates rose 
only slightly less than 4 percent. 


Tasie 1.—Indexes of union hourly wage rates in all building trades, 1907-46 
[1939= 100] 


























i | 
_ | Helpers | Helpers 
Year # trades| 7°Umney-| and Year |All trades] 7°UTMCY- | and 
| laborers | laborers 

| 
odaienins | —— | _ 
1907 29.2 29. 7 27.3 || 1927 91.3 91.7 86. 4 
1908 31.2 31.6 28.5 || 1928 91.9 92.4 87.3 
1909 32.7 33.2 29.5 || 1929 — 93.1 93. 6 RR & 
1910- 34.0 34.6 30.5 || 1930 97.0 97.5 93 
1911- 34.5 35. 2 30.6 || 1931 97.3 97.8 92.8 

| 
1912 35. 3 36.0 30.9 || 1932 | 83. 1 83. 6 79. 2 
1913 it 36. 9 31.8 || 1933 | 80.8 81.4 75.7 
1914 36. 9 37.7 32.1 || 1934 81.4 81.8 77.9 
1915 | 37.2 38. 0 32.4 || 1935 82.3 2.8 78 
1916 | 38.4 39.3 33.5 || 1936 85.3 85. 5 82. | 
| 
1917 40.8 41.5 36.8 || 1937 ' 91.2 91.4 90. 1 
1918 | 45.3 45.9 42.6 || 19388 ____ 99.3 99.3 99.2 
1919 51.9 52.4 49.3 || 1939 100. 0 100. 0 100. | 
1920 | 70.0 70. 1 71.5 || 1940 101.6 101. 4 102. 0 
1921 71 71.4 72.2 |} 1941 105. 3 105. 0 106. 8 
1922 66. 9 67.3 65.7 || 1942 ner 111.9 110.9 117.5 
1923 73.9 74.2 69.7 || 1943 112.7 111.5 118.9 
1924 79.8 80. 1 75.4 || 1944 113.6 112. 4 120. 3 
1925... __- 82.9 83.1 77.9 || 1945 a tf 116.0 114.4 125.9 
1926 ls | 88.3 88.7 84.9 || 1946 129. 3 126.8 146. 3 
| 











It is difficult to compare the gains of the past year with those real- 
ized immediately after World War I, because the first war ended later 
in the year and the Bureau’s study was then as of May 15 rather than 
as of July 1. However, by May 15, 1919, 6 months after the end of 
World War I, rates had risen about 15 percent over May 15, 1918, in 
comparison with an increase of over 11 percent recorded in the 11 months 


4 The Bureau has computed an index series with the year 1939 as a base for measuring changes in scales 
from year to year. This index series, rather than the actual average of rates in this and previous reports, 
should be used to determine the trend of hourly wage rates, because of changes in coverage and shifts in 
union membership between two periods. For the procedure used in the index, see forthcoming bulletin 

‘A summary of the development and activities of the Board will be included in the bulletin to be issued 


later. 
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after World Warll. In view of the removal of all wage controls follow- 
ing Executive Order 9081 of November 9, 1946, there may be substan- 
tial wage increases in the near future. During a comparable period 
after World War I (1919-20), when there was also a great construction 
program, union scales advanced 35 percent. 

The 11-percent wage increase for journeymen between 1945 and 
1946 was slightly less than that for all trades combined, although the 
gain for helpers and laborers was substantially more (16 percent). 
Of the 27 journeyman trades studied 18 reported average increases 
exceeding 10 percent (table 2). Foremost among these were trades 
essential in all types of construction: Carpenters, bricklayers, eompo- 
sition roofers, painters, and plasterers. Larger increases were recorded 
for such trades as granite cutters, but these trades were relatively un- 
important in the current construction program or had relatively few 
workers compared to the carpenters and bricklayers. 

Electricians and plumbers—critical groups in the current construc- 
tion program—had comparatively small gains owing primarily to 
the fact that large unions of plumbers and electricians in New York 
City maintained their wartime hourly rate of $2.00. Most cther 
New York City unions obtained increases of about 25 cents per hour. 


TasLe 2.—Percent of increase in union building-trades wage rates, by trades, July |, 
1945, to July 1, 1946 





Percent of ‘ Percent of 
increase Trade increas 
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=== Roofers, slate and tile 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES, JULY 1, 1946 


Building-trades workers surveyed on July 1, 1946, averaged $1.67 
an hour, as a whole; journeymen made $1.79 and helpers and Jaborers 
$1.14 (table'3). The serious shortage of bricklayers in some area: 
may account in some degree for their ability to negotiate rates we!! 
above a number of the other trades. Stonecutters, a trade with very 
little work in the current construction program, had a rate nearly 2s 
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high, however. Stonemasors, with the third highest average, in most 
instances belong to the bricklayers’ union and generally receive the 
same scale as bricklayers. Lathers, plasterers, and plumbers likewise 
had averages exceeding $1.90 an hour. Paperhangers, on the other 
hand, had the lowest rate among journeymer ($1.60). 

Almost half of the journeymen received between $1.60 and $1.90 
an hour and over a fifth $2.00 or more, whereas less than 6 percent 
fell below $1.50. The most frequently reported rate was $1.75. 








Tasie 3.—Average hourly wage rates and average straight-time weekly hours for union 
members in each building trade, Ju ty 1, 1946 
















































| i] ° 
Aver-| Aver- Aver- | Aver 
age age | age age 
Trade rate | hours || Trade | rate | hours 
per | per || | per | per 
hour | week | hour | week 
| 
All building trades _. $1.670 | 39.2 || Journeymen—Continued. 
oo geo Roofers, slate and tile- : $1.723 | 40. 
Journeymen.._-_...--- mews --=-| 1. 792 39.1 | Sheet-metal workers____- _..-| 1.809} 39 
Asbestos workers 1. 799 39. 4 | EI. 1.884} 38.7 
Boilermakers_-. -- 1. 867 39. 2 Steam and en fitters__- 1.879 | 39 
Bricklayers____-._-- 2. 058 38. 3 Stonecutters._____-- onusach BT 7 
Carpenters. _...-.- 1. 730 39.3 Stonemasons... _. ; | 1. 964 38.8 
Cement finishers. 1. 746 39.9 Structural-iron workers ..-| 1.888 39. 
Electricians, inside wiremen 1. 853 38. 4 | See BE. 20.200~~-.. ...--| 1.808] 40. 
Elevator constructors 1. 838 40. 0 |) | 
Glaziers. - ..--- hes 1. 682 39.3 || Helpers and laborers | 1.138 39 
Granite cutters_- SRE 38.7 Bricklayers’ tenders | 1.242] 39 
Lataets.. «s...-... nr oi 1. 941 38. 5 Building laborers_-. -- ..-| 1.065 | 39.8 
Machinists... .-- ot 1. 800 39. 7 Composition roofers’ helpe rs_._.| .989 | 39.8 
Marble setters. 1. 823 39.7 || Elevator constructor’s helpers._..._| 1.285 | 40. 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers 1. 806 38.7 Marble setters’ helpers__......_; 1.283 | 40 
I saline deeeaisenticune _.1 1.705 39.0 | Plasterers’ laborers________- _.| 1.347] 39.1 
Paperhangers. - - -- = | 1. 600 39.7 | Plumbers’ laborers. --.-........-| 1.147 38.9 
oO EEE 1. 951 37.9 | Steam and sprinkler fitters’ 
Plumbers and gas fitters......._| 1. 906 38.0 || SCE. Ry Se 1. 517 37.2 
RS SR PEE ...| 1.749 39.8 || Terrazzo workers’ helpers____._| 1.360 38. ¢ 
Roofers, composition ~~ > oe 39.5 || Tile layers’ helpers. ___- 1. 271 4. 0 











Among journeymen, only boilermakers, bricklayers, and stone- 
masons had no members working for less than $1.60 an hour, and 
each of these trades had a substantial number of workers above $2.00. 
In 9 trades, a third or more of the workers were rated at $2.00 or 
more, including 70 percent ofall bricklayers. The lowest rate, $1.00 
an hour, generally covered either_roofers or glaziers and included 
only 228 workers. The highest rate was $2.79, paid to sign painters 
on outdoor advertising in New York City. 

Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers had the highest average rate 
among the helpers’ and laborers’ groups, which was explained by 
the very heavy membership in New York City, where the union 
rate was $1.73.° The composition roofers’ helpers had the lowest 
average. The building-laborer classification was most important, 
as it included about 65 percent of all helpers and laborers studied. 

Over two-thirds of all helpers and laborers received between $1.00 


and $1.40 an hour. About fifth had rates between 60 cents and 
*These workers will probably be excluded in future reports, as the helper system is being eliminated by 


the Plumbers and Steamfitters’ International Union (United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and Canada, AFL). 
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¢1.00, and an eighth received between $1.40 and $1.80. The lowest 

hourly rate scale (60 cents) applied to building laborers in Jackson, 

Miss., the highest ($1.75) to plasterers’ laborers in San Francisco. 
CHANGES IN UNION WAGE RATES BETWEEN 1945 AND 1946 


The 12-month interval between the surveys of July 1, 1945 and 
1946, witnessed the cessation of hostilities, an advance in the cost 
of living, a tremendous building-construction program, acute short- 
ages in numerous commodities (including building materials), and 
intense union activity to secure improvements in basic wage rates. 
The forces at work manifested themselves in the current study 
particularly by the marked shifts in ratios revealing the extent and 
magnitude of rate changes. 

On July 1, 1945, a third of the building-trades members for whom 
comparable quotations were received reported wage increases since 
the prior study date. By July 1, 1946, almost 89 percent of the com- 
parable quotations tabulated, embracing all but 4 percent of the 
comparable membership, showed wage boosts. Whereas advances 
of 10 percent and over affected less than 6 percent of all members on 
July 1, 1945, the proportion so benefiting rose to almost 70 percent 
on July 1, 1946. 

Principal trades which led both in the proportions of quotations 
showing increases and the percentage of members benefiting by rate 
raises were the bricklayers, carpenters, and building laborers. 

A majority of the journeymen and of the helpers benefited by rate 
gains of 10 to 20 percent. The helper group predominated in the 
categories with increases of 20 percent or more, 34 percent of their 
members falling therein,’ as constrasted with 4 percent of the jour- 
neymen. 

Considerable segments of important trades registered gains between 
10 and 20 percent, notably bricklayers (68.6 percent), carpenters 
(80.6), sheet-metal workers (73.5), painters (52.2), plasterers (53.2) 
and building laborers (56.7). 

Elevator constructors and their helpers, plumbers, and electricians 
ranked highest in membership proportions working under quotations 
involving no wage changes. No decreases in wage rates during the 
year were reported in any of the 75 cities surveyed. 


POSTSURVEY RATE CHANGES 


From July 2 until November 9, 1946 (the termination date of wage 
controls), the Wage Adjustment Board approved increases benefiting 
almost a fourth of the workers included in the July study. These 
raises, not reflected in any of the tahles appearing in this report, 


' This was the result, in the main, of increases up to 3744 ceuts an hour to helpers in cities with low basic 
scales and/or high membership concentration. 
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averaged 15 cents an hour, and lifted the general average to $1.7] 
on November 9, a gain of approximately 2 percent for each of the 
two groups. Inclusion of these later increases would advance the 
index of union hourly wage rates for all workers to 132.0 on November 
9 (journeymen, 129.5; helpers, 149.5). During the period from the 
end of the war to the end of wage controls, union building-construction 
wage rates advanced about 14 percent. 
UNION WAGE RATES BY CITY AND REGION 

As in previous years, the highest city averages* for journeymen 
were found in the New York metropolitan area (table 4). The 
average for the adjacent city of Newark was slightly above that for 
New York, which may have been caused by the higher electrician’s 
scale in Newark, as other important trades have about the same scales 
in these two cities. Chicago ranked third with respect to journeymen 


TABLE 4.— Average union hourly wage rates in the building trades, by cities and population 
groups, July 1, 1946 


Average || | Average 
hourly || City and population group hourly 
rate 





City and population group 





Journeymen Journeymen—C ontinued 
Population group I (over 1,000,000): | Population group IV (100,000 to 250,000): | 

New York, N. Y ; Dayton, Ohio 

Chicago, Il .§ Youngstown, Ohio 

Arerage for group I : Peoria, Ill. 

Philadelphia, Pa : South Bend, Ind. 

Detroit, Mich . 822 New Haven, Conn 

Los Angeles, Calif ’ i} ps sa = : 
, ; pringfie _ tees averits 
eg oR epcebanannenl | Rock Island (Il. di strict 1. 

1 maha, Nebr i. 
a: Pa Des Moines, Iow a. 
St. po z, 6 Erie, Pa- 
Oklahoma City, - Okla_- 
aera for group TT ned 3 Reading, Pa 
San Francisco, Calif __.__-_- ; 
Average for group IV - 

Cleveland, Ohio-- po esonatonsin Worcester, Mass 

Baltimore, Md ee i G d R id Mi — 

=| Soo five Se ore apace, Mic 

Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake eu Utah_. 

ee, 97% We aaa Scranton, P 

Population group III (20, 000 to 500. 000): Duluth, Minn 

Newark, N. ‘ Nashville, Tenn_ - 

Toledo, Ohio Wichita, Kans___....---- RET; Tae 

Cincinnati, Ohio ; Richmond, Va-- 

0 - Norfolk, Va 

Seattle, Wash Jacksonville, Fla 


Rochester, N. Y Tam 


, Fla 
, , Char otte, N. 
Indianapolis, Ind Population group V (40,900 to 100,000): 
Average for group III. 


Butte, M 
Houston, Tex Charleston, W. Va 
St. Paul, Minn 


Phoenix, Ariz 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Mobile, Ala 
Columbus, Ohio Madison, Wis 
Louisville, Ky 


Binghamton, N. Y 
Portland, Oreg Average for group V 
Birmingham, Ala  ¢ yer See 
Memphis, Tenn Little Rock, Ark 
Providence, yw 


CE”! Ewe 
Portland, Maine 

San Antonio, Tex 

New Orleans, La 


543 |) Charleston, 8. C 
Atlanta, Ga 


York, Pa 
494 Jackson, Miss 
! Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 
® The averages presented were weighted according to the number of members in each local union covere’ 
by the reported rates and, in many cases, may he lower than a simple average of specific rates owing to the 
large memberships in the less-skilled trades varrying the lower rates. 
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1.7 TaBLE 4.—Average union hourly rates in the building trades, by cities arid population 
4] se’ 
groups, July 1, 1946—Continued 
the ik 
, verage : Average 
the City and population group hourly City and population group hourly 
rate rate 
ber - 
the Helpers and laborers Helpers and laborers—Continued 
: P opulation group I (over 1,000,000): Population group IV (100,000 to 250 0,000): 
AON ST, Ws cicnctcensesicwewncs $1. 442 Spokane, Wash....................- $1. 197 
Chicago, Til i Le a aes ee 1. 322 SE SI, SS enn annmestnnnne 1, 197 
Average for group I.___......-------- 1. 245 Richmond, Va PD A TT LS 1. 160 
i nee nae 1, 201 New Haven, SSeS 1.140 
Los Angeles, Calif_.................- 1.141 tl Se 1. 133 
ED SR eee nena 1. 036 —— Mose ee SS. 1. 084 
en population group II (500,000 to 1,000,000) : 3 -----s8a------ pl 
y "hen Francisco, TE hes, 5s. L318 a ee hie’ Utah... .-------..--- - 
1€é eee 1. Soe I ee, eS eee ’ 
Cleveland, Ohio.............-..---- 1. 266 ee ee = ae 
for Pittsburgh, Pa..........--..-------- 1, 255 7° Saere-—- co 
; 4, ¢ (are eg 1. 233 Ere Pa sh Sa cena otalnectanaitate 1038 
ns 4 een 1, 227 || CL 1 021 
Averace for group II... --.....-..--:..- 1.207 ————-— O15 
les SS Se SO Sr 1. 183 ieere ¢ for ——_ <<. 1018 
Washington, D. C..__........-...- 1. 073 Readin Pe. ee = +---eeeee parm 1 008 
en Baltimore, Md.-..--.-..---.-------- - 086 Grand Kap ids, Mieh_-.---.-.---.... 983 
F Population group III (250,000 to 500,000): OPNONL, TES. ....0.~--cgupunw a=. . 951 
tion OS ES Se SS 1. 393 Wichita, ERROR ce . 932 
" “) , © See 4 1. 296 Oklahoma City, Okla__.......---- . 897 
eat et A ee a 1, 234 ES Ore . 838 
ww oe a a ae 1. 220 ee ae . 826 
_ Minneapolis, Minn----.._.....----- 1, 183 SG, Ws... <-.....aeeaep~us . 783 
)  &  @ OR RE es 1. 174 Jacksonville, Fla_............----- . 768 
> Postma, Oreg..2........-..~...-5-. 1,174 Nashville, Tenn__-_---- . 765 
RES eS RS BE 1.155 || Population group V (40, 000 to 100 ,000) : 
Coy CPM oon... ones 1. 137 Ee 1. 169 
TR a 1. 127 Phoenix, Ariz.........------- 1. 062 
Average for group, IIJ____.....------- 1.048 Mad ison, SEER 8 eS ; 1. 056 
786 reer 1.017 Poruend, Meee............--. 1. 038 
782 ll hg ee 1.012 OO | eae . 951 
769 oY a ees . 961 eS =a a . 921 
726 “Bos Se er . 944 Average for group V._...-----.------- 912 
679 > 3 eee ee SRS . 883 CC BO EEE ee . 859 
676 RS RE SE Joe Ss . 870 Charleston, 8. C_.__---- .- ee on 
670 OE See ee . 813 BD Sn nonconetnduvaces=< . 716 
651 NE) Re eee . 810 bcc cee Lupaoaakoce. . 680 
627 RN RE . 804 | 5 nn cw tin wiih piace aciondoel . 664 
619 ES he. cn tn adie kis . 792 | I a, Wg ocd mw raids os aie aelieem 
616 San Antonio, Tex___- nantea kee . 776 (8 aE to ae 
602 workers. Butte, Mont., one of the smallest cities surveyed, was 
562 highest among the cities of 40,000 to 100,000 population and ranked 
- eleventh among the 75 cities studied. For journeymen, Charlotte, 
518 N. C., and Jackson, Miss., had the lowest city averages. 
im In 52 of the 75 cities studied the average increases for journeymen 
is between 1945 and 1946 were over 10 percent.® Charlotte, N. 
13 and Houston, Tex., with increases of approximately 17 percent each, 
" had the largest average gains for this group, Charleston, S. C., the 
00 smallest (less than 6 percent). 
aa New York and Newark, as in the case of journeymen, also had the 
385 highest average rates for helpers and laborers; Mobile, Ala., and 
10 Jackson, Miss., were the lowest for helpers and laborers. With few 
 —— exceptions (generally the highest-wage cities), there seemed to be 
09 little relationship between the level of rates for journeymen and help- 
© * These net changes were based on the specific rates for 1945 and 1946, weighted by the membership for 
each union in 1946. Only those quotations showing comparable data for both years were included. As 
d building-trades hourly wage rates in normal years tend to be changed by additions of either 12}4 or 10 cents, 
1e specific increases for 1946 will reflect larger percentage changes among those trades with comparatively low 


Seales. For this reason cities which have lower scales tend to show the greatest percentage increases. 
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ers. Washington, D. C., for example, had the highest average for 
journeymen among cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000 population but next 
to the lowest for helpers and laborers. 

In many cities substantial percentage increases were recorded during 
the year for the helper and laborer groups. The rise of 42 percent in 
Charleston, S. C., was due to the advance in building laborers’ rates 
from 50 to 75 cents. In Houston, the increase of about 33 percent 
resulted from changes in rates for building laborers (from 60 to 80 
cents an hour) and for other trades (from 75 cents to $1.00). Other 
increases of over 25 percent were found in Jacksonville, Memphis, 
Oklahoma City, Tampa, and Youngstown. The only city showing 
no increase in the helper and laborer group was Mobile. 

Wage rates for building construction workers as a whole were 
consistently higher in the larger cities. Substantially higher averages 
were recorded for most building-trades workers in the North and 
Pacific region as compared with the South and Southwest area (chart 
3). The differential for all journeymen trades combined amounted 
to about 15 cents in group III cities, 18 cents in group IV cities, and 
about 2 cents in the smallest or group V cities. The largest differences 
were found in the helper and laborer group, where the averages shown 
for the North and Pacific region were almost 34 cents higher in group 
III cities, 24 cents in group [V cities, and 12 cents in group V cities. 

Cities in the North and Pacific area had higher journeymen averages 
than cities in the South and Southwest region in 62 of 74 possible com- 
parisons. With the single exception of elevator constructors’ helpers 
in the group V cities, all 19 comparable averages for helpers and 
laborers were also substantially higher in the North and Pacific 
section than in the South and Southwest. The higher average for 
elevator constructors’ helpers among group V cities in the South and 
Southwest was due to a rate of $1.38 an hour in Phoenix compared 
with a rate of $1.02 in Portland, Maine. 


Overtime and Sunday Rates 


After the war most building-trades unions returned .to prewar 
standards regarding overtime and Sunday rates. During the war, 
time and a half for overtime was the general practice as a result of the 
wartime stabilization agreement between the contracting agencies of 
the Federal Government and the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. 

In July 1946, over three-fifths of the journeymen received double 
the basic rate if they were required to work other than regular hours. 
In this industry, this generally means after 8 hours per day, 40 hours 
per week, on Saturdays, or beyond specified daily hours such as after 
5 p.m. or before 8 a.m. Only 8 trades had a majority of their mem- 
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bers covered by an overtime rate of time and a half. In 7 trades, over 
90 percent of the membership was included under double-time rates, 
About 9 of every 10 journeymen received double time if required to 
work on Sunday. 

The situation was different for helpers and laborers, as only about 
a fourth of the workers received double pay for work at other than 
regular hours; about three-fourths received time and a half. If re- 
quired to work on Sunday, however, 9 out of 10 helpers and laborers 
received double time, their proportion equaling that of journeymen. 

Weekly Hours 

On July 1, 1946, straight-time weekly hours averaged 39.2°for all 
building-trades workers; journeymen averaged 39.1 hours and helpers 
and laborers 39.5 (table 3). Over four-fifths of the journeymen were 
on the standard 40-hour week; most of the others had a 35-hour week. 
Electricians, plasterers, and plumbers were the only trades with a 
substantial percentage of members on the 30-hour week, largely owing 
to the 30-hour straight-time week for these trades in New York City. 
Nine out of every 10 helpers and laborers were covered by the 


40-hour week. 
TaBLeE 5.—Indexes of union weekly hours in all building trades, 1907-46 
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Straight-time weekly hours for all building trades workers declined 
about 1 percent during the year, bringing the index to 100.2—very 
close to the 1941 figure (table 5). This reduction was caused by the 
termination of the agreement between the unions and the Govern- 
ment which established the 40-hour week,” and by the transfer of 
workers from Government to private projects. Prior to the war, 
many unions had straight-time workweeks of less than 40 hours and 

© An agreement between the Building and Construction Trades Department of the American Federation 


of Labor and the Contracting Agencies of the United States Government, dated May 22, 1942, and effectiv: 
July 1 of that year, stabilized wages and established the straight-time 40-hour week on al] Government 


projects. 
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in general did not require overtime pay for hours up to 40 per week on 
either Federal or private work during the war. Because of the large 
volume of work available at the present time, some of these unions 
continued their 40-hour week agreements. 

Straight-time hours for journeymen fell somewhat more than for 
helpers and laborers, because very little adjustment was necessary in 
1942 to bring the helpers to a 40-hour week, whereas greater adjust- 
ment was necessary for the journeymen. The greatest hourly re- 
duction recorded (7 percent for steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers) 
resulted from a decrease in hours (from 40 to 35) in New York City. 


Apprentices 


Typical of the significant changes brought about by the postwar 
boom in the construction industry was the indication (by more than 
1,050 building-trades locals in the cities surveyed) that there were 
approximately 9 active journeymen for each apprentice in July 1946, 
contrasted with a ratio of almost 34 to 1 a year earlier. Proportions 
of apprentices to journeymen ranged from less than 2 percent for 
stonecutters and stonemasons to 23 percent for asbestos workers. 
Exceeding the over-all average of 9 to 1 were the electricians, cement 
finishers and plasterers, and sheet-metal workers, with about 5 
journeymen to each apprentice. A low ratio was recorded for painters 
and paperhangers—1 apprentice to more than 20 journeymen. Sig- 
nificant increases in the apprentice labor force were reported by the 
carpenters, bricklayers, cement finishers, lathers, plasterers, and sign 
painters. 

Trade practices, labor-market conditions, and custom exert far 
greater influence on apprentice-journeymen ratios than size of trade 
membership. Carpenters, with the largest membership tabulated, 
had about 1 apprentice for each 10 journeymen, whereas asbestos 
workers, with about 2 percent as many members as the carpenters, 
reported about 1 apprentice for every 4 journeymen. 

Over two-fifths of the locals queried reported that union regulations 
permitted further expansion of the apprentice force over the number 
employed July 1, 1946. This group included virtually all of the 
granite and the stone cutters’ locals, about two-thirds of the cement 
finishers and plasterers’, and half of the lathers’ and roofers’ unions. 
Among the 22 cities in which at least 50 percent of the building- 
trades locals indicated that opportunity for expansion existed, were 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. 
On the other hand, more than three-fifths of the locals of boilermakers, 
bricklayers, electricians, glaziers, plumbers, and sheet-metal workers 
reported that apprentice membership could not be further increased. 
Two-thirds of the locals contacted stated that they would not favor 
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employing more apprentices than their existing ratios permitted. 
In contrast, significant proportions (although in no case a majority) 
of the bricklayers’, cement finishers’ and plasterers’, lathers’, and 
roofers’ locals favored the employment of more apprentices than 
allowed by present ratio. Two of the numerically small trades had 
a majority of the locals on record as favoring an expansion of the 
apprentice ratios. 

Better than 7 of every 10 locals tabulated have established appren- 
tice programs in cooperation with employers or their associations and 
have registered these programs with either a State or Federal apprentice 
agency. About two-thirds of the locals reported that the average 
apprentice rate considered as a percentage of the journeyman rate 
was higher in July 1946 than in 1939. 


Union Participation in Residential Construction 


Seventy-three percent of the building-trades locals reported that 
they negotiated agreements covering most of the residential construc- 
tion work in their areas. At least 8 out of 10 locals of building laborers, 
painters and paperhangers, electricians, carpenters, and plumbers, 
and a slightly lower proportion of bricklayers, cement finishers and 
plasterers, glaziers, and sheet-metal locals indicated that they con- 
_trolled the bulk of residential work in their territory. On a geo- 
graphical basis, more than half of the unions in 60 cities (44 in the 
North and Pacific region, 16 in the South and Southwest) had juris- 
diction over the major portion of residential work in their localities. 
In only 8 cities did all of the unions claim to control a majority of 
this branch of the work. 

Almost all the locals reported that their agreements make no pro- 
vision for lower scales for residential work. According to union officials 
contacted in the 75 cities surveyed, over 250,000 organized building- 
trades workers were engaged on residential construction on July 1, 
1946, of whom about 89 percent were working under union agreement ; 
the remainder were employed with union sanction. Substantial! 
majorities of the locals asserted that residential work not under union 
agreement on July 1, 1946 did not generally command lower scales 
than either union or nonunion commercial work or union residential 
work. 

In two cities (in Pennsylvania), however, all the locals maintained 
that residential work not under union agreement commanded lower 
scales than nonunion commercial work. All of the locals in 7 cities 
reported that such scales were lower than union commercial rates, and 
in 9 cities each of the locals claimed that lower scales generally pre- 
vailed for nonunion residential work than for such work under union 
agreement. 
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Labor Requirements 





Labor Requirements in Softwood Plywood Production ' 


PLywoop, a relatively new building material, is the subject of the 
fourth ? in a series of studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
labor required to produce the principal types of building materials. 

Plywood made to special size and shape was used for furniture and 
other manufactures as early as the middle of the 19th century. How- 
ever, it was not until 1905 that it was made in stock sizes, and not 
until about 1920 that the material now known as Douglas fir plywood 
was first produced. About 153 * million square feet of the latter was 
manufactured in 1925, the first year for which data are available. 
Thereafter production rose to a peak of 1,840 million square feet 
in 1942, and then dropped for three consecutive years to’ 1,222 in 1945. 
In 1946, owing partly to substantial increases in production rates 
during the last months of the year, output exceeded 1,400 million 
square feet, about half of which was in what are generally accepted 
as construction grades. This volume of production was only about 
enough to meet the estimated minimum requirements for the current 
housing program and other essential needs. 

Plywood board consists usually of an odd number of sheets of 
veneer so bonded together that the grains of adjacent layers are 
at right angles to one another. The result is a large, smooth panel 
which is very strong in proportion to its weight, and which has wide 
use in both conventional and prefabricated construction. It is used 
as sheathing, as a covering for partitions, ceilings, and the inner 
surfaces of exterior walls, for subflooring, and in some cases for siding. 
To date, it has been the basis of most prefabricated construction, 
in which it is better adapted than solid lumber for the covering of 
panels. In addition, it is used in doors and cabinets, and in the 
construction of concrete forms. 


! Prepared by Roland V. Murray in the Bureau’s Construction and Public Employment Division, under 
the direction of Brunswick A. Bagdon. The field data were collected by Joe R. Brinkerholf of the Bureau’s 
San Francisco regional office. 

’ For previous studies, see Monthly Labor Review, issues of September 1946, Labor Requirements in 
Cement Production; November 1946, Labor Requirements in Production and Distribution of Concrete 
Masonry Units and Concrete Pipe; and December 1946, Labor Requirements in Southern Pine Lumber 
Production. 

This report will be included in a forthcoming bulletin which will contain a detailed analysis of labor 
requirements in the production and distribution of lumber and lumber products. 

§ The standard unit of measure in the industry is a square foot of 3-ply material of a total thickness of % inch. 
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Scope and Method of Survey 


For a number of technical reasons, only Douglas fir has thus far 
been widely used in the production of softwood* plywood. The 
presence of cracks and center rot in other woods, their longer drying 
schedules, and their unsatisfactory gluing and sanding properties 
are among the factors which have discouraged their use. Hence, at 
least 97 percent of the total softwood plywood footage produced in 
early 1946 was from Douglas fir, the remaining 3 percent being chiefly 
from Ponderosa pine, with a scattering of other woods. The industry 
is therefore confined largely to those areas in western Washington and 
Oregon in which Douglas fir is the predominant species. It comprises 
only some 35 mills, 2 of which are in northern California and account 
for the relatively small amounts of plywood produced from woods 
other than Douglas fir. 

In order to obtain data for the current survey, a Bureau repre- 
sentative visited 9 of the Douglas fir plywood plants, selected for 
study in cooperation with the Douglas Fir Plywood Association. 
These plants accounted for nearly 43 percent of total softwood plywood 
production during the first half of 1946, the period covered by this 
survey. Sixty-nine percent of the sample production coverage was 
obtained in 7 Washington mills. This, however, only slightly over- 
emphasizes the importance in the industry of that State, which has 
about two-thirds of the total Douglas fir plywood capacity. At each 
plant, the representative transcribed from plant records data regard- 
ing total amount of production, man-hours worked in each principal 
plant department, and quantities of materials consumed, during a 
representative period in the first half of 1946. Observations of plant 
operations during these visits were supplemented by discussions with 
technical men in the trade association. 


Man-Hour Requirements, 1946 


The data obtained indicate that an average of 12.4 man-hours of 
labor were required in the mill to produce 1,000 square feet of ply- 
wood. The range of requirements in the individual mills surveyed 
was from 9.7 to 15.1 man-hours. The rather wide plant-to-plant 
variations reflect differences not only in plant efficiency but also in 
types of products. Plant efficiency is very largely a matter of plant 
age; the older mills were originally merely the panel departments of 
door plants, and the subsequent tremendous expansion overtaxed 
their facilities. 





4 Hardwood plywood is used mostly for furniture, store and office fixtures, and similar products. Its 
use in construction is largely limited to decorative paneling and ceiling. It will not be an important factor 
in the current housing program and therefore is not included in the current survey. 
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The effect of type of product on man-bour reqvirements is illus- 
trated by the 2 plants ai the extremes of the range noted above. The 
plant with highest requiremerts manufactured a variety of products, 
including exterior ® plywood (which requires closer control in manu- 
facture than the interior type), scarfed panels (giant panels produced 
by gluing together standard panels in a special hot press), and specialty 
items; the plant with the lowest requirements produced only standard 
interior panels, the simplest type of product. Another factor dis- 
torting plaat-to-plant comparison arises from the fact that some plants 
produce for themselves certain essential items which more commonly 
are purchased. Thus, 4 of the surveyed plants generated their own 
electric power, and 2 manufactured their own glue. 

The total man-hour requirements for the production of 1,000 square 


feet of plywood were distributed, by department, as follows: 


Man-hours per 1,000 square 
fest (3% inch basis) 








Average Range 
ES a eS Se 12. 4 9. 7-15. 1 
rn nee a cen non rane swabandeunns 10. 5 8. 5-13. 1 
Th id astcnnsdn Site pe aemat ence eet ohn geens ae, \welstasaa 
ean -avateewwitassoudeckdconea nce cacasess Ba. . Sesaukas 
Assembly (including finishing) -....-....-------------- - See ee 
PES i oh bind dd owe ewedtpss- on -n-en- epee = sedis gw) ~esendace 
Naapeecuetion departments... .....-.....-.--.---.----..- 1.9 1. 2—- 2.9 
tnt tink tbe neciodartenebanpe cn da s ae 
re i ss inn teamananh any sine inn oe ee qe en 


Production departments.—Relatively few man-hours (1.6 per 1,000 
square feet) are required in the green end operations, where the veneer 
sheets are produced. Here, the “‘peeler’’ logs (straight, sound logs, 
usually of a large diameter) are drawn from the pond and cut into 
lengths (usually 8 feet) determined by the desired length of the ply- 
wood panels. The bark is removed, and the log is mounted in a lathe 
which revolves it against a knife running the entire length of the log. 
The veneer is thus peeled off in a manner which resembles the un- 
rolling of a large roll of thick paper. It is conveyed over tables to 
clippers which cut it to panel widths or to widths determined by defects 
in the log. 

In the drying department, which accounts for the same number of 
man-hours as the green end operations, the individual pieces of veneer 
are run through a mechanical dryer, which reduces the moisture 





5 There are two basic types of plywood—the “‘exterior’’ and the ‘‘interior’’ (formerly called “moisture- 
resistant’””)—which differ chiefly in the type of adhesive used. The former is bonded chiefly with phenolic 
resin by the hot-press process, and represents the maximum in resistance to moisture. The latter is bonded 
with casein, soy bean, or similar glue, generally in a cold press, and is for use where continuous exposure to 


the elements is not required. 
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content to the desired low percentage in a few minutes. The veneer 
is then ready for the actual process of plywood manufacture. 

More than half of the total man-hour requirements, as shown in the 
above tabulation, are expended in the assembling department, which 
bonds the veneer sheets into plywood and finishes the panels accord- 
ing to their intended uses. Since many more different processes are 
used in this department than in any of the others, an attempt has been 
made to analyze its functions by grouping the processes into three 
classes as follows: 


Man-hours per 1,000 square feet 
(36 inch basis) 
Apverage _ Range 
PE CIEE, 2 cn ccdeniinte+bigntinnimonscncerdinnne 6.5 4. 1-8. 0 
Te EU. odd ot tnepetinas besmnnedenewmye <n Pt wane. 
Payoh acesceccchaceded JGne einen tedeee ouaaee gg 
PUR bide ce tell. dsb ol cde Ce ee 9) a: 


Owing to differences in production methods and cost systems, the 
above figures are based on data which may not be strictly comparable 
from plant to plant. Moreover, only 6 of the 9 sample plants were 
able to supply readily the detail necessary for this distribution. It 
is therefore offered only as a rough indication of the allocation of the 
relatively large number of hours absorbed by the assembling depart- 
ment. 

Veneer preparation, as referred to above, consists chiefly of the 
joining of fractional widths of veneer (their substandard size resulting 
from defects in the log) into full-size sheets by taping or gluing; the 
removal of smaller defects by cutting, plugging, and patching; and 
the selection of veneers appropriate for different uses. Bonding in- 
volves spreading glue on the prepared veneer sheets; ‘laying up’’ the 
latter into panels of the desired number of plies; and subjecting the 
assemblies to pressure (and, frequently, to heat) to set the adhesive. 
Finishing the panels requires dimensioning on saws; sanding; finish 
patching, to remove defects which have appeared during the manu- 
facturing; and such treating for special purposes as oiling the faces of 
concrete-form plywood. A further expenditure of 0.8 hour of direct 
labor is required for shipping, which includes handling through tie 
storage room and to the shipping facility, and packing. 

Nonproduction departments.—The man-hours shown for plant bur- 
den, which account for the greater part of the nonproduction labor 
requirements, represent for the most part the labor needed in the 
maintenance and protection of the mill and the operation of its power 
plant. Data from a few of the mills surveyed indicated that main- 
tenance and protection required about 0.8 hour, and power-plant 
operation 0.4 hour. (Power-plant requirements varied considerably 
according to whether the mills generated or purchased their electric 
power.) The additional 0.1 hour represents chiefly general plant 
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superintendence not chargeable to a specific production department, 
and a very small amount of laboratory work. Administration and 
selling, which, with plant burden, make up the nonproduction man- 
hours, include the activities of the central office executive and clerical 


personnel. 
Comparison of Man-Hour Requirements, 1935 and 1946 


A previous survey of labor requirements in the production of 
lumber and allied building materials ® measured the number of man- 
hours required to produce 1,000 square feet of plywood in 1935 in a 
sample of 6 mills, representing, as in the current study, about 40 per- 
cent of total production. A comparison of the figures developed in 
the two surveys follows: 


Man-hours per 1,000 square feet 
(36 inch basis) 


1935 1946 

ik eit cnddunduk  enaescupncs 16. 6 12. 4 
Factory production -__............... A tte Elia sea 15. 1 11.8 
Aaeeinietration end selling... .....................-...- 1.5 0. 6 


A substantial decrease ‘in total man-hour requirements, amounting 
to a little more than 25 percent, appears to have occurred over the 
ll-year period. Although the two measures are not strictly com- 
parable because of differences in the samples and methods of data 
collection, technical men in the industry believe that they reflect with 
reasonable accuracy the trend over the period. 

Since the earlier study attempted only the requirements break- 
down as shown above, it is not possible to analyze by department the 
decrease in “factory production” requirements. A review of some 
of the improved machines and techniques suggests, however, that 
labor requirements have decreased to some extent in every department. 

Among the more widely adopted improvements in the green end 
operations are mechanical barkers, which replaced the hand-wielded 
adzes; core lathes, for the rapid production of crossbanding ’ veneers 
from cores of logs peeled down on the large primary lathes; and 
automatic clippers, which increase the rate at which an operator can 
cut veneer sheets from the continuous ribbon flowing from the lathe. 
Driers, although not basically changed, have been redesigned to 
permit faster operation. Significant improvements in the dry end 
operations include the automatic plugger, which cuts out a defect 
and inserts a tight patch in a single operation, and the edge-gluer 
or tapeless splicer for joining fractional widths of veneer. Through- 





* Labor Requirements in Lumber Production, Monthly Labor Review, May 1937. (Reprinted as Serial 
No. R-529.) . 

™In plywood of 5 or more plies, crossbanding is the veneer used between the core (innermost layer) 
and the faces. 
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out the plant, special small lift trucks have replaced the hand propelled 
trucks for materials transportation. 

The decrease in unit labor requirements over the 11-year period 
tells only part of the story of the industry’s increased efficiency, 
however, because of the concurrent improvements in the quality 
and diversity of the product. Thus, the exterior type of plywood, 
which in early 1946 made up over 35 percent of total output and which 
has extended the use of plywood to entirely new fields, in 1935 had 
just been introduced commercially. Still more recent is the over- 
laying of veneer or plywood with resin-impregnated paper or pulp 
to improve appearance and surface wearing qualities. Moreover, 
improvement in quality and reduction in labor requirements have 
been accomplished in the face of a steady deterioration in the quality 
of peeler logs available, 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


The man-hours required at the plant for manufacture of plywood 
represent less than 70 percent of the total input of labor represented by 
a quantity of plywood delivered at the construction site. 

A substantial number of man-hours are required to produce the 
principal raw material, Douglas fir peeler logs. The study in 1935 
established that 6.2 * man-hours were required to cut and haul 1,000 
board feet of logs in the Douglas fir region. Thus, about 2.8 man-hours 
are required for the production of the 452 board feet of logs which, 
according to data collected by the Bureau of the Census,’ are consumed 
in the manufacture of 1,000 square feet of plywood. It is assumed, 
however, that this is somewhat less than the actual current logging 
requirement, because of the increasingly long distances over which 
logs must be hauled. Many of the Washington plants are unfavorably 
located with respect to the remaining sources of peeler grade timber, 
most of which are in central and southern Oregon, and log hauls of 
from 250 to 300 miles are not uncommon.” 

No estimates are available of the man-hours required for the manu- 
facture of glue, oils, sandpaper, and other materials, but it is thought 
the effect of these on total labor requirements is unimportant. Data 





8 This figure will be revised when the results of a projected study of current labor requirements in the 
Douglas fir region are available. 

* Facts for Industry, Series M 13B-96; Softwood Plywood, March 1946, Materials consumption data, 
as previously mentioned, were obtained in the present study and agree closely with these Census figures. 
The latter are used, however, because they are based on a coverage of the entire industry. 

” Survey of the Pacific Coast Softwood Plywood Industry, U. S. Forest Service, April 1946. 

An interesting result of this log-transportation problem has been the establishment of ‘‘green peeler plants’’ 
close to the supply of peeler grade logs in Oregon. These plants are in effect semiportable green end opera- 
tions, the veneer sheets produced being shipped to the parent factory for drying and assembly into plywood; 
several economies result from this transportation of veneer rather than logs. There is, however, a difference 
of opinion in the industry as to the probable future of the green veneer mill, and the present survey therefor: 
includes only operations at the parent plants. 
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on requirements for the production of the two principal types of glue— 
soy bean and phenolic resin—are, however, being assembled from 
trade association sources and will be incorporated in the forthcoming 
lumber bulletin. 

Transportation of the finished product to the construction site, 
another supplementary requirement, takes a comparatively large 
number of man-hours because of the location of the plywood industry 
with respect to the major consuming areas. In 1932, the last year 
for which data are available, it was determined that the average rail 
haul of plywood shipments was 1,153 miles. By use of methods 
developed by the Bureau in the 1937 study" of labor requirements 
in rail transportation, it is estimated that the rail haul of plywood 
over this distance required about 5.0 man-hours per ton, or about 2.3 
hours for 1,000 square feet. 

Thus, considering only these major items of labor requirements, a 
minimum of 17.5 man-hours are represented in 1,000 feet of plywood 
panels deposited on the job site. 





11 Labor Requirementsin Rail Transportation of Construction Materials, Monthly Labor Review, Octo- 
ber 1937. (Reprinted as Serial No. R. 637.) 
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Work Injuries in Manufacturing, Third Quarter 1946 


APPROXIMATELY 128,800 employees of manufacturing establishments 
are estimated to have experienced disabling work injuries! during 
the third quarter of 1946. This total represents 4,800 more injuries 
than occurred in the second quarter and 21,300 more than occurred 
in the first quarter of 1946. Compared with the third quarter of 
1945, the volume of injuries in the corresponding period of 1946 
showed an increase of 800. The total for the first 9 months of 1946, 
however, was over 73,000 less than for the first 3 quarters of 1945. 

The final outcome of many of the third-quarter injuries was still 
unknown at the time the reports were prepared. It is impossible, 
therefore, to evaluate accurately the economic losses which these 
injuries may ultimately entail. At the time of reporting, however, 
it was known that about 400 of the injured workers had died and 
that about 5,400 others would have some form of permanent physical 
impairment. As a partial evaluation of the cost to society, it is 
conservatively estimated that the workers injured in the third 
quarter lost at least 2,576,000 man-days of work during the period 
because of their injuries. The value of this amount of working 
time in wages alone probably exceeds $20,000,000. 

In contrast to the rising trend in the total volume of work injuries 
which has been evident during the second and third quarters of 1946, 
the ratio of injuries to actual time worked has remained remarkably 
constant. In the first 3 months of the year the average for all manu- 
facturing was 18.2 disabling injuries for each million employee-hours 
worked. In the second quarter the average was 18.1, and it remained 
at this level during the third quarter. The increase in the actual 
number of injuries resulted directly from the rise in manufacturing 
employment rather than from any general relaxing of safety standards. 

Among the 116 industry classifications for which data were avail- 
able, the best third-quarter safety record was achieved in the women’s 
and children’s clothing industry, which had an average of only 3.4 
disabling injuries per million employee-hours worked. This was 
the third consecutive quarter in which this industry had a frequency 


1 A disabling work injury is one which results in (a) death or (6) permanent physical impairment or (c) 
renders the injured person unable to work for a period of time beyond the day on which the injury occurred. 
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rate of less than 5, giving it a cumulative average of 3.9 for the 
first 9 months of 1946. The best cumulative average for the 9- 
month period, however, was 2.8 for the synthetic rubber industry, 
which also had an average of less than 5 in each of the last 3 quarters. 
The third-quarter average of 3.7 for the synthetic rubber industry, 
however, was not quite as good as that of 3.6 for the electric lamp 
(bulbs) industry. The latter, as a result of its record of less than 5 
disabling injuries in both the second and third quarters, had a 
cumulative frequency rate of 3.9 for the first 9 months of 1946, the 
same as that of the women’s and children’s clothing industry. Three 
additional industries which had third-quarter frequency rates of 
less than 5 were synthetic textile fibers, 4.0; aircraft, 4.8; and photo- 
graphic apparatus and materials, 4.8. 

In sharp contrast to these outstanding low injury-frequency rates 
the third-quarter average for combination saw- and planing-mill 
establishments was 70.6 disabling injuries per million employee- 
hours worked. Plants engaged exclusively in sawmill operations 
had an average frequency rate of 60.4, and the wooden-container 
industry had an average of 50.2. 

Comparisons between the second- and third-quarter injury-fre- 
quency rates of the various industry classifications indicated a slight 
tendency toward higher rates. Among the 114 classifications for 
which comparison was possible, there were 25 industries which had 
no significant change in their frequency rates,’ 53 which had signifi- 
cant increases in their third-quarter rates, and 36 which had signifi- 
cant decreases in their rates. In the general all-manufacturing 
average, however, the lesser number of frequency-rate reductions 
balanced the greater number of increases because most of the latter 
occurred in the smaller industries. 


Industrial injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, third quarter 
1946, with cumulative rates for 1946 



































Third quarter ew 
Num- Frequency rate‘ for— | Cymu- 
Industry ? ber of ~| lative | 1945: 
estab- Av- | SeP- Third) Jan.- | An- 
lish- | July | - st | tem- | quar- Sept. | nual 
ments 3 su ber | ter | 19464 
Apparel: 
Cistnmme, men’s and boys’. _....................... 402| 9.4] 8.1] 92] 8&9 8.3 8.4 
Clothing, women’s and children’s._.___._..__._____- 316 | 3.5| 29] 3.9] 3.4 3.9 4.6 
Apparel and accessories, not elsewhere classified __ _- 48 | (5) (5) (5) 8.7 6.6 6.3 
Trimmings and fabricated textile products, not 
ESS EERSTE 57 | 18.6 | 16.6 | 14.9 | 16.8 15.0 17.4 
Chemicals: 
Compressed and liquefied gases. __.__....__...____. 38 | 7.0/ 2.4] 7.5] 6.0 7.4 | 17.7 
Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides._............_____- 75 | 15.1 | 16.0 | 13.7 | 15.0 14.6 14.9 
REC EMS Uae 44/ 4.8] 7.5| 45] 5.6 5.2 3.6 
CS ROE Ee 186 | 14.1 | 14.8 | 13.4} 14.1 12.8 16.0 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. __.................--- 61 | 16.4 | 18.9 | 14.4) 16.6 14.7 17.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 


2 No change of less than a full frequency-rate point was considered significant. 
725607—47—_6 
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Industrial injury-fr ‘y rates' for selected manufacturing industries, third quarter 


1946, with cumulative rates for 1946—Continued 








Third quarter 


Frequen 
rate if 





Frequency rate ‘ for— 











Industry ? Num- Cumu- 
| ber ad ve 
estab- an.- 
lish- | yy, | Aus | SeP- |Third) Sept. 
ments 3 y gust ber | ter 1946 4 
Chemicals—C ontinued 
Plastic materials, except rubber. __............._._- Risvoal 2.64. 4235.26 7.0 
i te i A PS oe pi 57} 9.1 7.7) 8.4] 8.4 7.9 
EE a Pa Cea SS ae 22} 5.7) 22] 29] 3.7 2.8 
Ee, See ae 18} 4.7] 41] 3.1] 40 5.1 
Chemical products, not elsewhere classified__.°____- 51 | 26.8 | 21.1 | 17.0 | 21.5 21.4 
Electrical equipment: . 
Automotive electrical equipment__._..........___.- 15} (5) (5) (5) | 13.9 13.3 
8 8 RR na lncelll  tRm, tilll iat hiatal 24 | 18.0 | 25.1 | 21.3 | 21.8 19.8 
Communication and signaling equipment, except 
I es 2] 7.0] 5&8] 5&3] 5.9 7.6 
pS ae a ey ey eee ae ee 32 | 18.1 | 16.6 | 17.3 | 17.3 14.4 
Electrical equipment for industrial use____._._.___- 245 | 11.7 | 11.6] 10.8 | 11.3 11.5 
ae eee 16} 44) 21) 48] 3.6 3.9 
I I ET I is cecehin on oss cnsielater tees hacen 29 | 18.0 | 18.9 | 15.1 | 17.3 20.2 
Radios and phonographs___.........._-....______._. 129} 7.3) 6.1] 66] 6.6 6.6 
7 _— equipment, not elsewhere classified ______ 22] 5.6|10.0] 98] 8.5 8.3 
ood: 
NE NE etn fall et lity Marie~" 43 | 24.2 | 17.7 | 28.5 | 23.4 19.8 
Ce CINE ION. os 6 one inns s+ dn cecedese 36 | 22.7 | 30.0 | 20.6 | 24.6 25.0 
t,he ee TR al Atk 34 | 16.2 | 21.6 | 14.9 | 17.7 18. 2 
ES IR PCE RE &. OFS OB a 88 | 26.3 | 30.3 | 24.2 | 27.0 27.9 
EGE SO Ea ene pea mene Sa LeaNy 48 | 10.0 7.6 tan 8.4 9.7 
ES EEE ae 18 | 15.2] 18.5 |} 11.2 | 15.0 14.5 
Fee peed (| | ill pai 363 | 32.5 | 31.0 | 32.4 | 32.3 33.0 
F products, not elsewhere classified._.._________ 41 | 16.7 | 18.8 | 11.1 | 15.5 18.2 
Furniture and lumber products: 
is oe OF. 8 con be caseghkiniin dens 91 | 25.5 | 30.4 | 21.4 | 25.9 25.3 
Mattresses and bedsprings_-._................_____- 88 | 29.6 | 20.3 | 19.6 | 23.1 27.2 
....)0)0)””ltCi<COt”:té~C:ti‘érR I ee 244 | 50.2 | 53.2 | 46.9 | 50.2 45.6 
Miscellaneous wood products, not elsewhere clas- 
RE th eciss ong pctnidetabeucr takbiadedd 99 | 42.6 | 41.8 | 25.2 | 36.4 32.0 
Iron and steel: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets._.._...._.__________. 44 | 21.4 | 18.6 | 16.1 | 18.6 17.6 
aca the ety PE telah al Tie 37 | 25.1 | 32.2 | 30.6 | 29.4 27.6 
Outeery ee eens tees. .. .....s5055. es. se. cece 32 | 23.9 | 17.2} 18.34 19.3 19.4 
Fabricated structural steel. ......................_- 226 | 32.6 | 28.5 | 28.4 | 29.8 29.8 
NO Se ee ee 118 | 32.4 | 31.0 | 27.9 | 30.4 28.1 
a tc A IP cae 376 | 49.9 | 48.5 | 46.1 | 48.1 47.1 
EE EE es ey eee. Pee oe 106 | 35.0 | 40.9 | 35.5 | 37.2 36.1 
i en I i Ri IER a Site 49 | 18.9 | 20.7 | 22.3 | 20.7 18.0 
Heating equipment, not elsewhere classified________ 85 | 32.7 | 34.6 | 30.8 | 32.7 28.7 
i a 156} 9.0] 9.0] 88] 89 9.2 
Metal coating and engraving. ___..._.....__._______- 64 | 29.0 | 24.9 | 38.4 | 30.7 26. 2 
Gunmen ante) Werk... .. tee 49 | 37.9 | 34.4 | 37.5 | 36.6 26.7 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products__________ 120 | 39.9 | 39.8 | 34.0 | 37.9 36.7 
EE ES A LR IE TE TI 40 | 17.2 | 20.6 | 18:3 | 18.8 19.8 
Screw-machine products_-__....................__. 95 | 26.6 | 25.0 | 23.4 | 26.7 21.0 
RO RD ee 66 | 35.8 | 31.5 | 27.7 | 31.6 30.7 
Stamped and pressed metal products, not else- 
TATE SAR Tile: EIT SLSR 235 | 25.1 | 25.3 | 24.7 | 25.0 22.6 
Steam fittings and apparatus__.................___. 61 | 19.6 | 18.4 | 19.6 | 19.2 22.0 
Steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages. _-____.___- 31 | 19.2 | 18.8 | 20.4] 19.5 18.8 
a A ee ee 15 | 30.0 | 32.1 | 26.8 | 29.6 26.9 
Tin cans and other tinware.__..................__. 22 | 22.1 | 16.8 | 24.1 | 20.9 19.7 
rf. ., 4. Sea See 69 | 31.5 | 24.2 | 26.6 | 27.2 24.3 
EE Se an 150 | 27.7 | 21.3 | 21.6 | 23.2 23. 2 
Wrought pipes, welded and heavy-riveted_________ 14}; (5) (5) () | 16.3 18.9 
bn and steel products, not elsewhere classified ____ 30 | 25.7 | 33.7 | 31.3 | 30.5 27.2 
ather: 
Boots and shoes, not rubber............-.......-... 242 | 13.4 | 12.9 | 10.6 | 12.3 11.9 
| BL ogi RRS BE tp As AEA dag” a bat Fei 35 | 35.7 | 33.8 | 29.4 | 32.9 3i.7 
Lumber: 
rn 1, 8 cidusracennibeandlatl 244 | 41.2 | 35.9 | 36.9 | 37.9 37.9 
SG TOE eT Ee ae: 72 | 56.6 | 64.1 | 60.0 | 60.4 59.4 
Sawmills and planning mills combined... .........- 34 | 70.7 | 77.6 | 62.6 | 70.6 64.4 
EE at RR ee NS TO IE aE 97 | 49.6 | 53.3 | 34.1 | 45.6 43.5 
DD «1082. 5.di peepee welngcncctuumeais 47 | 43.0 | 49.8 | 50.8 | 48.0 43.5 
Machinery, except electric: 
Agricultural machinery and tractors_............... 77 | 25.8 | 24.9 | 21.5 | 24.1 22.9 
eae dhe 27 | 19.7 | 24.9 | 21.9 | 22.3 17.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial injury-frequency rates! for selected manufacturing industries, third quarter 
1946, with cumulative rates for 1946—Continued 


























: Frequency 
Third quarter rate 
Industry # Num- Frequency rate * for— Cumv- 
ber of lative —~ 
estab- Sep- |Thira| J®°-- | ‘nual 
lish- | July | AY | tem- | quar-| Sept. 
ments gust ber ter 1946 
Machinery, except electric—Continued 
Commercial and household machinery- -_---..----- 109 | 11.8 | 12.7 | 13.0 | 12.5 12.8; 15.3 
Construction and mining machinery -------------- 126 | 25.5 | 23.3 | 24.4 | 24.4 24.8} 25.9 
Elevators, escalators, and conveyors__....-.-------. 28 | 20.2 | 26.3 | 31.7 | 29.3 27.4) 15.1 
Re Eee ee ee ee 52 | 17.0 | 19.1 | 17.3 | 17.9 17.6 | 12.4 
Food-products machinery -------_----- sinter natal di 59 | 28.6 | 26.7 | 23.1 | 26.1 26.3 | 20.8 
General industrial machinery, not elsewhere classi- 
in a le de ni cilities occinbiamnane 204 | 27.1 | 21.8 | 22.7 | 23.8 23. 4 18.1 
General machine shops (jobbing and repair) -------- 101 | 36.0 | 30.7 | 29.8 | 32.1 24.9; 18.1 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments. 56 | 11.1 | 13.6 | 15.3 | 13.4 13.6} 11.5 
Mechanical power transmission equipment, except 
NS aa ae eee 65 | 23.2 | 20.9 | 18.3 | 20.7 21.2; 19.8 
Metalworking machinery... _..................-:--- 476 | 15.0 | 16.5 | 14.2 15.2 15.8] 15.8 
0 Pumps and compressors__-_-.........--.--.-------- 85 | 26.9 | 27.1 | 29.8 | 28.0 25.6 | 17.5 
@ Special industry machinery, not elsewhere classified - 121 | 22.4 | 28.6 | 23.1 | 24.8 26.7 | 20.9 
9 I tht cin aladidinioviomngentins 28 | 17.6 | 25.9 | 18.8 | 20.9 16.8} 14.1 
. Nonferrous metals: 
f Aluminum and magnesium products-_-___-......---- 24 | 22.5 35.7 | 29.0 | 29.4 7.0} 16.5 
9 II dic ahina js ccodccccccducces 238 | 28.8 | 22.3 | 25.8 | 25.5 26.7 | 25.5 
I Nonferrous basic shapes and forms. -_----......---- 29 | 17.9 | 17.4 | 16.6 | 17.3 15.6 | 18.6 
Watches, clocks, jewelry, and silverware. __..___-- 38 | 9.4; 90/110) 9.8 8.8 9.0 
Nonferrous metal products, not elsewhere classified. 66 | 16.2 | 14.0 | 19.0 | 16.4 17.1 | 25.3 
: Ordnance: 
4 P Ordnance and accessories, not elsewhere classified *- 20} 9.5] 7.6] 5&7] 7.6 8.5 14.7 
aper: 
° Paper boxes and containers--....................-- 315 | 20.3 | 27.4 | 18.7 | 22.2 23.7 | 22.6 
s | BIR EES oh te eS ER ee ame 359 | 28.7 | 26.6 | 22.5 | 25.8 27.3 28. 6 
4 Paper products, not elsewhere classified __........_- 30 | 22.1 | 22.7 | 24.3 | 23.0 20.7 | 21.0 
Printing: 
DE TR 68 | 88) 7.5] 54] 7.2 8.7 8.5 
Rubber: 
nen 9oees Mind Gnwet...................0.-s---. 14/ 11.5; 83] 11.3] 10.2 12.2; 12.5 
NS SS ene 30 | 14.4 | 15.4 | 11.9 | 13.8 15.1 13. 5 
Rubber products, not elsewhere classified -__...__-- 76 | 20.9 | 20.5 | 17.8 | 19.7 20.2; 18.2 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Structural clay products. -..-........................ 23); (5) (5) | 20.0 24.3 | 30.2 
ERS spe tee te A Rae et Eee 35 | 25.1 | 19.4 | 19.4 | 21.2 17.7 15.7 
Pottery and related products____.-_..........-----. 30 | 21.9 | 17.7 | 22.1 | 20.5 21.1] 18.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products, not elsewhere classi- 
ee a a el em aba 42 | 20.6 | 22.6 | 18.0 | 20.4 19.3 18.0 
Textiles: 
eye eee eee ee 190 | 12.5 | 14.3 | 11.2 | 12.7 12.4; 15.1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._.................-..- 52 | 21.2 | 21.8 | 17.4 | 20.2 19.2} 19.5 
SESE Sees eee eee 79 8.6 5.8 7.0 7.0 9.6 | 
Rayon and other synthetic and silk textiles....___- 48 | 9.9] 11.5] 11.6] 11.0 10.8 | 14.2 
Woolen and worsted textiles. __._............._...- 145 | 19.6 | 18.1 | 20.0 | 19.2 18.7} 20.1 
Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsewhere classified - 23 (3) (5) (5) | 23.4 20.4 | 21.1 
Transportation equipment: 
ee ns sl cesddeanaeaccas 22 5.0 4.6 4.8 4.8 5.0 9.4 
EEG ERE STS eS per ee spam a 30 | 10.5 | 14.6 | 12.2] 12.3 11.7 10.6 
ee te ca duiaectnnt 89 | 13.3 | 13.3 | 10.9 | 12.5 12.7 13.0 
TT EET BEE 106 | 25.1 | 25.4 | 25.4 | 25.3 24.3} 20.1 
SSeS See haaeer eae 47 | 22.3 | 20.4 17.6 | 20.1 21.1; 20.1 
YE aE FS aS ae eae 95 | 25.0 | 24.4 | 22.9 | 24.2 23.9 | 23.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing: 
Fabricated plastic products. __................---.-- 39 | 13.2] 8.7] 16.3 | 12.7 14.0 | 17.4 
— and ophthalmic goods_--_.-.....-.......... as wr ae eer ee 5.9 8.8 
Photographic apparatus and materials ____....___-- 30} 60] 52) 32] 48 6.4 6.6 
Professional and scientific instruments and sup- 
Fe: eg DEES: EE GS EL ESS Se ee eee 56 | 11.9 | 11.2} 12.6 | 11.9 9.8 7.1 
iscellaneous manufacturing, not elsewhere classi- 
all SE SITE ara Fes ry 154 | 18.6 | 15.8 15.4 | 16.4 17.2 1).6 














1 The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million em- 
ployee-hours worked. 

2 A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amount 
to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours Worked. 

? Number of establishments shown are for September. 

‘ Computed from all reports received for the month; not based on identical plants in successive months- 
§ Not available. 

6 Includes all ordnance classifications formerly shown separately. 

’ Includes ‘‘Pulp” and “‘Paper and pulp, integrated’’; formerly shown separately. 














Labor-Management Disputes 





Significant Recent Controversies, December 1946 


Work stoppages at the year’s end were at the lowest level since 
VJ-day. Not only was the number of strikes less than in any previous 
postwar month, but workers involved and idleness were also well 
below the early part of 1946 when reconversion problems resulted in 
widespread labor-management controversies. 

At the close of 1946, records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics dis- 
closed that approximately 160 work stoppages were in effect. Practical- 
ly all of these labor-management controversies were local in character 
and small in size, involving but a total of about 47,000 workers. By 
contrast, at the end of 1945 nearly 200 stoppages were in progress 
involving over 350,000 workers. Idleness resulting from strikes in 
late December 1946 was only about one-eighth as great as a year 
earlier. 


Oakland General Strike 


Economic activity in the Oakland (Calif.) area was disrupted 
December 3, 1946, when the Alameda County Central Labor Council 
and Building Trades Council (both AFL) called a community-wide 
stoppage in which an estimated 50,000 workers became involved. 
Public transportation, newspapers, restaurants, service stations, as 
well as many stores and factories, were affected. 

The strike action stemmed from an incident on December 1 when 
Oakland police escorted loaded trucks of merchandise through picket 
lines at the Hastings Clothing Co. and the Kahn Department Store 
where members of the Retail Clerks International Protective Associa- 
tion (AFL) had been on strike since late October to enforce demands 
for union contracts with the two establishments. The Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, of which the two struck stores were members, 
had refused to recognize the union as bargaining agent until the union 
submitted evidence that it represented not only a majority of the 
workers employed by the two stores but also a majority of the clerks 
employed by all members of the association. 

A state of emergency was proclaimed on December 4 by the Oak- 
land City Council, following indications that gas, electricity, water, 
and telephone service might be cut off in support of the strike. A 
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business and industrial emergency committee also was established to 
assure food and other basic supplies for the area. 

The same day, however, brought a promise of relief from the crip- 
pling effects of the stoppage. Officers of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers (AFL) 
ordered their members to observe their contracts and return to work 
regardless of the results of negotiations then in progress. Later, 
union representatives meeting with city officials and Federal concili- 
ators agreed to reopen negotiations, provided the merchants’ associa- 
tion would limit discussions to unionization of the Kahn and Hastings 
stores. The AFL unions agreed to terminate the general stoppage 
eatly December 5, if the local authorities, through the city manager, 
would promise not to provide police escort for “professional strike 
breakers” and the police would be impartial in legitimate labor dis- 
putes. Upon receipt of such assurances union leaders issued a back- 
to-work order. Transportation service was resumed, and many 
establishments reopened that same day (December 5). The strike 
at the Hastings and Kahn stores continued, however, and was still 
in effect at the end of December. 


Strike of St. Paul School Teachers 


Discontent over low salaries in the face of rising living costs resulted 
in a number of work. stoppages and threatened strikes among public 
school teachers in the last 3 months of 1946. The largest of the 
stoppages involved over 1,100 teachers in St. Paul (Minn.) who re- 
mained away from their classrooms from November 25 to December 
27. The strike was called by the local joint council of the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFL) after the St. Paul City Council, sitting 
as the board of education, failed to meet the teachers’ demands for 
retroactive wage adjustments, higher salary ranges, and an increased 
city budget for school improvements. The council, sympathetic to 
the teachers’ problem, declared it was unable to meet their demands 
because of expenditure limitations in the city charter. 

Following the establishment of picket lines, Governor Thye of 
Minnesota met with members of the city council, local members of 
the State legislature, and representatives of the teachers’ joint council. 
Subsequently, the Governor named an eight-member committee ‘‘to 
go into session until some solution is worked out.’’ Members of the 
St. Paul Parents and Teachers Association supported the teachers in 
their demands by participating in picketing and by stating that the 
“strike policy (is) thoroughly justified and required by the present 
deplorable circumstances.” 
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Settlement was reached December 27 after the City Charter Com- 
mission approved a proposed amendment, to be submitted to St. Pau! 
voters at a special election, providing funds for increased salaries and 
school improvements. In addition, the city council, sitting as the 
board of education, approved salaries ranging from $2,400 to $3,600 
effective January 1, 1947, with the maximum to rise to $4,200 on 
September 1, 1947. The preceding range in salaries was reported as 


from $1,300 to $2,600. 
PPPOOOOO 


Work Stoppages in November 1946 


FEWER work stoppages occurred in November 1946 than in any pre- 
ceding month of the year, except February. Preliminary estimates of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that November’s total of 310 
new stoppages was about one-third less than the 450 recorded for 
October. 

The number of workers directly involved (450,000) in November 
labor-management controversies was dominated by the bituminous- 
coal stoppage which began November 21 and terminated December 7. 
This dispute accounted for about three-fourths of the workers and 
one-half of the month’s estimated lost time of 4,750,000 man-days. 

Including disputes which continued from earlier months, about 570 
stoppages, involving approximately 620,000 workers, were in effect 
at some time during November. 











8 
TaBLE 1.—Work stoppages in November 1946, with comparable figures for earlier ; 
periods ' R 
R 
’ Cc 
Work stoppages beginning Man-days idle 
in the period (all stoppages) : 
: h 
Period Waste Percent of 
’orkers r estimated 
Number involved Number working time 
(all industries 
I a a eT a | 310 450. 000 4, 750, 000 0.7 
a ate will ai aeinetinn nal aE 450 290, 000 4, 500, 000 6 
November 1945..._........--- nos MIE Rahman vate: 358 420, 200 6, 935, 000 1. 
January-November: 
SIE lies silent nactpainaa dndindedinidiemenbetiananall 4 4, 335 4, 545, 000 107, 475, 000 1 
A NS eee. FA ee RS Pe 4, 616 3, 416, 600 30, 307, 000 
Ee ite cn nie tied cla net and onintinatnalnaadl 4, 692 2, 023, 800 8, 336, 000 
Ee ee ep ee 2, 736 1, 093, 000 BG, Ge Gee fee s.~---.-- 

















! All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, involving 6 or more workers and 
continuing as long as a full day or shift are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures 
on “workers involved’ and ‘‘man-days idle”’ cover all workers made idle in establishments directly involved 
in a stop . They do not measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries 
whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 

2 Prelininary estimates. 
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m- Activities of the United States Conciliation Service, November 1946 
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During November 1946 the United States Conciliation Service 
terminated 1,034 disputes involving 318,484 employees—27.7 percent 
fewer cases than were terminated during the previous month. New 
assignments to disputes also declined during the month, 1,036 assign- 
ments having been made in November as compared to 1,288 in 
October. 

In November 81.3 percent of all work stoppages were the result of 
failure to agree on recognition or wage issues. Compared with October 
wages were a relatively more important reason for work stoppages in 
November, while grievances became a less important cause. Stop- 









































re- 
of pages caused by disputes over grievances dropped from 18.4 per- 
10 cent of all strikes in October to 11.1 percent in November, while 
for those involving wages rose from 53.1 percent of all work stoppages in 
October to 67.3 percent in November. 
er ’ -_ ope ae pe the ; 
TaBLeE 2.—Cases closed by the United States Conciliation Service in November 1946, by 
IS- type of situation and method of handling 
7. 
nd | Total work- | Work stop- | Threatened | Controver- |. Other situa- 
ers pages | stoppages | sies tions 
Method of handling | | : | | ——7 
70 |Num- Work- Num-|W ork-|Num- Work-|Num- Work- Num-| Work- 
| ber | ers | ber | ers | ber | ers | ber | ers | ber | ers 
All methods...........---.-- books 1, 307/358, 832} 279/125, 121) 454/115, 511| 294| 77,461) 280) 40, 739 
Settled by conciliation. ......_..- 841/279, 563| 230114, 202) 390/105.664| 221| 59, 697 Bch 7 
Dispute called off_......._..-___-.. 64| 15, 157 12} 869} 31 4,971 21| 9,317|_..... ee 
Unable to adjust___..........-..- 19| 2, 548 8| 1,365 5) 1,040 6 143) ...... Siete 
Referred to NLRB and otheragencies 70| 6,973 22} 2,158 21) 1,827 27| +2, 988)]__...- |------- 
= Referred to arbitration ___-....--- 33) 13, 852 7| 6,527 7} 2,009 19) 5, 316)..._-- i ntads 
Consent elections held or union 
membership verified ____._____-_- 7 eae pee ree eee yew Lyeneanl 7 | 391 
Decisions rendered in arbitration..| 1125) 12,915)__.__. et iesividincnotanthcetasinnd=eash aa an ae 
a Technical services completed__--_-_- 4 ae oe | dnth we ee See Cee 25| 7,107 
; Miscellaneous services.._........-- | 123) noise | weet. | eehcael Satins | Son ites re 20, 326 
} j | | 
ne 1 Includes 28 arbitration cases in which settlements were reached by the parties during the course of the 
2S) arbitration proceeding. 


POOPOOOS 


Labor-Management Policy for U.S. Conciliation Service 


Derinite steps for strengthening voluntary procedures in handling 
industrial disputes by the Conciliation Service of the United States 
Department of Labor were recommended by its Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee, in a recent statement of policy, unanimously 
adopted, which constituted the first public action of the committee. 
In stressing the need for preserving maximum flexibility in the 
mediation program of the Service at this time, the Committee em- 
phasized the fact that, with the lifting of Federal wartime wage and 


' Press release, U. S. Department of Labor, December 16, 1946 (S47-648). 
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related controls, free collective bargaining has emerged as the primary 
means of resolving industrial controversies, and that the Govern- 
ment’s basic role is now limited to one of voluntary mediation through 
the Conciliation Service. The Committee therefore recommended 
the further development of four major techniques for this type of 
mediation in special kinds of dispute cases, to supplement the regular 
activities of the Service. 

(1) Special conciliators—The establishment of a panel of men 
nationally known for their work in labor relations was recommended, 
the members to be used as special conciliators in major industria! 
disputes. 

(2) Tripartite mediation.—Indicating that in certain types of dis- 
putes the utilization of industry and labor representatives, to serve 
in an advisory capacity with the Federal conciliator, might be helpful, 
the Committee suggested the establishment of panels of such repre- 
sentatives by the Service. 

(3) Voluntary arbitraton——With regard to controversies arising 
over the interpretation or application of the terms of a collective 
agreement, it was recommended that if industrial relations were 
likely to be improved thereby, provision be inserted in the contract 
for the use of voluntary arbitration as a final step in disposing of those 
grievance issues which are arbitrable under the agreement. 

After all mediation processes have been exhausted, voluntary 
arbitration, also, may be recommended by the Conciliation Service 
as useful in disputes involving basic contract terms, although the 
Committee held that new issues should be determined at the bargain- 
ing table. 

(4) Emergency boards of inquiry,’ to be appointed outside of the 
Federal Government, are recommended for disputes of national 
importance only after all normal mediation efforts have failed, aad 
by consent of the disputants. Their essential functions are to conduct 
hearings on the issues involved and to publish findings based oa the 
evidence submitted at such times. 

No single one of the above steps was expected to be a cure-all, but 
each procedure, in its proper place, was recommended as useful in 
assisting representatives of labor and management to arrive at a 
voluntary settlement of their problems. 

Established on recommendation of the President’s National Labor- 
Management Conference on industrial relations,* in January 1946, 
the Labor-Management Advisory Committee of the U. S. Conciliation 





? Compare article on Value of Fact-Finding Procedure, Monthly Labor Review, November 1946 (p. 77!). 
3 For details of this conference and recommendations in regard to the U. S. Conciliation Service, see The 
President’s National Labor-Management Conference, November 5-30, 1945, Summary and Conference 
Reports, U. 8. Division of Labor Standards, Washington, 1946 (Bulletin No. 77). 
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Service affirmed its unanimous belief in the work ability of free 
collective bargaining. Any form of compulsory arbitration or ‘‘super- 
machinery” for the disposition of labor disputes, in its opinion, might 
defeat rather than promote industrial peace. 

The Advisory Committee consists of eight members, divided equally 
between labor and management, with two each appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor on recommendation of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, The National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, respectively. 











Labor Laws and Decisions 





Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor‘ 


Fair Labor Standards Act 
























Split-day plan.—Another of the so-called split-day methods of com- 
puting wage payments has been held to violate the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act.?, Under the plan in question the regular 8-hour day was 
divided into two parts, of which 6.6 hours were called “‘regular’’ time 
and 1.4 hours were called “‘overtime,” and the rate paid for the latter 
was 150 percent of that paid for the former. The court pointed out 
that “the vice in all these split-day plans is that their so-called ‘reg- 
ular’ rate is not based on payments regularly made each week for the 
normal workweek and, consequently, their ‘overtime’ rate is not com- 
pensation for true overtime, that is, hours worked in excess of the 
normal workweek or workday.” It held that the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act requires that the regular rate be determined on the basis of 
the normal working day (which in this case was 8 hours); that the rate 
so determined must be applied to the first 40 hours worked; and that 
for all hours worked in addition, a rate of one and one-half times the 
regular rate must be paid. 

The court rejected the defendant’s contention that the plan was 
valid because it had been adopted pursuant to the demands of the 
employees, on the basis of the well-established principle that that 
which is illegal cannot be made legal by contract of the parties. 

Applicability of act to volunteer worker—The broad terms of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which defines ‘“‘employ”’ as “‘suffer or per- 
mit to work,’”’ has been held to cover a volunteer rendering services 
for an employer with the intention that the services should not be 
compensated for, in a rather unusual recent case.* The plaintiff had 
entered the employ of the defendant at a time when the latter was 
hard pressed for workers. No arrangements for compensation were 





1 Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article 
represent a selection of the significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been 
made to reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor or to indicate 
the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon local! 
statutory provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

3 Robertson v. Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. (C. C. A. 9, Nov. 5, 1946). 

8 Rogers v. Schenkel (U.S. D. C. W. D. N. Y., Oct. 23, 1946). 
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made, and on several occasions the plaintiff had stated that his serv- 
ices were voluntary, and that he would not accept any wages in any 
form. The court held, however, that he had been ‘suffered or per- 
mitted to work’’ and was therefore entitied to the statutory wages. 


Railway Labor Act 


Obligation of union to represent entire class.—Following the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in Steele v. Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Co.,* a Federal district court held *® that a collective- 
bargaining agreement executed between a railroad and a union author- 
ized under the Railway Labor Act as exclusive bargaining agent for 
all the firemen on the railroad, which discriminated against certain 
firemen on the basis of race alone, was unlawful. The contract in 
question divided firemen into two classes designated as “‘promotable’”’ 
and “‘nonpromotable.”’ The former included white firemen qualified 
for ultimate promotion to the position of engineer. The latter in- 
cluded all colored firemen regardless of individual qualification. 
Further provisions of the agreement granted priority in new jobs 
and the filling of vacancies to promotable firemen. The court re- 
fused to accept the union’s contention that this system arose out of 
the railroad’s rule against colored engineers, and that it therefore had 
no control over the situation. The court pointed out that no effort 
had been made by the union to urge the railroad to change this rule, 
indeed, all efforts had been directed at increasing its discriminatory 
effect. As such it was held that the union had not discharged its 
obligation to represent all the employees in the craft without discrimi- 
nation because of their race, a duty which the Supreme Court in the 
Steele case clearly held to exist. 

In another case involving the same defendant, but in a difterent 
court, a limitation was placed upon the doctrine which requires the 
union to represent the entire class of employees. In this case the 
plaintiff claimed that the union was obligated to represent him on a 
grievance which arose while he was a member in good standing of the 
union. Subsequent to the time the grievance arose, however, he had 
lost his status because of dissolution of his local and failure to pursue 
the proper course for transfer to another lodge. The court held ® 
that upon such facts he could not legally look to the brotherhood for 
representation in the handling of his grievance. 





#323 U. S. 192 (1944). 
5 Tunstall v. Brotherhood of Firemen (U.S. D. C. E. D. Va., Oct. 9, 1946). 
®§ Murphree v. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Okla. 8. C. Oct. 29, 1946). 
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Selective Training and Service Act 
































Breach of contract with union in order to reinstate veteran.—A Federal] 
district court, in Feare v. North Shore Bus Co.,’ decided that the 
breach by an employer of his contract with a union in order to re- 
employ a veteran in his former position does not render such reem- 
ployment “‘unreasonable.’’ In this case the veteran, a bus driver, 
claimed the right to be reinstated to the particular run to which he 
had been assigned before his induction. To comply with this request 
would require violation by the employer of a contract with the union 
as to seniority in the assignment to runs. The court held that the 
statute and its interpretation by the United States Supreme Court 
require the conclusion that reemployment under these conditions is 
not an “unreasonable”’ situati »n. 

Requirement that the veteran mitigate damages.—A secondary issue 
in the Feare case involved the question of whether a veteran who 
has been refused reemployment rights is under a duty to mitigate 
the damages the employer will be required to pay by seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere, a duty which would be imposed in the usual con- 
tractual situation. The court in this case held that the veteran is 
under no such obligation. Referring to the fact that the act was 
designed to protect veterans against sacrifice of employment and 
seniority because of military service, the court said: ‘To hold that 
employers can compel such sacrifices, and then put the returned 
veteran to his proof of the amount by which his money loss could 
have been diminished, is to encourage the very thing that the act 
was designed to prevent.” 

A contrary result was reached, however, in another district court. 
In that case the court held that the veteran was under an obligation 
to mitigate the damages, and the damages were reduced by the 
amount the veteran could have earned elsewhere for the period during 
which his employer had refused him reinstatement. 

Reemployment rights of railroad trainee.—Relying on decisions of 
Federal circuit courts which have held that workers engaged by 
railroads as trainees for various railroad yard positions are not “‘em- 
ployees” within the meaning of the Fair Labor Standards Act,’ a 
district court recently decided that veterans who were such trainees 
before their induction have no reemployment rights under the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act. The court argued that such rights 


8 





7™U.8. D.C, E. D. N. Y., Oct. 15, 1946. See also Monthly Labor Review, March 1946 (p. 437) and June 
1946 (p. 919). 

§ Dodds v. Williams (U. 8. D. C. Ariz., Nov. 20, 1946). 

* As for example, Walling v. Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis R. R. (155 F. (2d) 1016, 1945). Se 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1946 (p. 101). 

10 Fields v. Southern Railway Company (U.S. D. C. E. D. Tenn., Oct. 22, 1946). 
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require the existence of an employer-employee relationship, and no 
such relationship existed in the case of the trainees in question. 


National Labor Relations Act 


“Oaptive audience’ doctrine.—In its first test by a circuit court of 
appeals, the doctrine of ‘‘captive audience” enunciated by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was rejected. This doctrine is con- 
cerned with the question of what constitutes the type of coercive 
statements by employers which are forbidden by the act, and in defense 
of which the constitutional guaranties of free speech will not prevail. 
It holds that one species of such coercion arises when the employer 
makes a speech in opposition to a union seeking to organize his em- 
ployees at a meeting which he has required his employees to attend. 
A speech under such circumstances had been delivered in this case,” 
and the Board maintained that this constituted coercion. The court 
held, however, that it did not, ruling that “the occasion on which 
the employer elects to utter his thoughts is not to be considered an 
element of coercion.” It further stated that “one need not, as a 
condition precedent to his right of free speech under the first amend- 
ment, secure permission of his auditor.” 

In addition to the above ruling, the court in this case rejected another 
principle that has been applied by the Board in holding that the dis- 
charge of union members for refusing to process orders, believed by 
them to be normally intended for,a plant that had been “struck” 
by their union, did not constitute an unfair labor practice. 

Unlawful to execute closed-shop agreement with union while represen- 
tation question pending.—In a case in which the employer had entered 
into a closed-shop agreement with one union after the Board had 
determined that a representation question existed, the Board held ” 
that such conduct constituted unlawful interference on the part of 
the employer. The employer contended that the contract in question 
had been executed under duress in that the contracting union had 
threatened penalties against him. The Board rejected this argument, 
however, stating that the National Labor Relations Act “‘permits no 
immunity because of undue hardship or economic pressure imposed 
on the employer; a contrary principle would nullify the right of the 
employees to bargain through representatives of their own choosing.”’ 
“Premature extension” doctrine—Two recent decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board have placed important qualifications 
on the “premature extension” doctrine.” The Board, under this 





"| National Labor Relations Roard v. Montgomery Ward (C.. C. A. 8, Oct. 23, 1946). 

12 In re G. W. Hume Co. (71 NLRB No. 81, Nov. 1, 1946). 

18 This doctrine was established in the case of In re Wichita Union Stockyards Co. (40 NLRB No. 369, Apr. 
9, 1942). 
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doctrine, has held that when an employer executes a new contract 
with a union before the operative date of an automatic renewal clause 
in the old contract,'* and a rival union notifies the employer of a claim 
to representation after the execution of the new contract but before 
the ‘Mill B” date of the old contract, the new contract does not bar 
a new determination of representatives. 

In the first of these cases * it was decided that the “premature 
extension” doctrine does not operate to preclude a new contract from 
barring a claim to representation by a rival union if that new contract 
was executed between the ‘Mill B” date and the expiration date of the 
old contract, and the claim to representation was received after the 
execution of the new contract. “On these facts,” said the Board, 
“were we to find the new contract * * * notto bea bar we would 
discourage timely negotiations for continuing stable relations.” It is 
important to note that in its opinion the Board pointed out that it 
was not holding that the new contract would have been a bar to an 
election if the rival union had notified the employer of its claim to 
representation before the execution of the new contract, even though 
such notice came after the “Mill B” date. 

The second case * presented the further complication of a new con- 
tract executed with the existing union between the ‘Mill B” date and 
the expiration date of the old contract, which contract by its terms 
was not to become effective until the expiration date of the old con- 
tract. A majority of the Board (overruling previous decisions on this 
point) held that the execution date and not the effective date controls 
contract-bar questions.. It then applied the reasoning of the North- 
western Publishing Co. case and concluded that a claim to representa- 
tion received by the employer after the new contract was executed but 
before it was effective was barred by this new contract. 


Decisions of State Courts 


Wisconsin: Walk-outs to attend union meetings—A Wisconsin 
circuit court recently held™ that a walk-out of employees during 
working hours for the purpose of holding a union meeting, followed 
by the return of the employees to work on the next day, constitutes 
a strike within the meaning of the Wisconsin Employment Peace 
Act. That statute provides,” among other things, that it is an un- 





14 The operative date of an automatic renewal clause is the date, prior to expiration of a contract, by which 
any application of either party to terminate the contract must be made. This has come to be known as the 
“Mill B” date. (See In re Mili B, Inc., 40 NLRB No. 346, Apr. 9, 1942.) 

is In re Northwestern Publishing Co. (71 NLRB No. 20, Sept. 30, 1946). 

16 In re Mississippi ime Co., of Missouri (71 NLRB No. 71, Oct. 30, 1946). 

1 United Automobile Workers v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board (Wis. Cir. Ct., Milwaukee 
County, Oct. 18, 1946.) 

18 Wisconsin Statutes (Ch. ITI, sec. 111.06 2(h)). 
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lawful labor practice for an employee individually or in concert with 
others ‘‘to take possession of property of an employer or to engage in 
any concerted effort to interfere with production except by leaving 
the premises in an orderly manner for the purpose of going on strike.”’ 

In this case the union, seeking to apply pressure on the company 
to accede to its demands for an increase in wages, called special meet- 
ings during working hours which were. attended by practically all of 
the production and maintenance workers. In each case the employees 
returned to work the next day. It was contended by the employer 
that this activity did not constitute a strike and hence was not a lawful 
interference with production because it lacked an element essential 
to a strike; namely, a continuation of the cessation of work until the 
object of the work stoppage had been achieved. After a review of 
the existing authorities, few of which have ‘dealt squarely with the 
question of intermittent work stoppages, the court ruled that reason 
and public policy militate in favor of including such stoppages within 
the framework of the strike. 

Alabama: Requirement of sufficient notice before calling strike.—In 
a case in which the facts indicated that a strike had been called and 
pickets established before the employer had had sufficient time to 
consider the contract submitted to him by the union, an Alabama 
circuit court issued an injunction against the strike and picketing.” 

New York: Refusal to handle nonunion goods.—A lower court in 
New York refused to issue an injunction in a case in which union 
employees of soft drink manufacturers refused to load the trucks of 
nonunion peddlers who bought from the manufacturers, and threatened 
to refuse to work for manufacturers who continued to deal with non- 
union peddlers. The plaintiffs petitioning for the injunction argued 
that this activity was not protected by the State anti-injunction 
statute because no “labor dispute” existed, in the light of the fact 
that the peddlers were “one man businesses” without employees.” 
The court held,”* however, that even if this were true, there was noth- 
ing unlawful about the defendant’s conduct, and hence no basis for 
the injunction even in the absence of the anti-injunction statute. 





9 Greenwood v. Hotel Employees Alliance (Alabama Cir. Ct., Sept. 27, 1946). 
® For a case illustrating this point see Monthly Labor Review, November 1946 (p. 772). 
"1 Singer v. Kirsch Beverages Inc. (N. Y. 8. C. App. Div., Oct. 21, 1946.) 
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Store Samples for Retail Food Prices’ 


To MAINTAIN the accuracy of its retail food prices, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics completed another of its regular sample revisions in 
June 1946 and introduced some adjustments in the methods of com- 
bining the prices into averages and index numbers. The Bureau has 
frequently appraised its procedures and samples of stores since the 
collection of retail prices of food was begun in 1903, with the object 
of improving the quality of the data and increasing their usefulness. 
At present, the Bureau collects retail food prices from independent 
and chain retailers in each of 56 large cities during the first 4 days of 
the week containing the 15th of each month. All prices are reported 
voluntarily to local representatives of the Bureau who make personal 
visits to each food store at each pricing period.’ 


Samples of Food Stores 


In past years, the sample of independent stores was roughly propor- 
tional to the total number of independent stores in each city, but the 
ratios between the number of stores in the sample and the total num- 
ber of stores in the city were not the same for all cities. The stores 
were selected in each city in every neighborhood where wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers live. Between periods of sample revision, 
general or local, the number of stores was held constant by an imme- 
diate replacement of any store dropped from the sample. 

The revision of the sample which was undertaken in September 1945 
and completed in June 1946, employed a constant relationship between 
the total number of independent stores in the sample and the total 
number in the city. It included also objective methods of determining 
the distribution of the sample stores (1) by type of store, in terms of 
kinds of food sold, (2) by size of store, in terms of annual sales volume, 
and (3) by location within the city. 

No change was made in the procedure for the selection of chain 
stores. It has always been the policy to obtain prices from all impor- 
tant chains operating in each city. 


1 Prepared by Joseph W. Lethco and John 8. Middaugh of the Bureau’s Consumers Prices Division 
under the direction of 1 thel D. Hoover, Chief. 
* There are a few exceptions to this practice in the case of chain organizations which report through 
national, district, or local headquarters. 
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‘INDEPENDENT STORES 


The size of the sample of independent stores in each city was 
changed so as to be equal to the square root of the total number of 
independent food stores operating in the city. This relationship has 
an advantage over an identical sampling ratio for all cities, since the 
ratio necessary to obtain stable average prices for a small city is much 
higher than is necessary for a large metropolitan area. For example, 
in Butte, Mont., where there are 129 independent food stores, a 9- 
percent sample, or 11 stores, was deemed to be the minimum sample 
necessary ; however, a 9-percent sample of Chicago’s 8,481 independent 
food stores would be 763, a number wholly unnecessary for accurate 
measurement of either the level or trend of prices. 

The total number of stores in a city was obtained from the latest 
and most complete lists of independent stores available. The primary 
sources for most cities were lists of stores, classified by type and sales 
volume, compiled by the local OPA boards. These lists were checked 
against other records available from local sources, such as salesmen’s 
route lists compiled by newspapers and publishing houses, lists main- 
tained by public health offices, licensing bureaus, better business 
bureaus, etc. The total number available from the lists for a city 
was compared also with the total for the year 1939, as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, as a check on whether the shift in number of 
stores over the 6-year period appeared reasonable in view of local 
conditions. In general, the totals were relatively close to the Census 
data except for those cities having large shifts in population. 

The stores included in the complete listings were then classified 
by type of store—groceries and combination (groceries and meats) 
stores, meats only, produce markets, etc.—and within each type by 
sales volume classes—under $50,000, $50,000 to $250,000, and over 
$250,000 annual sales volume. 

Each city was divided into geographical areas and a further distri- 
bution of the stores was made by type and volume class within each 
area. The sample was confined to stores within the corporate limits 
of each city, except in a few cities, such as Detroit where Hamtramck 
(enveloped by the city of Detroit), Dearborn, and Highland Park 
were included, and Los Angeles where it was necessary to include all 
or parts of certain adjoining municipalities and to eliminate parts of 
the city proper which are thinly populated or not representative of the 
area from the standpoint of retail food distribution. 

The total sales of each type and volume class by area were estimated 
by use of the average sales per store in each classification as determined 
from the Census of Business for 1939, adjusted by the percentage 
change in sales from 1939 to 1944.3 These sales volume estimates 


4 This percentage change was based on sales for 1939 and 1944 as reported annually to the Bureau o, 
Labor Statistics by the sample of food retailers in each city. 
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were then converted into percentages of total sales for all independent 
food retailers in the city. The sample distribution by areas and for 
the city was calculated by applying these percentages to the total 
number of independent stores previously determined as the sample 
for the city. 

The sample of stores ir each area of a city was selected from the 
total number of stores by random sampling within type and volume 
class, modified by a simple device designed to reduce travel time and 
collection costs to a minimum without iffecting the representativeness 
of the sample. This was accomplished by dividing the total sample 
for an area into groups of three stores, each store in a group located 
as near to the other two, geographically, as was possible within the 
sample pattern. After dividing the total sample for an area by 3 to 
determine the number of groups of three stores or less into which the 
sample for the area was to be concentrated, one store in each group 
was selected at random from the list of stores sorted by type and 
volume class and termed the “primary unit.” To facilitate the 
grouping of stores in threes, the primary units were selected from the 
least prevalent type and volume class to be represented in the sample 
for the area, with the two remaining stores of the types and classes 
specified within each group, selected as close geographically as possible 
to the primary unit. For example, if the calculated sample for one 


area in a city was as follows— 
Number of 
stores 


ee EE GREEN. «. g camn oc caeoacactce cea addin acacia wn igri areas > i 





ee Se enn eid DE LE a a ne rn 
Class I (annual sales: Less than $50,000) - - - -- - KS = dea te baie 
Class II (annual‘sales: $50,000—$250,000)_........._.----------. n 
Class IV (annual sales: $250,000 or more) _-_--------- aE eee 
eR alt, anata ee edith eens tenon am oA sade nde te 


three groups were set up—two groups of 3 stores each and one group 
of 2 stores. Selecting the least prevalent type and class, a super- 
market (class [V combination store) and two class I meat markets were 
used as primary units. These primary units were drawn at random 
from the lists of those types and classes of stores in the area. After 
the managers of these stores agreed to furnish prices regularly to the 
Bureau, additional units within the sample pattern were selected as 
near to the primary unit as possible and, if feasible, along the best 
transportation route to the next primary unit. Thus, a class | 
grocery or combination store was selected near the supermarket 
designated as a primary unit; and a class II and class I grocery or 
combination near each of the class I meat markets designated as 
primary units. Insofar as was consistent with the sampling pattern, 
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stores that had been reporting prices regularly to the Bureau for a 
number of years were retained. 
The revised independent store sample in each city brings up to date 
the representation of each type and class of store in proportion to its 
relative importance in total food sales of independent stores in the 
city. Some of the types, such as fresh fruit and vegetable stores, had 
not been represented adequately in the former samples for a few 
cities. The size of the independent store sample was increased for 
50 of the 56 cities and decreased for 6 cities. The changes in the 
sample vary from only minor adjustments in some cities to major 
changes in others. For example, in Boston the new sample constitutes 
a major revision as shown by the following: 


Number of independent stores in— 
Store type and annual sales volume Old sample New sample 


Grocery and combination: 


Be WE IG «0. concen ccccceche- 6 20 

$50,000-$250,000_.. ......-.......-.- 9 15 

$250,000 and over__.-_.---..-.------ 3 2 
Meat markets: , 

$50,000-$250,000................-.-- 0 5 
Fruits and vegetables: 

ee GS... cc cewmenenne no 0 1 


In Washington, D. C., the sample of independent stores was reduced 
from 40 to 35 stores, with only minor changes in type and volume 
class. 
A minimum number of foods on which prices were to be reported by 
each store was specified, based on the type of foods sold, with the 
result that the number of quotations for each food in a city was usually 
increased by a much greater ratio than the number of stores in the 
sample was enlarged. For example in one city a 10-percent increase 
in the number of stores was accompanied by a 45-percent increase in 
the total number of prices reported. 


CHAIN STORES 


The method of obtaining chain store representation was not changed ; 
that is, every important food chain that was willing to report prices 
regularly was included in the city sample. At the time the independ- 
ent store sample was reviewed the list of chain stores was also checked 
and some additions were made to the chain sample for certain cities. 
One schedule of prices is collected from each chain organization 
reporting for a city (two schedules if the firm operates both super- 
markets and service stores and there are any price differentials between 
the two types). Collection of prices from a number of outlets of the 
same chain proportional to its importance in the total chain sales in 
the city would result in a large sample and greatly increased collection 
costs. Such procedure is not necessary to secure reliable average 
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prices, since outlets of the same chain organization generally se|| 
foods at approximately the same prices throughout the city.‘ 


Changes in Data Processing 


The Bureau also made changes in some phases of the summarization 
of prices collected in addition to revisions of store samples. These 
changes were first used in February 1946 with a recomputation of 
January summaries for comparability. Average prices were affected 
in varying degrees, but there was no immediate effect on indexes used 
for measuring trends. 

SALES TAXES : 

The most important change in summarization was made in the 
method of reflecting State and locel sales taxes which are applicable 
to foods sold at retail in 16 of the 56 cities regularly surveyed by the 
Bureau. Prior to February 1946, sales taxes were included in average 
prices published by the Bureau as well as in the indexes of prices. 
Beginning in February all indexes of retail food prices reflected the tax 
levies and changes in sales tax rates as in the past. Average prices 
for the individual fvods in each city, however, were computed without 
adding the amount of sales tax. 

The primary reason for changing the method of handling sales 
taxes was that these taxes are usually collected on the total purchase 
made by an individual at any one time rather than on each individual 
item. Also, the average consumer does not think of the price quota- 
tion for a single article as including tax. Therefore, from a practical! 
standpoint it appeared best to publish average prices and ranges of 
prices without taxes, and to continue to reflect tax changes in the 
total food costs used for the computation of the indexes. 


COMBINATION OF CHAIN AND INDEPENDENT STORE QUOTATIONS 


In computing average prices for each food in a given city, recognition 
must be given to the relative importance of sales of an individual food 
store to total volume of sales for all food stores in the city. Obviously, 
prices from a supermarket with an annual sales volume of $600,000 
should be given more weight in an average than a grocery with annua! 
sales of $25,000. ‘Thus, it is necessary to use a system of weights 
which will maintain the proper ratio between prices from each type of 
independent store and each chain organization and at the same time 
maintain the ratio between total sales volume of all independents and 
total sales volume of all chains. 

Prior to February 1946 the Bureau accomplished this by developing 
weights for each food for each store. Prices from each independent 





4 See An Appraisal of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Cost of Living Index: Appendix, Prepared 
for a Special Committee ‘of'the American Statistical Association, in Journal of the American Statistica! 
Association, March 1944, Vol. 39 (p. 70). 
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store were given a weight of 1 and were thus weighted implicitly, since 
the number of stores in the sample in each sales volume group was 
roughly proportional to the total number in that group, as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

The total weight for all chain store quotations was calculated so 
that it would bear the same ratio to the total of independent quotations 
that the total food sales by chains in that city bore to the total sales 
by independents, as determined from the latest available data from 
the Bureau of the Census, merchants associations, and any other 
reliable sources. The weighting factors for each of the reporting 
chains were based on the sales volume of each chain, and adjusted to 
the total chain weight required for the city. The following example 
illustrates the procedure used prior to February 1946. In city A, 
chain stores made 40 percent and independent stores made 60 percent 
of the food sales. The sample for city A consisted of 18 independent 
stores and 4 chain organ®ations, the 4 chains having annual sales of 
10, 6, 4, and 4 million dollars, respectively. An average price was 
obtained as follows: 

1. Each independent store was given a weight of 1, making a total independent 
weight of 18. 

2. The total of all chain store weights was computed by multiplying 18 by 
4%, the ratio of chain store sales to independent store sales, resulting in 
a total chain weight of 12. 


3. The tota) chain weight was then distributed among the four chains in 


proportion to their individual sales voli mes. 
Annual sales 
Dollars Percent 
(in millions) of total Weight 


i 10 41 5 
ae ta aii iano wit 6 25 3 
Ne ee ee odematenae 4 17 2 
Pt Ia, ee koa dthosiedeubeondetoabous pe. mu 2 

Abe odd tis di ctieidotinwaiwe 24 100 12 


4. Each price quotation was weighted by the factor assigned to the store or 
firm reporting. 

5. The sum of the weighted prices was divided by the sum of the weighting 
factors to produce the average price for the food item for the city. 


This method of weighting maintains the relative importance of each 
quotation in the average as long as all stores in the sample report 
prices for a specified food. However, during periods of short supplies 
it was not possible to obtain the same number of quotations at every 
collection date and, as the ratio between the number of chain and 
independent quotations varied, the chain-independent ratio was dis- 
torted in varying degrees. For example, in the illustration above: 
So long as 18 independents and 4 chains reported prices for bacon, the 
ratio was maintained. However, if only 12 independents quoted 
prices for bacon while all 4 chains continued to report, the ratio of 
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chain-independent reports for bacon automatically became 12 to 12 
or 50—50, instead of 40 to 60 percent, as previously determined to be 
the correct ratio. 

In February 1946, the procedure was changed. A separate average 
was computed for independent stores and for chain stores and the two 
averages combined by use of the chain-independent ratio to arrive at 
an average price for the city. Thus, the relative importance of sales 
by each type of organization is maintained, regardless of variations in 
the number of quotations reported. Each independent store quota- 
tion was given a weight of 1 as before, since the number of inde- 
pendents in the sample for a given sales volume group is proportional! 
to the total sales of independents of that group in the city and there- 
fore the independent quotations are weighted implicitly. Weighting 
factors for chains were determined as before, except that the factors | 
used were the percentages of total sales. An average price for a speci- 
fied food is now computed by the followingsteps: | 


yy 


1. An average price for independent stores is computed by dividing the sum | 
of the independent quotations by the number of independent quotations. ' | 
2. An average price for chain stores is computed by multiplying each quo- 
tation by a weighting factor assigned to that chain, summing the weighted 
quotations, and dividing by the sum of the weights. 
3. An average price for the city is computed by combining the independent 
and chain averages (steps 1 and 2), weighting each by the percentage of 
total food sales in the city made by that type of store, and dividing the 
sum by 100. 
EDITING PROCEDURES 


Prior to February 1946, a price was used only if it was for the 
identical size, grade, and brand of the article quoted the preceding 
month by the same store, with the exception of meats, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and certain canned goods. If no price was quoted for a 
given article, either for the current or the preceding month, an adjust- 
ment was made in the food cost aggregates for comparability before 
computing the indexes. This procedure was time-consuming and 
often resulted in a reduction in the number of quotations used to 
compute average prices and indexes. Under new procedures, all price 
quotations for articles which meet the specifications are used, thus 
greatly reducing the costs of processing. 


AVERAGE PRICES FOR 56 CITIES COMBINED 


No changes were made in the method of combining averages for the 
various cities into averages for 56 cities combined. The average price 
in each city is weighted by a factor representing the population of the 
metropolitan area of the city and of other cities in the same region 
and size class. 
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Changes in Quantity Weighting Factors 


The last major revision of the indexes of retail food prices was 
made in March 1943, when in addition to other adjustments the 
quantity-weighting factors used in combining prices to compute index 
numbers were revised to take into account wartime consumption 
patterns. In February 1946, the quantity weights were readjusted to 
eliminate most of the previous changes since the current average per 
capita consumption for most foods, as estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture, approximates the average for the period 1935 through 
1939. Weights were reduced for cereals and bakery products, pork, 
chicken, milk, eggs, lard, oleomargarine, and peanut butter. Weights 
were increased for beef, lamb, fish, butter, canned and dried fruits 
and vegetables, tea, coffee, shortening, sugar, and sweets. Weights 
for some fresh fruits and vegetables were increased, others decreased. 
In general, the new weights represent the consumption pattern for 
moderate-income families as determined by the Bureau’s surveys of 
consumer expenditures in 1934-36, with minor adjustments to take 
care of 7 foods added in March 1946.° 

Table 1 shows the percentage of the index represented by each 
component food for January 1946, as originally computed with the 
wartime weights and as computed with the new quantity weights. 
The relative importance of the individual foods in the base period, 
1935-39, has been included for comparison.’ 


$ For a complete description of ail the changes made in March"1943, see Monthly Labor Review, July 
1943—Bureau of Labor Statistics Cost of Living Index in Wartime; and also LS 43-5481 (mimeograp hed) — 
Description of Changes in the BLS Cost of Living Index as of March 15, 1943. 

6‘ The quantity weights for these foods had been assigned to others having similar price characteristics 
during the period January 1935 through February 1943, and the separation of their weights at that time made 
a difference in the weights of foods to which they had been assigned. These 7 foods have been retained in 
the index. 

7 The relative importance of a food in the index must not be confused with the quantity weights, as the 
former is derived from the relationship of the price aggregates for individual foods tu the total price aggregate 
for all foods. The price aggregate for a food is the product of quantity weight times price for that period, 
and therefore is a function of price, varying as the trend of prices for that article varies from the average 
trend for all foods combined. Differences in the relative importance for the various foods in January 1946, 
revised, and the base period are primarily due to the price variable. Because of space limitations the quan- 
tity weights cannot be printed with this article, as there is a separate quantity-weighting factor for each 
food in each of the cities included in the index. 
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Taswr. 1.—Relative importance of individual foods in the retail food price index 


Percentage distribution for January 1946 as computed with original and revised quantity weights and fo, 


base period, 1935-39 








Commodity 


Bakery products: 
SS EE Aa ae ee ee eee 
prea’ — | 2 OnP Shs 8 GES. ee 


Hamburger......... sad es ie So eth aib end 


Kit cho 


n, pink 


Milk. f fresh ew IO LEC LIM Th le 
Milk. fresh (grocery) 
Milk, ein ES RS ERASE Lh Al a HRS 2 Sy RUD 


Percentage distribution in— 




















See footnotes at end of table. 


— 
a ea 


January 1946 as computed 
with— 
1935-39 
Original Revised qoarage 
quantity quantity 
weight weight 
100.0 100, 0 190.0 
14,1 13,1 15,6 
1.8 1.9 1.8 
.9 x 1.0 
11 .6 1.4 
3 .4 + 
5 .6 (’) 
5.6 5.3 6.7 
Tv on 8 
1.0 9 1.2 
1.7 1.5 1.8 
5 5 6 
26.6 26.2 28,2 
2.5 2.9 3.8 
3.0 2.7 4.6 
1.2 1.2 1.7 
6 .8 (') 
.9 1.3 (1) 
1.2 1.4 1.9 
2.9 2.7 3.5 
1.6 1.6 1.9 
.8 me () 
1.2 1.2 2.2 
3 3 3 
1.0 1.2 1.2 
1.0 1.2 1.3 
5.6 3.4 3.3 
2.4 2.8 1.7 
4 .8 8 
18, 9 18.6 19,1 
4.5 5.9 5.4 
1.6 1.5 1.6 
8.3 7.3 8.7 
3.4 2.9 2.4 
AE 1.0 | 1.0 
7.3 6.7 5.5 
25.9 26,7 21,6 
21.8 21.7 16. 5 
3.7 4.0 2.1 
.5 1.8 1.4 
5.5 3.6 3.4 
1.4 1.3 .8 
.6 .8 or 
1.1 11 .v 
1.3 1.5 1.7 
1.5 1.5 1.1 
4.6 4.3 3.2 
.9 1.1 8 
ow ee 4 
3.1 3.7 4.1 
3 .5 6 
1 .4 .4 
4 oh (') 
+ “a (') . 
5 .6 i 
.6 5 9 
1.0 4 l. 
1,0 3 
5 s 
5 5 
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‘aBLe 1.—Relative importance of individual foods in retail food price index—Continued 


Percentage distribution for January 1946 as computed with original and revised quantity weights and for 
base period, 1935-39— Continued 


























Percentage distribution in— 
January 1946 as computed 
Commodity with— 
1935-39 
Original Revised — 
quantity quantity 
weight weight 
De CO a ia a hai oc es Spb ids che scence cincecnnn egestas 1,6 2.6 3.4 
eh cine nti lriinis ctondentdbanhdceagiueiamntntl 1.4 2.4 2.6 
eo tedadAnindcdo ced cabs deb ctntd hcce cecnbnsbsbnives 2 2 .8 
Ed be ee ane a ee 3.5 3.1 3.2 
Ce eh rile aR BEE nm bcgosaucusmoadens os 1.3 1.0 1.1 
EES ES PE EE Ee) ee eee eee ne a 
inks ieee ith acc eanconnndunsenie a 2 (2) 
EES EEE SEI E TTE e .3 5 (2) 
ee anima nics ndadiaiiineanthene bageeiade thems .8 8 9 
hi as. cane nde aelinhainilibnncbigath baking 5 3 3 
EE tn. chidiinasle nandnceheyet eacindheontebabaen .4 3 .2 
I i ccch dine cncveccncstliececbeccaqshutocers 2.1 3.0 3.4 
6 kb cok dala bb bp ndidditiiedagdéedodrhite~etil 1.5 2.8 3.4 
linen cna anakimapcadatbowss censnvoguhiicake -6 2 (4) 
1 Not included in the index. 2 Not given separately. 
Effects of the Changes 


Revised store samples were incorporated into the index city by city 
as they were completed. All the changes in procedures were intro- 
duced simultaneously in February 1946, with prices for January 
recomputed in accordance with the new methods. The four changes 
which affected average prices in individual cities were (A) Revisions 
of food store samples; (B) Elimination of State and local taxes from 
average prices; (C) Changes in methods of combining quotations; 
and (D) Changes in editing procedures. 

The results of the introduction of these new procedures are illus- 
trated in table 2, which shows differences between average prices in 
Seattle, Wash., for January 1946 recomputed by introducing each 
one of the new procedures separately and average prices for Seattle 
as originally computed for January 1946. 

The effect of these changes is minor in character except for a 
relatively few foods. With the exception of the differences resulting 
from elimination of sales taxes, about three-fourths of the average 
prices were not changed or were changed by 0.5 cent or less. Even 
when the obvious reductions in average prices caused by the removal 
of sales taxes are taken into account, prices for 40 of the 77 foods 
remained unchanged or differed by 0.5 cent or less from the January 
averages computed before the revisions. The relatively small differ- 
ences are due, in part, to the small units of quantity on which prices 
are reported. The price of 15 pounds of potatoes, however, the 
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largest single price in the list of foods, had a net decrease of only 1.1 
cents from the former average of 71.3 cents, and the changes resulting 
from each element of the revised procedures, except tax elimination, 
were less than 1 cent. Differences in average prices for the 40 cities 
in which no sales taxes are in effect were smaller than in Seattle. 


TaBie 2.—Distribution of differences between average prices Fh Seattle as originally 
published, and average prices for Seattle resulting from sample revision and from each 
phase of revised procedures, January 1946 
































Number of foods with price differences due to the effect of— 
New meth- 

Range of differences i ods of com- | Change in 

Revised Elimination bining chains editing pro- All phases 

sample | of sales taxes end inde eshaves combined | 

pendents 

—2.1 cents or more__............-.-..- 3 1 1 0 
oe 5 GP Scene censesnsoces< 3 7 2 0 
pe a es 3 39 3 3 
OEE EE ES ae 19 30 10 19 
ES ES aS a 13 0 28 28 
ee La ncncaécocecosus 25 0 28 14 
BN ae 4 0 3 7 
an GE onan cceckhancanten 4 0 2 3 
+2.1 cents or more...............-...-. 2 0 0 2 

1 Since the same article of food did not necessarily fall within the same range of differences in all four 


cases, figures in the first four columns are not additive to arrive at the number in the last column. For 
various reasons, not all foods priced could be included in all comparisons. 


The net effect of all these changes was less in the averages for the 
56 cities combined than for the individual cities. The differences 
between the revised and original average prices were all less than 10 
percent of the original. For 18 of the 78 foods priced, there was no 
difference between the original and revised January averages; revised 
prices were higher for 36 of the foods and lower for 24 of them. For 
more than half of the 60 foods for which differences in prices occurred, 
the amount of the difference was 0.3 cent or less. The revised average 
prices for January for each of the 56 cities and for all cities combined 
are published in the Bureau’s monthly release Retail Food Prices by 
Cities, February 1946. 

The changes in the levels of prices resulting from revised samples 
and procedures were treated so as uot to affect the levels of the indexes 
of retail prices of foods or the consumers’ price index. The new 
prices and weights were introduced into the index by a linking process 
so that the indexes constitute continuous series and may be used for 
the study of time trends in food prices at retail. 


a aes -_ A 


as -_ ae i 


i eed 2.2 Ge fee 


mets @ 45 ot fee se Oem 
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Index of Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, November 


1946" 


ReralL prices of consumer goods in large cities rose 2.2 percent 
between mid-October and mid-November, bringing the consumers’ 
price index for the United States to the highest level on record. On 
November 15 the index was 151.7 (1935-39 equals 100), 1.5 percent 
higher than in June 1920, the peak after World War I. 

In mid-November consumers’ prices were 13.8 percent higher than 
on June 15, 1946, and 53.9 percent higher than in August 1939. In 
the year between November 1945 and November 1946 food prices 
rose 34 percent, clothing 13 percent, and housefurnishings 15 percent. 
Residential rents, however, advanced only slightly, and gas and 
electricity costs declined about 2 percent. 

Retail food prices to moderate-income families in large cities ad- 
vanced 4.3 percent between mid-October and mid-November. Higher 
prices were reported for all major food groups except eggs and dairy 
products, but sharp increases in prices of fats and oils, meats, and 
fruits and vegetables were chiefly responsible for this advance. 
Average retail prices of fats and oils rose 65 percent, as prices for lard 
increased 104 percent, shortening 66 to 85 percent, and oleomargarine 
56 percent. Meat, poultry, and fish averaged 9.1 percent higher in 





1 The ‘‘consumers’ price’index for moderate-income families in large cities,’ formerly known as the “cost 
of living index,’’ measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents and services, weighted by 
quantities bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 1934-36. The 
items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose incomes 
averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The index only partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, availability of consumer goods, 
ete. The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living has estimated that such factors, together with certain 
others not fully measured by the index, would add a maximum of 3 to 4 points to the index for large cities 
between January 1941 and September 1944. If account is taken of continued deterioration of quality and 
disappearance of low-priced merchandise between September 1944 and September 1945, which was esti- 
mated at an additional }4 point, the total large-city adjustment would be 4% points. If small cities were 
included in the national average, another 4% point would be added, making the total approximately 5 points. 
The indexes in the accompanying tables are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and serv- 
ices purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. They do not indicate whether 
it costs more to live in one city thanin another. The data relate to the 15th of each month, except those for 
January 1941, in tables 1 and 2. They were estimated for January 1, 1941, the base date for determining 
allowable “‘cost of living’’ wage increases under the Little Steel formula and under the wage-price policy of 
February 1946. January 1, 1941, indexes in tables 1 and 2 have been estimated by assuming an even rate of 
change from December 15, 1940, to the next pricing date. 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which includes the Tues- 
day nearest the 15th of the month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent food pur- 
chases of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States 
with the use of population weights. In March 1943, the number of cities included in the food index was 
increased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 61. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and 
miscellaneous goods and services are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September, and December. 
In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities for a shorter list of goods and services Rents 
are surveyed semiannually in most of the 34 cities (in March and September, or in June and December). 
In computing the all-items indexes for individual cities and the rent index for the average of large cities, 
because of the general stability of average rents at present, the indexes are held constant in cities not sur- 
veyed during the current quarter. Prices for fuel, electricity, and ice are collected monthly in 34 large cities. 
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mid-November than in mid-August.? Fresh fruits and vegetables 
advanced seasonally 2 percent, while canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables rose 8 and 27 percent, respectively. Egg prices dropped 6 
percent to an average of 70 cents per dozen. Butter prices declined 
7.7 cents per pound from an all-time high average of 96 cents in mid- 
October. 
Clothing prices increased 1.0 percent on the average, as higher 
prices were reported for nearly every type of apparel. In mid- 
November, higher price tags were found on men’s suits, broadcloth 
shirts, cotton work clothing, undergarments, and socks, than in mid- 
October. Prices for women’s cotton dresses and gloves were also 
consistently higher in mid-November. The cost of leather footwear 
for all members of the family rose during the month and shoe repairs 
were also generally higher. . 
Average retail costs of housefurnishings and miscellaneous goods 
and services increased 0.9 percent each between October and Novem- 
ber. Prices for sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, electric refrigera- 
tors, stoves, felt base floor covering, mattresses, cotton sheets, and 
blankets rose in most cities. Bedroom and living-room suites advanced 
in some cities and declined in others. The increase in the cost of 
miscellaneous goods and services was due primarily to higher prices 
for cigarettes, cigars, gasoline, beauty shop services, and newspapers. 
New automobile prices also rose during the month. 
Fuel, electricity, and ice costs rose 0.3 percent on the average. 
Retail coal prices advanced somewhat in 17 cities. Electricity costs 
declined 5 and 7 percent in Portland, Oreg., and Portland, Maine. 
as lower rates became effective. A rebate was allowed to consumers 
of gas in Detroit. - 
Rents were not surveyed in November. 





2 In a number of cities in September and October the Bureau was not able to obtain an adequate number 
of price quotations for some meats because of the severe shortage. For those meats in the cities where an 
adequate number of prices could not be collected during these months, prices were held unchanged at August 
levels to allow the computation of the index. For meats in the cities where an adequate sample of prices 
could be obtained, prices in September and October were compared directly with prices for the last month 
in which sufficient quotations were secured to compute a reliable meat index. The November index, 
based on the usual number of quotations, reflects the correct level of prices, and the full price change that 
occurred from mid-August to mid-November. 
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Taste 1.—Indexes of consumers’ prices for moderate-income families and percent 
changes, November 15, 1946, compared with earlier periods 






















































Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan.1, | Aug. 15, 
1946 1946 1945 1945 1941 1939 

Group Wage Month 

This Last Year vJ- he before 

month month ago day date war in 

Europe 

Indexes (1935-39= 100) 
p. {lO Oe ee ee ee 151.7 148. 4 129.3 129.3 100.8 98. 6 
ES pe ES RS See See ef 187.7 180. 0 140. 1 140.9 97.6 93. 5 
Cains caste podecesnenchdesccuney 168. 7 167.0 148. 7 146. 4 101.2 100.3 
pO Se ee ee ey eS OU ee ee eee) ee eee 105. 0 104.3 
Fuel, electricity, and ice. .-............--- 114.7 114.4 110. 1 111.4 100.8 97.5 
ee a ee 91.8 91.6 94.0 95. 2 97.5 99. 0 
OG eee Gee 100...........5-....... 137.0 136. 5 125. 8 127.2 104.0 96. 3 
RE REE LSS ER 3 169. 1 167.6 147.6 146. 0 100. 2 100. 6 
i os ncdacseneosdeauniecd 132. 0 130. 8 124.6 124. 5 101.8 100. 4 
Percent change to Nov. 15, 1946 

Eee, ha idkcmocepocntcntnecdbis csesbase 2.2 17.3 17.3 50. 5 53.9 
PS EE Res Me ee eas. 4.3 34.0 33. 2 92.3 100. 7 
ihc letthticcnndhupcasamiesenue aun 1.0 13.4 15. 2 66. 7 68. 2 
ee it | natn dbincs Coseeennibubiduiooaelcdaceseenshexcedahun= 3.6 4.3 
RE a eres Seen . 4.2 3.0 13.8 17.6 
Gas and A EE IE SIRES ESSERE I. .2 —2.3 —3.6 —5.8 —7.3 
eT RS aE SE Sl Te .4 8.9 7.7 31.7 42.3 
i nnn aimhondaidedietoiiam aieinelas .9 14.6 15.8 68.8 68. 1 
i onndanaggpeuseesddiiwer .9 5.9 6.0 29.7 31.5 













1 Percent change to Sept. 15, 1946. 


15, 1946, by cities 


TaBLe 2.—Percent increase in consumers’ price index from specified dates to November 














































Oct. 15, Nov. 15, Aug. 15, Jan. 1, Aug. 15, 
1946 1945 1945 1941 1939 

City ‘ ws Month 

month | Yearago | VJ-day | “9st oase) vein 

Europe 
as an cnedaenbébbbnndnwestak 2.2 17.3 17.3 50. 5 53.9 
ne. os cee webaiascseue 2.5 17.1 16.4 53.3 56. 4 
ca cmcinnelie wand sem 4.9 18.5 17.7 55.1 60. 0 
ER ETE GI 9 17.0 16.0 47.1 50. 2 
LATTES 21 15.4 15.4 46.5 51.6 
° =i sa 1.9 19. 4 18.9 50.3 54.1 
a  daleanenins 4.4 18.2 18.2 53.4 57.0 
TET 2.7 16.2 16.0 50. 3 53.3 
eS in ieee 5.7 19.4 18.6 51.4 53.5 
ER ie LT 2.0 15.8 15.6 50. 2 54.0 
RE er 3.8 17.6 17.3 46.5 48. 4 
reese... ......--..-. 3.0 14.8 14.7 48.7 48. 4 
PS 4 ae 4.0 15.9 17.6 50. 3 53.3 
CO ES Se 1.7 18.0 18.7 45. 6 48. 6 
I os otis ce teenceiwe .8 17.9 18.3 52.3 55. 4 
RN ck escccucunwenpebowesuon 1.7 17.5 17.3 51.8 54.0 
ER RRR 2.8 17.8 17.6 51.3 55. 6 
it IE PTE LT TE SE 2.4 18.3 17.6 48.5 52.9 
San Francisco, Calif.... -...-.-.--------- 3.7 18. 0 19.7 55.8 59.7 
Sav Seine - RP 4.2 17.3 16.8 59. 4 62.7 
AN eR aE 2.2 16.7 16.7 51.9 54.6 
it Ee I. 1.7 15.7 16. 2 49.9 53.9 
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TasLe 3.—Percent change in consumers’ price index, Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, 1946, by cities 
and groups of items 






































Fuel, electricity, 
and ice - -e 
ouse- | Misce}- 
City —_ Food Cloth- l furnish- 
items ing Gasand| Other | ings 
Total | elec- fuels 
tricity | and ice 

RUDE. «candies coetestiwdensimaes anand 2.2 4.3 1.0 0.3 0.2 0.4 0.9 . 
IR: elie CET rt et: SR 3 | age: 1.9 aa jy, ss Sa 
ee aawewaae 2.5 4.8 .5 0 0 0 2.4 
EN EE apn 4.9 11.2 —.3 .3 0 .4 1.2 
I cate 9 19} —.2 an 1.1 0 —.4 
Eo ac R Rane, nn dinchertiiteacins 2.1 4.2 1.2 1.3 0 2.1 9 
CSTE SM EG ACE IE 1.9 3.3 1.2 1 0 “we 1.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio__.....__-. Me ee Pee 4.4 9.2 2.0 0 0 0 1.0 
I a ee wine yey 5.5 1.0 0 0 0 1.4 
Ce Se cahtn alitenios 5.7 12.4 3.0 5 0 .8 1.0 
nett nitibsnenndiedudenas 2.0 4.4 1.3 a 0 ai 9 
Ke ere a 3.8 8.8 .6 6.0 0 18. 5 on 
il iliac ER Steep REE arc hee & 0 0 ) a Se 
pT EN eee eee _t | See 0 0 i Sis aa 
ER ATPL E LS SPIE EE 3.0 6.8 .5 .6 0 9 -8 
neonate 4.0 8.4 .9 0 0 0 1.8 
ND pe seen Se aee f | es 3 3 ie we 
il ES IE SR EEE: ite ee © * Samer 0 0 A (i 
Milwaukee, Wis_...._- Se ETS! PP es 7 3 Eee 0 ‘a SS ttt: ae 
ee 1.7 2.3 2. 6 1.0 0 1.4 1.2 
EP ee ee Ee ne - | Bepeee oe 0 ee 3 ee 
pO, ee Seer Freee 5 } ee 0 0 OW tos Se 
i Pn . ck Ipuienanaanépeni aches aa 1.0 1.4 .3 5 —.1 1.0 
I i te a. . caitinedidedeleliedipanan y & Sees 0 0 Se eh ot Sa 
 “ “iRise 1.7 3.1 —.1 0 —.2 .8 
TARTS Ce ER earn erate 2.8 5.1 2.4 0 0 0 .4 
Py MODS & ccswcctesseccsescscesc$s cedex ee —1.1 —4.5 2 ee 
ll EES SES eee | ees —1.6 —3.0 es 
nae Lo Wlpe _ «| See 0 0 22 SSS <a 
rr  oaunsenwdaea 2.4 4.5 7 0 6 0 7 
ES EET ae 3.7 7.2 1.0 0 0 0 1.8 
TS CTT ALE EE TR 4.2 8.9 —.1 a 0 ain 1.4 
eS eed 20a i.) = 0 0 Poo [az 
OT RRS SRE? 22\ 46] 12] 0 0 0 andl 
OUD, ME accccpibbbkeccdasce 1.7 3.4 9 —.3 0 —.4 1.8 
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TaBLe 4.—Indexes of consumers’ prices for moderate-income families in large cities, 1935 
to November 1946 





Indexes (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 








Year and month Fuel,elec-| House- | yyicco)- 
Allitems; Food | Clothing; Rent tricity, | furnish- laneous 
and ice ings 

ee Re Te eee 98. 1 100. 4 96.8 94.2 100. 7 94.8 98. 1 
a ES a eres» 99. 1 101.3 97.6 96. 4 100. 2 96.3 98. 7 
Re ee eee 102.7 105. 3 102.8 100. 9 100. 2 104.3 101.0 
Sn detanhabedetace ch west 100. 8 97.8 102.2 104. 1 99.9 103. 3 101.5 
rc wants peewee 99. 4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99. 0 101.3 100. 7 
EE aE 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99. 7 100. 5 101.1 
a ESE ar a ie SRE 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102. 2 107.3 104. 0 
dati ninw aagsuncimiinedbel 116.5 123. 9 124. 2 108. 5 105. 4 122. 2 110.9 
ei aint pais wig eine 123.6 138.0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 125. 6 115.8 
Sh). hth. attinischebunenenecea 124, 5 136. 1 138. 8 108. 2 109. 8 136. 4 121.3 
SS nA tle tains Saipabehedw’ a 128. 4 139.1 145. 9 108. 3 110.3 145.8 124. 1 

1945: 
tats on ebop at nue hee 127.1 137.3 143.0 (4) 109. 7 143.6 123.3 
EE titiuh cn echwhnigeeen 126. 9 136. 5 143.3 (1) 110.0 144.0 123. 4 
ES TE 126. 8 135. 9 143.7 108.3 110.0 144.5 123. 6 
EE EI 127.1 136. 6 144.1 (‘) 109.8 144.9 123.8 
Ea 128.1 138. & 144. 6 (4) 110.0 145. 4 123.9 
anc wdinecipadtredit 129. 0 141.1 145. 4 108.3 110.0 145.8 124.0 
tri eh othictlihininet 129.4 141.7 145.9 (1) 111.2 145. 6 124.3 
ata) di adeneneais 129.3 140.9 146. 4 (‘) 111.4 146. 0 124. 5 
EEE AES 128. 9 139. 4 148. 2 108.3 110.7 146. 8 124. 6 
 iiuncodancingeene 128.9 139.3 148. 5 (') 110. 5 146. 9 124.7 
 § >» } ipa aaias 129.3 140. 1 148. 7 (1) 110. 1 147.6 124. 6 
Sb itteweawercuswwawans 129.9 141.4 149.4 108.3 110.3 148.3 124.8 

1946: 
NS RE ee ene 129. 9 141.0 149.7 (1) 110.8 148.8 125. 4 
NN SS ees 129. 6 139. 6 150. 5 (4) 111.0 149.7 125. 6 
5 I eee 130. 2 140.1 153. 1 108. 4 110.5 150. 2 125. 9 
. ae eee 131.1 141.7 154. 5 (1) 110. 4 152.0 126.7 
a ees 131.7 142.6 156.7 (‘) 110.3 153. 7 127.2 
pea 133. 3 145. 6 157.2 108. 5 110.5 156.1 127.9 
9» » Ss 141.2 165. 7 158.7 (4) 113.3 157.9 128. 2 
EE 144. 1 171.2 161.2 108. 7 113.7 160. 0 129. 8 
eG ft See aos # 145.9 174. 1 165. 9 108. 8 114.4 165. 6 129.9 
| 148. 4 180.0 167.0 () 114.4 167.6 130. 8 
EES ae 151.7 187.7 168. 7 (4) 114.7 169. 1 132. 0 


























| Rents not surveyed in this month. 
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Retail Prices of Food in Novemberj1946 


Rerait prices of food in November 1946 in relation to those in selected 
preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 


TaBLe 1.—Percent of change in retail prices of food in 56 large cities combined, by com. 
modity groups, in specified periods 








































Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan. 15, | Aug. 15, 
: 1946, to | 1945, to | 1945, to | 1941, to | 1939, to 
Commodity group Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1946 1946 1946 1946 1 1946 

PS ET re ae ee + 4.3 +34.0 +33. 2 +91.9 +100. 7 
Cereals and bakery products_____.__.............--- +1.5 +28.9| ,+28.9 +48. 2 +50. 5 
RE Dae > gli i, e BR Sa 2+6.8 +55. 4 +54.5] +101.4 +112.7 
0 RP GS i ES en 249.4 +61. 6 +61. 2 +74. 6 +91.8 
le Ee GE eT 8 SS el 2. SS 2413.5 +83. 9 +83.9 | -+140.5 +135. 3 
RPE Pee 249.4 +50. 8 +50.6 | +1081 +107.9 
TE LS AS EET TER Ok SR: —16.2 +23. 9 +20. 1 +94. 3 +99. 7 
RE EARS +6. 1 +20. 0 +21.7 | +123.3 +166. 1 
i ein, wantin dickutain ait a pabbeppdined —1.9 +46. 1 +48. 8 +88. 9 +113. 2 
Rah eS = SI Ee? a ae ES —6.1 +4.9 +17. 6 +107.0 +122.3 
pS eee +4.5 +7.1 +.5 +97.7 +99. 7 
ii darth te ahha dinns apthimsdhainaiindionee +2.0 +.2 —7.1 +95. 2 +96. 4 
hn diitatiedindht tin cediag-a satin tin akpips oun dtpeipbintion +8. 5 +28. 4 +28. 7 +83. 5 +83. 1 
GE aS aS FE Ee +26. 6 + 49.3 +49. 2 +152. 6 +178. 6 
TE ae tS I yt +.8 +34. 3 +34. 6 +84. 6 +76.8 
TES Se TE RR ae ee +65. 2 +96. 4 +97.0 |} +204.2 +189. 1 
0 EEA SRR a aes +1.8 +34.8 +34. 7 +78.9 +78.3 





1 The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan.15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail prices 
of individual foods have been computed. 

2 The index now reflects fully the current level of prices for meats as well as the entire price change that 
occurred since mid-August 1946. Most meat prices in the intervening months were held unchanged from 
August levels for those cities where an adequate number of quotations was not obtained because of the 
severe meat shortage. In other cities prices for some meats were compared directly with the nearest preced- 
ing month for which a sufficient number of quotations were secured. 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of retail prices of food in 56 large cities combined,' by commodity 






































groups, on specified dates 
[1935-39= 100] 
Nov. 15 | Oct.15 | Nov.15 | Aug.15 | Jam.15 | Aug. 15 
1946 1946 1945 1945 194] 2 1939 
Commodity group Month 
; This Last Year VJ-da Wage before 
month month ago ¥ |base date?) war in 
Europe 
BE ee Ee Cees 3 187.7 3 180.0 140.1 140.9 97.8 93. 5 
_——— —_—_—_ OT 
Cereals and bakery products__..........-- 140. 6 138.5 109.1 109. 1 . 94.9 93.4 
i dtnsieneneniad I 3 203.6 3190.7 131.0 131.8 101.1 95.7 
ere $191.0 2174.6 118.2 118. 5 109. 4 
OE EE a ee, i 3 207.1 3182.4 112.6 112.6 86.1 
et etl thes ie ngantemitsociniinn 3 205. 4 3 187.7 136. 2 136. 4 98.7 
ETE aT 188. 9 225. 3 152. 5 157.3 97.2 
ish, fresh and canned..............-.- 265. 0 249.7 220. 8 217.8 118. / 
oc samsipniilie ad aodinecneete 198. 5 202. 4 135.9 133.4 105. 1 
OS RRS eee are 201. 6 214.6 192.1 171.4 97.4 
Fruits and vegetables....................- 184. 5 176. 5 172.3 183. 5 93.3 
|S, EE, ea Ses 182.3 178.8 181.9 196. 2 93. 4 
EEN TI ES CS SA 167.7 154. 6 130. 6 130.3 91.4 
EEE ELE LOI IO GSM 251.6 198.7 168. 5 168. 6 99. 6 
EE SEA ROSS 167.8 166. 5 124.9 124.7 90. 9 
SES ae 244.3 147.9 124.4 124.0 80.3 
EE ee 170. 5 167. 5 126. 5 126. 6 95.3 





1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. a 

3 The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail prices 
of individual foods have been computed. 

§ The index now reflects fully the cur: ent level of —- for meats as well as the entire price change that 
occurred since mid-August 1946. Most meat prices in the intervening months were held unchanged fro™ 
August levels for those cities where an adequate number of quotations was not obtained because cf the 
severe meat shortage. In other cities prices for some meats were compared directly with the nearest pr‘ 
ceding months for which a sufficient number of quotations were secured. 
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AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 
NOE X 1935-39 100 INOE x 
| i ee ee oe a - 220 
| | FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
200+ — 200 
| oT 
180; —--—-—+ ' | 180 
160 | | 160 
140 4 140 
| | = i 
(66 et | t 120 
ALL FOODS, | 
100 poe 100 
esol | | 80 
— CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS _ om 
a; Vn! dae rs ai — | | | 180 
160 |— —— | +f 160 
sol} - | : 140 
120] ! Lf 120 
ALL FOODS 
| 100 
80 
220 
200 
180 
160 
140 
120 
100 
80 
220 
ne | : 200 
| 
180} + 180 
| 
160! t 160 
“0 | | L—— ~p 140 
120 | 120 
100 a [ 100 
a LL FooDs; a 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 194! 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Gam or tase eratarce 
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— TaBLE 3.—Average retail prices of 70 foods in 56 large cities combined, November 1946, 
compared with earlier months 
Nov. 15| Oct. 15 |Nov. 15) Aug. 15/ Jan. 15 | Aug. 15 
1946 1946 1945 1945 1941 ! 1939 

Article , Month 

This | Last | Year | yy aay) Wace | before 

month | month ago y date | War in 

Furope 

Cereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
a ae 5 pounds.. 40.7 40. 3 32.0 32. 2 20. 7 17.9 
i cab ithiternaionieaaeows ...pound.. 18.7 18. 6 15.7 15.8 13.8 14.0 
Ee ES EE 11 ounces. 11.8 11.7 9. 2 9.2 9.8 9.7 
SR aks wdeliaih ina wehdpabinewnnd « pound... 9.0 8.6 6.5 6.4 4.2 4.0 
EE eS es Bea do__- 16.4 14.8 12.9 13.0 7.9 7.5 
Te ana windin dl do._- 10.7 10.6 10. 4 10. 4 ee 7.1 

Bakery products: 

CE Se eee _—— 4 11.5 11.6 8.8 8.8 7.8 7.8 

Bread, whole-wheat___...........___-.- do_- 12.4 12.5 9.6 9.7 8.7 8.8 

a ths cavtublpn ctwkesiinowsetinnd a 13. 2 13. 4 9.9 9.9 9.0 9. 2 

SS EO ee do__. 37. 2 33.7 29. 5 28.6 25. 1 (4) 

I ss ce ence de diisecdntacs do_. 24, 2 22. 2 18.8 18.9 15.0 14.8 
Meats: 

Beef: 

OS... : cl: danciedbidbucodnd _— se 65. 6 (8) 40.9 40.9 38. 6 36.4 
EES” eee ae 55. 9 (3) 33. 1 33. 0 31.5 28.9 
ae: eee ee eae 47.1 (3) 28. 3 28. 4 25. 2 22.5 
a ea aR eee eh eee eaeag eee do 53. 5 (3) 37.3 36.9 (4) (4) 
aoe ee eee ey ee eee do-_- 43. 1 (3) 27.4 7.4 (4) (4) 

Teal: 

EE ee ae do... 70. 3 (3) 44.7 44.4 45. 2 42.5 

- Roast, boned and rolled ?________ do 53. 2 (3) 35.3 34.3 (4) (4) 

or 
EN EE a ee eeeeere do__. 66.5 (3) 7.2 37.2 29. 1 30.9 
ie ain caiteaaianishiaeawng do... 76. 1 (3) 41.2 41.2 30. 1 30. 4 
Ham sliced ES a ee ay do 84.8 (3) 49.6 49.4 45.1 46.4 
CR techs lctewcohateescuecod< do 67.3 (3) 34.9 34. 5 26. 2 27.4 
Ns ch ccinatang helinahisiscdeurauants do 52.8 (3) 22. 0 22.0 16.7 15. 4 
einige shi ala nisaabibiatinavcisciemdde do 57.4 (3) 38. 8 38. 7 (4) (4) 

—— 

OS a. a aon. oe » meee 62.3 (3) 40.4 40.5 27.8 22.6 

Ti a a oe TS 66. 6 (3) 45.9 46.0 35. 0 36. 7 

Poultry: Remtine Ee A. Go... 57.0 68. 0 47.0 47.6 31.1 30. 9 

Fish CO ES ee ee (5) (3) (5) (5) (5) (5) 

TR ST 16-ounce can__ 31.1 24.1 23. 0 23. 4 15.7 12.8 

I nl Tee cla chip ein ooialaiwere <inemes es 52.1 43. 2 40. 4 39.7 26. 4 23. 1 

Dairy products: 

— Re Dake dan ei neha gure dsiaioe pound__}| 886 96. 3 54.4 49.9 38. 0 30. 7 

DURE OED Jind pdetapdaaackaasaceene do__- 69.6 65. 3 5.7 35. 7 27.0 24.7 

Milk, f fresh (delivered). ..._...-.-.-_-___- » “ 20. 0 20. 0 15. 6 15.6 13.0 12.0 

Se eee do_. 19.2 19.0 14.5 14.5 11.9 11.0 

CE eee 1434-ounce can. 13.9 13. 2 10.0 10. 1 7.1 6.7 

i ee SE RES. I ip dozen._| 69.9 74.4 67.9 60. 6 34.9 32.0 

Fruits and vegetables: 

Fresh fruits: 

EE El aa aS A ee aa pound__ 12.0 11.4 14.1 13.1 5.2 4.4 
a RE ace SIE vege, do___- 13.7 11.0 10.5 10.5 6.6 6.1 
ii ah BE Bes Ss ence dozen__| 48.9 57.4 47.0 51.3 27.3 31.5 
EE ed — RT es, SI each__ 8.9 10.0 8.5 11.0 (4) (4) 

Fresh vegetables: 

IS ie tie btn mpratsemerennningin pound_.| 22.7 18.1 20.1 18.7 14.0 ae 
| ERA ESE RE EE et eS 5.1 5.1 4.4 6.0 3.4 3.9 
osm bunch__ 9.5 9.5 9.0 9.1 6.0 4.6 
EE ES a ee head__ 13. 2 11.5 12.3 12. 5 8.4 8.4 
8 RR da aE I cE und__ 4.6 4.7 7.0 7.9 3.6 3.6 
SE cdncidd sits tema gieuanes 15 pounds__| 60.9 61.0 62.3 73.8 29. 2 34.4 
EE pill aA eae a pound__| 10.6 10.8 10. 2 11.6 7.3 7.8 
RES GA, ae 9.4 9.1 7.7 11.4 5.0 5.5 

Canned fruits: 

EE eee No. 24 can..} 31.8 30.8 28.0 27.2 16.5 17.1 
ENT ee a AT Ne cad 31.2 28.9 26. 5 26.3 20.9 21.0 
Grapefruit juice. ...............-.- No.2can__} 148 15.2 14.3 14.4 (*) (*) 

Canned vegetables: 

ID. 92 S<iddinbananitiwocungin guid ae 15.7 15.0 13. 2 13. 2 10.0 10.0 
Rented LS aie aa a eae ie 17.3 16. 2 14.7 14.8 10.7 10.4 
NE GE eG > a © i 15. 6 15.2 13.3 13.2 13. 2 13. 6 
Ee ts ire I Go > de.... 20. 0 17.6 12.4 12.2 8.4 8.6 
Soup, vegetable ?_____...._____- 1l-ounce can__ 14.1 13.7 13.0 13. 2 (4) (4) 

YS See pound._} 23.8 20. 0 17.1 17.4 9.6 8.8 

Dried vegetables: Navy beans___..._______- Ch. «ee 14.6 11.4 11.5 6.5 5.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.—Average retail prices of 70 foods in 56 large cities combined, November 1946, 
compared with earlier months—Continued 





Article 





Beverages: 


Fats and oils: 


ON RI UE Ba ., Seite ie a: pound. 


Shortening other than lard: 


In other containers 
Salad dressing 
Oleomargarine 
Peanut butter 
Oil, cooking or salad ?. 
Sugar and sweets: 


B Ao al BB EE 16 fluid ounces _- 


Nov. 15 
1946 


Oct. 15 
1946 


Nov. 15 
1945 





This 
month 


Last 
month 


Year 
ago 


Aug. 15 
1945 


Jan. 15 
1941 


Wage 
base 
date ! 


before 
war in 
Europe 














a e 2 
BESSSS BR SEES 
MOoNmNow wow owas 


BSeo 
cS2wo 





Cents 
30. 7 
24. 
10. 


— 
@ 


> 
NO OWeEsINO 3 COM 


15. 
20. 4 





9 
Sess 


— 
a 
UPOWNaS © mwas 


SERESS 


> _ 
Bam 
-On-~7 


9 
Be= © ons 
Daye 


=, 
Peal 
COOK ww w 


-_ 
- 
~ 





a 
I 
Lao=— 








1 The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. 
en computed. 


of individual foods have 
2 Not included in index. 
3 Prices not computed. 
4 Not priced. 
5 Composite price not computed. 


Jan. 15, 1941, i 


he nearest date for which data on retail prices 


TaBLe 4.—Indexes of average retail prices of all foods, by cities,' on specified dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 





Nov. 15 
1946 


Oct. 15 
1946 


Aug. 15 
1939 





This 


Last 
month 


Month 
before 
War in 
Europe 





United States 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 


Buffalo, N. Y 

Butte, Mont_-_. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charleston, 8. C 
Chicago, Il 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Denver, Colo 


i al a 
Fall River, Mass 

Houston, Tex 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Jackson, 


Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas ae Mo 
Knoxville, Te 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif 


See footnotes at end of table. 


93. 5 








RE EE ae 


ot PTE A SE 

















— 


SRS8K SERSS LSSSF RARRS Sassz|s 


— 





DOnweD WNOUOS BDOelnwer wWOOC31—0 GaNoww!! wo 


— 


94.7 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of average retail Sa of all foods, by cities,' on specified dates— 





























ontinued 
Nov. 15 | Oct.15 | Nov.15 | Aug.15 | Jan. 15 | Aug. 15 
1946 1946 1945 1945 1941? 1939 
City 
Month 
Wage 

This Last 7 7 before 

month | month | Ye@r ago) VJ-day p) war in 

Europe 
Fe a ee 184.9 167.4 134. 2 135. 0 95. 5 92.1 
Manchester, N. H...-.-.--------- noecnee- 185.6 | 176.9] 136.1] - 136.4 96.6 94.9 
Memmi TMM ican acnsndsecnccoees 207.3 191.0 148. 8 150.9 94.2 89. 7 
Si n0nde-ccencsensshsscechee 184. 1 174.8 137.8 139. 4 95.9 91.1 
Minneapolis, Minn...........-.---.-.-..-- 181.7 177.6 133. 7 133. 2 99. 0 95.0 
Mic NSS tents 4 ptnenetansduieegecece 193.8 182.8 148. 4 152.3 97.9 95. 5 
ei Sc cncwwecntsrsecsnotedin 181.7 179. 5 143. 6 143. 4 98.8 95. 6 
pe es eee nye ree 179. 0 173. 9 135.3 137.2 95. 7 93. 7 
FO ccconnmedamnmeseeantuea 207. 4 196. 0 153. 2 156. 5 101.9 7.6 
Nett TT 6 encsnins pb ccmeteedenocees 188. 6 186. 7 141.7 141.7 99. 5 95.8 
ee Te 197.0 189.3 144.3 146.1 95.8 93. 6 
Ce iiiincigiavanscaonadsaedgnns 184. 1 178. 2 132.8 131.8 97.9 92. 3 
aE Bn sb 0gceechcesceseesness 190. 3 188. 9 145. 4 145.9 99.0 93. 4 
it, eR 181.6 4176.2 137.9 138. 9 95. 0 93. 0 
PIGNIIIIy Bahn 5 sis es donb ensosaseccns 188. 5 179.3 139. 7 141.3 98. 0 92. 5 
Pe BN ion cicencbnemhacumasicys 178.9 173. 5 133. 9 135. 7 95.3 95.9 
Ps cnccweavecnsceen RS alten 194.8 183. 7 151.4 150.9 101.7 96.1 
ES ST ee ee ee 186. 7 184. 1 139. 0 141.6 96. 3 93.7 
ine Pacbtass otckqecesinckenen 188, 2 175.9 137.8 138. 3 93. 7 92. 2 
p>, Se eae 176.9 172. 5 135.1 137.8 99.9 92. 3 
POR GE Eee oe ee ae ae 191.8 183. 6 141.4 144.0 92. 2 93. 8 
5 oa me armintech alts 180. 1 176. 2 132.8 132.1 98. 6 94.3 
Salt Lake City, Utah_..................-- 191.9 180. 6 145. 6 143.9 97.5 94. 6 
en EE, SEE. . nc ccucecadecncc sc 205. 2 191.4 151.5 147.1 99. 6 93.8 
IS 6d skp edngdsni boiccctesces 209. 4 4192.2 155. 6 157.5 100. 5 96. 7 
Ee, Se ee eee 185. 6 182. 5 139. 5 141.3 97.5 92.1 
he ee 194. 6 186. 1 145.3 145. 8 101.0 94.5 
SERS kkc <<) sknveneoen--ocbnsa- 194. 9 181.7 145. 5 146. 1 96. 2 94.1 
a, ca CE tec an biemeaed 186.8 180. 6 140.8 141.7 97.7 94.1 
Ns os. cacdechadecuiecbonss 198. 5 189. 2 150. 6 149.8 | es 
I ie BP ona hen tanen bance 200. 0 184. 3 142.1 143. 4 Ny gy BREA 





! Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighed to represent total purchases by wage earners and low- 


salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail prices 


2 The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. 
of individual foods have been computed. 











3 June 1940=100. 
4 Revised. 
TaBie 5.—Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, 1913 to November 1946 
[1935-39= 100] 
All- All- All- All- 
Year foods Year foods || Yearand mot ‘h| foods || Yearand month) foods 
index index index index 
a , 5 > Seer eeeerers: 126.0 1945 1946 
a 81.8 See 103.9 
), Se Ss eee Si eee 86.5 || January. ----- _.| 137.3 || Jamuary..------ 141.0 
a Ul ie 84.1 || February. ----- 136.5 || February------- 139. 6 
) _. PER SEDER 116.9 || 1934._....._._-. 93.7 || March..........| 135.9 |} March_-- 140. 1 
eh eT 134. 4 i ealceatisine 100. 4 || April. ___- pc = 141.7 
|. eee 140.8 }j 1986. .........-- 101.3 bd 138.8 || May-.-...-- 142.6 
Dik enotaond 168.8 |} 1937....--- 105.3 || June__- 141.1 || June... -| 145.6 
 » eae > SES Sie ers 97.8 
|  < , t Spee 83 =e & » Se 165. 7 
ia fs eee 96.6 || August. 140.9 || August. -....--- 171.2 
Be iedda soo. 7), Sener 105.5 || September___- 139. 4 || September-__--- 174.1 
as Fl | eee 123.9 || October. -_----- 139.3 || October. .....-- 180.0 
| = FS lglg 138.0 || November------ 140.1 || November......} 187.7 
4 iS Se ee en oe 136. 1 December - - - - -- 141.4 
re 130.8 |) 1046. ........... 139.1 
dues aco. s 132.5 
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Wholesale Prices in November 1946 


AVERAGE primary market prices ' rose 4.1 percent during November, 
reflecting the combined effect of the general decontrol directive on 
November 9 and the earlier decontrol of most foods. The index of 
commodity prices reached 139.6 percent of the 1926 average, 30.7 
percent higher than in November 1945 and 86.1 percent above August 
1939. 

Sharpest advances occurred for nonagricultural goods, led by 
increases for hides and leather products and chemicals and _ allied 
products. As a group, prices of all commodities other than farm 
products and foods rose 4.2 percent, a larger rise than in July 1946 
when controls were temporarily suspended. Agricultural commodity 
prices also advanced. 

Farm products advanced 2.7 percent because of higher livestock 
prices. Quotations for hogs and steers, removed from OPA control 
in mid-October, rose sharply in late October and remained at the 
higher level, bringing November average prices 18 to 21 percent above 
October averages. Prices of cows, calves, and lambs also increased. 
Live poultry quotations were lower with increased availability of live- 
stock. Average prices of grains and other farm products declined dur- 
ing the month. Corn prices dropped more than 20 percent with heavy 
supplies of the new crop. The continued boxcar shortage together 
with decontrol of cereal and bakery products brought higher quota- 
tions for other grains. There were sharp price advances for dried 
beans, clover seed and flaxseed, and citrus fruits. Eggs declined as 
meat supplies improved. Sharp advances for wool in foreign markets 
were followed by increases in domestic prices of foreign wools. Prices 
of domestic wool, which were below world levels, advanced despite 
large supplies, as the Commodity Credit Corporation raised its selling 
price to meet parity requirements. 

Food prices averaged 4.7 percent higher in November with substan- 
tial advances for fruits and vegetables, particularly canned and dried, 
and smaller increases for meats, cereal products, and other foods. 
Sharpest increases among meats occurred for cured pork products 
which were still scarce. Beef and veal prices also were higher but 
prices of lamb and mutton declined from the high levels immediately 
following decontrol. Prices of flour and bakery products were higher, 
reflecting removal of OPA control in late October. There also were 





1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing 
on commodity exchanges. The monthly index is calculated from a monthly average of 1-day-a-week prices. 
It should not be compared directly with the weekly wholesale prices index, which is designed as an indicator 
of week-to-week changes. Indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 
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sharp increases for a number of other foods, including several fats and 
oils in short supply, coffee and cocoa, and canned fish. Dairy products 
declined with lower butter and cheese quotations, but prices of fluid 
milk were higher in Chicago and New York in accordance with milk 
marketing agreements. Prices for condensed and evaporated milk 
also increased. 

Hides and leather products increased 21.1 percent as a group. 
Domestic hide quotations, which had been below world prices, jumped 
sharply immediately following their removal from control; some grades 
doubled in price, but declined from these levels late in the month. 
These raw material cost increases were reflected in substantially higher 
prices for leather (up 29 percent) and in a general advance for shoes 
(up about 12 percent). 

Textile products rose 2.1 percent during the month, generally 
because of higher raw material costs, which resulted in OPA ceiling 
adjustments for cotton goods and clothing late in October. Higher 
prices in foreign markets were reflected in substantial increases for 
burlap, raw jute, and Mexican sisal. Raw silk. prices were lower in 
the latest Government auction and only about a fourth of the amount 
offered was sold because of a continuing lack of interest in high priced 
silk products. 

In contrast to other groups, fuel and lighting materials were com- 
paratively stable. The fractional increase was due to higher prices for 
a few petroleum products and higher sales realizations for gas and 
electricity. 

First effects of removal of OPA controls in the metals and metal 
products group, which averaged 3.2 percent higher during the month, 
were evident in nonferrous metals, which were especially scarce. 
Antimony prices rose nearly 50 percent; copper, lead, tin, babbitt 
metal, 20 percent or more; and zinc, 14 percent. Metal increases also 
caused substantial price advances for a number of manufactured 
products, such as lead pipe, brass mill products, and copper wire. 
There were general advances in prices of motor vehicles, agricultural 
implements, and farm machinery to meet higher costs, and some 
advances for small hand tools. 

Higher prices for paint and most paint materials and for southern 
pine and Douglas fir lumber-were chiefly responsible for the 7.9-percer t 
advance in building materials prices between October and November. 
Increases for paint including lead pigments and prepared paints were 
due in the main to higher raw material costs, or short supplies. The 
increase for prepared paint was allowed by OPA in late October. 
Lumber mills began a general upward realignment of prices in an 
unsettled market, after decontrol, as prices varied widely between 
sellers. Increases for southern pine ranged from about 15 to 238 
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percent, with the largest increases in the higher grades. There also 
were increases for a number of other building materials, including 
plate glass, roofing, wallboard, brick and tile, and cement. 

Sharp price advances for scarce chemicals, including fats and oils, 
fatty acids and glycerin, and coal tar products, raised average prices 
of chemicals and allied products 19.0 percent in November. Seasonal 
discontinuance of trade discounts for potash resulted in an increase 
of 4.8 percent for fertilizer materials. 

Housefurnishings as a group were 2.5 percent higher in November. 
Rug manufacturers generally announced higher prices following de- 
control. Higher raw material costs brought advances for - cotton 
blankets, linoleum, and oilcloth. Furniture prices also increased as 
a result of higher production costs. 

Miscellaneous commodities rose 2.4 percent in November largely 
owing to the sharp increases in prices of soap immediately after re- 
moval from price control. A number of soap products were more 
than 50 percent higher in price, and were in very short supply. 
Short supplies resulted in higher prices for paper and wood pulp. 
Cattle feed quotations declined steadily from the high levels im- 
mediately following decontrol, because of decreased demand and 
increased availability of corn. 


Tas_e 1.—JIndexes of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities, November 
1946, compared with previous months 





| Percent changes to 
Indenes (1936— 100) November 1946 from 





Groups and subgroups 


Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Aug 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1939 








+30. 7 


+29. 5 
+24. 5 
+49.8 
+18. 6 


+53.3 
+61. 6 
+42.5 
+12.7 
+88. 0 
+40. 4 


+45. 2 
+28. 6 
+87.9 
+71.6 
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All commodities 1134.1 106. 8 








Farm products 165. 3 é 131.1 
Grains b5. 174.2] 132.9 


Livestock and poultry ; 174.6 | 131.8 
Other farm products 53. ; 156. 1 129. 3 
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ECE SE a 185. 5 113. 
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Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 1.—Indexes of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities, November 


1946, compared with previous months—Continued 





Percent changes to 
Indexes (1926= 100) November 1946 from— 





Groups and subgroups 


Nov. Aug. Oct. 
1945 


8 
=) 


Aug. 
1939 





Fuel and lighting materials ’ 84.6 
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. 102. 2 
Bituminous coal ‘ A 124.8 
Coke A ;. 134.9 
Electricity 68.0 
Gas ; 79. 
Petroleum and products m : 61. 


FSRRERR 


~ 
HKOD ARIK DH AWWOK HWA WOaoksIoD ASN ORKe 


Metals and metal products y q 105. 
Agricultural implements 3 ; 98. 
Farm machinery ‘ ‘ 99. 
Iron and steel , 100. 
Motor vehicles A Q 112. 
Nonferrous metals ‘ 85. 
Plumbing and heating 4 95. 


Hy 


2y2eSee288 
OP Sm SS 
SN SPP! ess 


CMON bto 


Building materials ; 118. 

Brick and tile . : 116. 
100. 
4 q 155. 
Paint and paint materials } 1 107. 
Plumbing and heating ; ¢ 95. 
Structural steel 1 ‘ 107. 
Other building materials ; ’ 105. 
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oOfaoeo 


SSSESESS 
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eteSws woo 
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Chemicals and allied products ‘ q 95. 
Chemical . q 96. 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 4 ; 110. 
Fertilizer materials , ; 81. 
Mixed fertilizer ; ; 86. 
Oils and fats ; ; 102. 


Housefurnishing goods 
Furnishi 
Furniture 


owos*) oooO-~i-I14) em WO 10 «1-7 
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Miscellaneous 
Automobile tires and tubes. 
Cattle feed 
Heed and pulp 
Rubber, crude 
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Semimanufactured articles 
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All commodities other than farm products - _- 
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! Ineludes current motor vehicle prices. 


Motor vehicles.—T he rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly average 
rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the announcement made in the September release 
the Bureau introduced current prices for motor vehiclesin the October calculations. During the war, 
motor vehicles were not produced for general! civilian sale and the Bureau carried April 1942 prices forward 


in each computation through September 1946. 


If April 1942 prices of motor vehicles had been used after September 1946, the indexes for the groups of 


which motor vehicles is a component would have been: 


ee lw heed one cubibi bieiidbeebsscncnuhpcchétiguheces 137.9 
Metals and metal products 117.0 
i tn eeeineneamacians 131.7 
All commodities other than farm products t 
All commodities other than farm products and foods 


These special indexes will be published as long as the need for them continues. 
? Not available. 


Inderes (1926= 100) 


November October 


132. 5 
114.3 
127.0 
125.1 
113.2 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to November 1946 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for 
selected years from 1926 to 1945, and by months from November 
1945 to November 1946, are shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,’ ‘““Semimanufactured articles,” and “Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July- 
December and Year 1943 (Bulletin No. 785). 
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TaBLe 3.—Index numbers of wholesale prices by special groups of commodities 


[1926= 100) 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities during 
October and November 1946 are shown by the index numbers in 
table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from 
week to week. 


TaBLe 4.—Weekly index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups,’ October and 
November 1946 


[1926 = 100] 





Nov. ’ ; Oct. 
23 5 


Commodity group 





125. 1 


158. 0 
135. 5 


Hides and leather products ; : ’ , . i 141.1 
Textile products ' 3 4 ; J Oe , 125. 9 
Fuel and lighting materials . " \ . 95. 0 


Metals and metal products 4 , 114.2 
Building materials , . ' ‘ 
Chemicals and allied products 
Housefurnishing goods 
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POOPPPIOO DOORS 


Construction Activity, October-December 1946 


The Housing Program 


Progress in home building.—Completion of over 55,000 new permanent 
nonfarm homes in November set a new high for 1946 in the number of 
dwellings made ready for occupancy in any one month. It was the 
first month in 1946 that completions exceeded new units started. 
The upward trend in completions, together with a drop in starts, 
resulted in the first monthly decrease since the beginning of the 
veterans’ housing program in the number of homes under construction. 
By the end of November 361,000 new permanent homes were being 
built, compared with 366,400 by October’s end. There probably wil 
be further reductions during the next few months in the backlog of 
units under construction, since a better flow of materials to the jo! 
site is expected, and it may be possible, therefore, to rush to comple- 
tion the great volume of dwellings now in the final building stages. 

New permanent dwellings started during the month, according to a 
revised estimate, totaled 49,700, all of which were privately financed. 
While this was about 8,000 below the number started in October, 
it was still the highest November figure reported in the past 18 years. 
More permanent homes were begun with private funds in the first 
11 months of 1946 (622,300) than in any entire year since the building 
boom of the twenties. 

Two out of every three family dwelling units (or equivalents) 
begun and completed during the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram are of the permanent type. Other types of housing covered by 
the program are units created through conversion of existing structures, 
trailers, dormitories, and temporary re-use accommodations. During 
October, however, when the temporary re-use program had almost 
come to a close, permanent housing accounted for seven-tenths of 
all housing accommodations started, and by November the proportion 
had increased to eight-tenths. 

Among the 10 cities which led in the number of new permanent 
family dwellings begun or scheduled to begin in November were San 
Mateo, a suburb of San Francisco (283 units), and Pomona, a subur!) 
of Los Angeles (418 units). Los Angeles itself and New York were 
the two leading cities, with over a thousand units each. 
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Employment on the site of new residential construction dropped 
by 40,000 workers during November to a total of 581,000. There 
was a slight decline also in expenditures for new home construction, 
from 393 million dollars to 383 million dollars. The entire 10- 
million-dollar decrease was in privately financed building. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that more dollars (3% billion) were spent 
for building new houses during the first 11 months of 1946 than in 
the comparable period of any year since 1928. 


TasBLe 1.—Estimated number of family-dwelling units or equivalent — accommoda - 
tions started and completed in nonfarm areas, January—November 1946 \ 
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! Excludes military barracks. 
2 Includes 8,027 permanent units started by New York City Housing Authority, and 34,500 prefabricated 


units (National Housing Agency estimate). 

‘Covers 55,200 privately financed converted units; 193,500 Federal (Mead-Lanham temporary housing 
program) units (151,300 family dwellings and 42,200 dormitory equivalents—Federal Public Housing esti- 
mates); 41,900 trailers (Bureau of the Census); and 26,000 family and dormitory equivalent units financed by 
various State and local public bodies and educational institutions. These units are not included under 
the Federal Mead-Lanham temporary housing Toe at pe A small proportion of new permanent units pro- 
vided in the local er program, now included under “‘Other,”’ will be shown for all months in the 
column for new permanent housing in future publications of this table. 

‘ Break-down not available for conventional and prefabricated units. { 

5 Covers 54,700 conversion units, 83,300 re-use units, 41,900 trailers, and 8,600 local emergency units. A 
smal] proportion of new permanent units provided in the local emergency program, now included under 
“Other,” will be shown in the column for new permanent housing in future publications of this table. 


Recent developments —On December 14, 1946, the President an- 
nounced drastic reduction in the remaining restrictions on home build- 
ing. As a result of a conference with his new economic and housing 
advisers, it was decided (1) to open new home building to anyone, 


1 After resignation of Wilson Wyatt December 5, 1946, Frank R. Creedon, formerly CPA Deputy Admin- 
istrator, was appointed Housing Expediter, and Raymond M. Foley, Federal Housing Administrator, 
was appointed Administrator of the National Housing Agency. Wilson Wyatt had held both of these 
posts. In addition, on December 12, Mr. Truman abolished the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, the Office of Price Administration, the Civilian Production Administration, the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, and the Economic Stabilization Board, and assigned most remaining functions, including 
rent control and building regulations, to a new Office of Temporary Controls. General Philip B. Fleming 
was named head of the new office, retaining his position also as Federal Works Administrator. 
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veteran or nonveteran, who wished to build a year-round house of 
certain restricted floor area for his own occupancy, (2) to discard the 
$10,000 ceiling on the sales price of new houses, (3) to discontinue 
priorities for obtaining scarce materials, (4) to permit builders to 
construct rental units to average $80 per month rental per project, 
as compared with the maximum limit of $80 stipulated under former 
regulations, (5) to increase the $35,000,000 weekly limit on non- 
residential building, and (6) to emphasize provision of rental housing 
in 1947. 

Building priorities were formally discontinued on December 24, 
and a building permit system was established instead. The permit 
system provides that builders secure permission from the National 
Housing Agency for new residential building which meets announced 
requirements of year-round occupancy, and stipulated maximum 
floor area and rental price. Limitation of nonresidential building is 
continued under the Office of Temporary Controls,? and permission 
to undertake such work, unless specifically exempted, must be secured 
from that office. 

Total Construction Activity 


Construction expenditures declined in December 1946 for the third 
successive month, but were still over a billion dollars, according to 
preliminary estimates. December expenditures of $1,065,000,000 
were 86 million dollars below the November figure but almost twice 
the amount spent in the same month a year ago. Privately financed 
public utilities projects, which reached 82 million dollars, mostly 
because of expanded building programs of telephone and telegraph 
companies, were the only type of construction which did not decrease 
in dollar volume during the month. On the other hand, private new 
residential building in nonfarm areas and public highway construction 
accounted for almost half the over-all drop, each having declined 
20 million dollars, to 300 million and 75 million dollars, respectively. 
Private expenditures for new industrial buildings, which had been 
rising continuously since the second quarter of 1944, dipped slightly in 
December to 169 million dollars; commercial building fell from 87 
million to 79 million dollars. 

The dollar volume of construction put in place during the entire 
year of 1946 totaled almost 12 billion dollars—the most spent in 
any year since 1942. In addition, 1946 brought the greatest annual 
expenditure in the country’s history of private dollars (3.4 billion) 
for new nonresidential building. Approximately the same amount 
was spent for private new home construction, which was exceeded 


only in the years 1923-28. 


3 See footnote 1 on preceding page. 
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Employment on construction followed the same general down trend 
in December, dropping by 150,000 workers to 1,915,000. Peak 
employment for the year 1946 (2,308,000) was reached in August, 
and was greater than in any month since the height of the war con- 
struction program in the summer of 1942. 


TasLE 2.—Estimated construction employment ' in the United States, selected months of 
1945 and 1946 





Employment (in thousands) 





Type of project 





December 
1945 
October 





All types 2, 250 1, 215 








New construction 1, 952 990 
Private construction j 1, 452 796 
Residential (nonfarm) building 
Nonresidential building 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 
Publie construction 
ederal 4 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building 
Reclamation 
River, harbor, and flood control_______ -- 
Streets and highways 
All other 
Non-Federal § 
Streets and highways--_-.-............------- 
All other ¢ 
Minor building repairs 
Residential 4 75 
Nonresidential 110 
Farm construction 89 

















1 Estimates include wage earners, salaried employees, and special trades contractors actively engaged on 
new construction, additions and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building 
pa whether performed under contract or by force-account. (Force-account employees are workers 

ired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construction work of the type 
usually chargeable to capital account.) These figures should not be confused with those included in the 
Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series, which covers only employees of construction contractors and 
Federal force-account workers, and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public 
utilities, and private firms. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 

‘Includes the following force-account employees hired directly by the Federal Government: December 
1945, 18,200; October 1946, 21,100; November 1946, 20,000; December 1946, 19,000. 

5 Mainly airports, water and sewer systems, and electrification projects. 

‘Includes community buildings, water supply and sewage disposal projects, and miscellaneous public 
service enterprises. 
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TaBLe 3.—Estimated construction ge goat . the United States, selected month; of 
945 1946 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction -anet Decem- 
ber 19462 | 19453 
Novem- 1945 3 

ber 3 











Total construction $1,151 $11, 944 | $5, 643 





DCE Ce a ee a as ih nc ccecccccksocn 985 
Private construction 730 
Residential (nonfarm) building 320 
Nonresidential building 311 
Industrial 172 
Commercial J 87 

All other 52 

Farm construction 20 
Public utilities 79 
Public construction 255 
Residential building 63 
Nonresidential (except military and naval 
facilities) 26 
Industrial facilities 5 6 

20 


Military and naval facilities 16 
Highway 95 
Other 


Minor building repairs *- - -- 
Residential (nonfarm) 
Nonresident —rre 























! Estimated construction expenditures represent the mone value of work put in place in continental 
United States during the period indicated. These figures should not be confused with the data on valu: 
of construction reported in the table on urban building construction (table 4). 


2 Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 

4 Estimates of new construction were prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Offic 
of Domestic Commerce (a successor to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) and include ex- 
penditures for new construction, major additions, and alterations. 

5 Expenditures for floating drydocks and facilities for the production of atomic bombs are excluded 

6 Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects. 

7 Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public-service enterprises. 

§ Covers privately anced structural repairs of the type for which building permits are generally 


required. 


Over a third of a million more workers were employed on nonfarm 
residential building and repair in December 1946 than in January 
more than half the total employment gain on construction over the 
year. Almost every category of construction activity shared with 
home building in the employment rise during the year, nonresidentia! 
building and repair adding 109,000 workers, highway work 89,((0, 
and public utilities 55,000. 


Urban Building 


Continuing the down trend which started in September, permit 
valuations of urban building (including the value of Federal construc- 
tion contracts awarded) dropped 67 million dollars in November to : 
total of 268 million dollars. Almost two-thirds of the decrease during 
the month was accounted for by the 22-percent decline in new resi- 
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dential building valuations, which fell from 193 million to 150 million 
dollars. New nonresidential building, however, decreased only 
7 million dollars (9 percent) to 77 million dollars, and additions, 
alterations, and repairs at 41 million dollars were down 17 million 
dollars (29 percent) from the preceding month. 

Ordinarily a decrease in building activity is to be expected in 
November, since by that time winter weather has already set in in 
many parts of the country. November 1946, however, brought other 
uncertainties for the construction industry in addition to seasonal 
disturbances. On November 9, wage controls and practically all 
price controls were removed, including those affecting construction 
workers and building materials. Other controls introduced during 
the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program, including regulatiors 
affecting priorities and producers’ subsidies, remained in effect. It is 
quite likely that many builders held back plans for new projects, on 
the one hand, because of uncertainties regarding future buildingicosts, 
and, on the other hand, in anticipation of additional decontrol orders. 

Among the outstanding privately financed individual undertakings 
for which building permits were issued in urban areas in November 
are 3 multiple dwelling projects, each valued at over a million dollars. 
Two of them are insurance company investment projects—one of 
364 units to be constructed in the Manhattan Borough of New York 
City and another of 258 units to be built in Boston. The third is a 
142-unit project. financed by a trust company, to house UNO per- 
sonnel in Queens Borough, New York City. 

In addition, there were 3 nonresidential building projects scheduled 
to be started during the month for each of which the permit valuation 
was in excess of a million dollars: (1) an 8-million-dollar telephone 
company building in Boston, (2) a factory building (2 million dollars) 
for a brewing company in Milwaukee, and (3) a 1-million-dollar 
building for a hot metal converting and mixing company in Lorain, 
Ohio. 

The one outstanding federally financed undertaking for which 
contracts were awarded in urban areas in November is a 300-bed 
Veterans Administration hospital in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., valued 


at 3% million dollars. 


725607—_47——9 
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TaBLe 4.—Permit valuation’ of urban building construction,? by class of construction 
and by source of funds, selected months of 1945 and 1946 


Valuation (in millions) 





a , 





Class of construction 1946 Novem- 
| ber 


Ps 11 months of— 








Novem- 


jovem- | Octo- | 1945+ | 19463 


ber ¢ 











Total 





| 
All building construction hi $335 $262 $4, 338 








aa oy | 193 97 2, 257 
New nonresidential __ te Ae ) 84 110 1,370 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 58 55 711 
Non-Federal 











All building construccion- - - 324 | 256 4, 053 








New residential #.__..........-..---..-.-------.- 184 | 97 | 2,028 
New nonresidential___. SE ier. K 84 | " 106 1, 345 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 56 | 53 685 
Federal 








All building construction 611 | 6 7 285 248 








New residential 5. g 69 7 234 31 
New nonresidential (8) 4 25 188 
Additions, alterations, and repairs___--- ‘ 2 2 26 29 


1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 

2 Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local government) urban building construction are 
based upon building-permit reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from notifications of construction 
contracts awarded, which are obtained from other Federal agencies. 

3 Preliminary. 

4 Revised. 

5 Includes value of dormitories and other nonhousekeeping residential buildings in addition to house- 
keeping units shown in table 5, 

6 Includes $8,440,000, the estimated cost of 1,286 dwelling units in New York City Housing Authority 
projects. These projects, although financed solely with city funds, are included with Federal projects in 
order to segregate public from private housing. All other types of building construction financed with 
State or local government funds are included under “‘non-Federal.”’ 

7 Includes $45,188,850, the estimated cost of 8,027 dwelling units contained in New York City Housing 
Authority projects. 

8 Value less than $500,000. 


Tasie 5.—Estimated number and permit valuation! of new dwelling units scheduled 
to be started in all areas,’ selected months of 1945 and 1946 


First 11 months of - 

















1946 November 
November? | October 4 1945 1946 3 1945 ¢ 


Number of dwelling units 








Source of funds and type of dwelling 








All dwellings 28, 601 37, 401 20, 867 479, 185 142, 364 








Privately financed kang eee =r 28, 479 36, 067 20, 417 { 131, 456 
23, 731 29, 576 17, 421 . 110, 001 
2-family § 1, 554 1, 899 1, 069 ’ 8, 007 
Multifamily 4 “ 3, 194 4, 592 1, 927 13, 448 
Federally financed 7________- eccnae sir e 122 1, 334 450 10, 908 
Valuation (in thousands) 

















All dwellings... ....-- $149, 329 $183, 708 $94, 371 | $2, 210, 250 


Privately financed. ase Male 148, 997 183, 593 93, 953 1, 990, 383 
126, 836 156, 482 82, 944 1, 736, 150 
2-family § ’ 7, 224 8, 290 4, 134 97, 120 
Multifamily § : 14, 937 18, 821 6, 875 157, 113 
Federally financed 7 332 115 418 | 219, 867 


1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 

2 See footnote 2, table 4, for source of urban estimates. 

3 Preliminary. ‘ Revised. 

5 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

* Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

’ For number of, and estimated cost of, dwelling units contained in New York City Housing Authority 
projects but included here with federally financed housing, see table 4, footnotes 6 and 7. 
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Hours and Earnings 


In October 1946 average hourly and weekly earnings in private 
building construction reached the highest level reported since January 
1940 when monthly data first became available—$1.53 for hourly 
earnings and $59.20 for weekly earnings. Hourly and weekly pay 
were highest this October in the case of almost all reporting groups, 
with the exception of the excavation and foundation and the masonry 
groups. The earnings reported are for all classes of workers—skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled. 

Electrical workers, with a longer average workweek and somewhat 
higher hourly earnings, as usual, topped all other groups in average 
weekly earnings in October 1946, averaging more than $70 for the first 
time in the nearly 7 years for which monthly data have been reported. 


TaBLE 6.—Average hours and earnings on private construction projects for selected types 
of work, selected months of 1945 and 1946 * 


[Subject to revision] 





Average hours per week or Sa - Average hourly earnings 





Type of work 
Octo- | Sep- | Octo- Sep- Octo- | Sep- | Octo- 
ber tember ber tem ber ber tember ber 
1946 1945 1946 1946 1946 1945 





39. 3 (3) $58. 39 $1. 505 | $1. 485 (’) 


All types of work -__-- 
. 526 





58. 49 1 1 
55. 64 9. 1. 463 1. 450 1.é 
61. 87 1 1. 580 1. 





. 510 $1. ; 





Building construction 38. 38.7 38.7 
General contractors __--- 38. ! 38. 4 37.6 
Special building trades * 39. 39.2 39. 6 
Plumbing e id heat- 
i 40.2 41.2 3.§ 63. 70 ‘ . 593 . 584 1. 
0 
3 
1 





.06 | 57.57 . 609 
69. 33. 7 . 732 696 
58. 53 ’ : . 537 


rating , 38.6 " 
Electrical work - __- ; 41.1 40. ; 
ae 38. 38.1 39. 
Plastering and lath- 
ing 8. 38.3 36.5 6. 21 5. . . 703 
Carpentry 1 39.8 40.4 ‘ 58 . 6 ’ . 473 


Roofing and sheet 
38.3 38.0 ‘ . 06 ’ . 448 . 412 





Excavation and 
foundation._______| a 38. 4 39.6 ; 54. 88 4 . 369 . 431 
Nonbuilding construction__. . 42.2 (3) od . 90 . 403 . 372 
Highway and streets_-___| 4 42.0 (3) 54. 55. 71 3) . 330 . 327 


Heavy eonstruction_--_. . 42.6 (3) 59. 56 . 86 . 453 . 407 
‘ 41.3 (3) ‘ . 46 . 331 .317 





























1 Ineludes all firms reporting during the months shown (about 9,000) but not necessarily identical estab- 


lishments. 

2 Hourly earnings when multiplied by weekly hours of work may not exactly equal weekly earnings be- 
cause of rounding. 

3 Not available prior to February 1946. 

‘Includes types not shown separately. 
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Labor Force, November 1946 





WHO IS COUNTED IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Labor force——Persons 14 years of age and over who are 
employed or unemployed during the census week (the week 
containing the eighth day of the month). 


Employed.— Those who, during the census week, (1) work 
full or part time for pay or profit; (2) work without pay 
in a family enterprise (farm or business) at least 15 hours; 
or (3) have a job but do not work because of illness, vaca- 
tion, labor-management dispute, bad weather, or lay-off 
with definite instructions to return to work within 30 days. 


‘nemployed.— Those not working, but seeking a job. 











The civilian labor force, employment, and unemployment remaine! 
virtually unchanged between October and November, according to 
the Bureau of the Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force. In 
November 1946, approximately 58,970,000 persons were in the 
civilian labor force, including 57,040,000 employed and 1,930,000 
unemployed. 

Unemployment remained close to the 2-million mark for the fourth 
successive month. Approximately 4 out of 5 persons seeking work 
in November were men; nearly 2 out of 5 were veterans. 

An increase of 10,000 in employment between October and Novem- 
ber represented the net effect of divergent movements in agricultura! 
and nonagricultural employment. The number of farm workers 
declined seasonally by 720,000 during the month as fall harvests 
were completed in many areas. Nonfarm employment expanded by 
730,000, largely reflecting the continued inflow of veterans and thie 
usual shifting of men and women from farm to nonfarm activities 
at this time of year. 

Note on Census revision 

The Census Bureau has revised its labor force estimates, July 
1945 to October 1946, in order to take account of improved estimates 
of the male civilian population now available for this period. The 
main effect of the revision on the current estimates is to lower non- 
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agricultural employment by about 350,000. Revised estimates of 
labor force, employment, and unemployment are shown in the ac- 
companying table. For more detail, see United States Bureau of the 
Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force (MRLF-No. 54), 
December 16, 1946. 


Revised estimates of total labor force in the United States, classified by employment status 
and sex, July 1945 to November 1945 


{Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of age 
and over 
Year and month Total Civilian | Unem- |_ __ Civilian employment 
labor labor ploy- . . 
. Agricul- | Nonagri- 
sl >» 
force force ment Total tural cultural 








TOTAL: BOTH SEXES 
ee epee ane ‘ 67, 450 55, 350 54, 400 9, 900 44, 500 
66, 470 54, 460 53, 630 9, 090 44, 540 
September -__-- 64, 770 53, 050 51, 400 &, 840 42, 560 
é beh nis. Sep aay 63, 770 53, 170 51, 610 8, 810 42, 800 
November 62, 410 53, 190 51, 450 8, 380 43, 070 
December _- r ee ee 60, 920 53, 130 51, 160 7, 160 44, 000 


FO Es 59, 490 53, 320 
a? ee eee ces canoe e 59, 130 53, 890 
March. -_-- 59, 330 55, 160 
can cnt 60, 300 56, 450 
So : ‘ 60, 570 57, 160 
June ie. ay 8 62, 000 58, 930 
July _. ; ; 62, 820 60, 110 
August _- =. - 62, 200 59, 750 
September. --. * : 61, 340 59, 120 

61, 160 58, 990 


51, 020 6, 720 44, 300 
51, 240 6, 940 44, 300 
52, 460 7, 530 44, 930 
54, 120 8, 170 45, 950 
54, 850 8, 880 45, 970 
56, 360 10, 010 46, 350 
57, 840 9, 970 47, 870 
57, 690 9, 140 48, 550 
57, 050 8, 750 48, 300 
57, 030 8, 620 410 
57, 040 7, 900 140 


yep 


. 


Perry pnp 


November + ORIN AE REE 60, 980 58, 970 








i a... -- ONS. Saye ae 47, 100 35, 270 34, 790 7, 190 27, 600 
August _. ao” ee ng Fe 46, 870 35, 130 X 34, 700 6, 930 27, 770 
September om aie 45, 850 34, 400 33, 470 6, 700 770 
a I SEI SE ao a : 45, 010 34, 650 33, 710 6, 620 27, 090 
November __. nite 5" ] i 44, 040 35, 030 33, 820 5, 310 27, 510 
December ._. . a 43, 560 35, 950 34, 450 5, 960 28, 490 

: January... _-. twa ES ae 43, 220 37, 160 35, 390 5, 840 29, 550 
February ___. | 43,020 37, 890 35, 750 3, 010 29, 740 
lh ie ge i a ae Se : 43, 240 38, 870 36, 680 3, 370 30, 310 
_ a i | 43, 630 39, 860 37, 990 }, 810 31, 180 
i lil vt ge at te A alton Ne 43, 820 40, 480 38, 590 7, 100 31, 490 
a oe 44, 670 41, 660 39, 650 7, 610 32, 040 
a nb ae anso 45, 370 42, 710 40, 950 , 810 33, 140 
hth.) a canuls nese >agtientian becka 44, 990 42, 580 40, 980 , 320 33, 660 

: = 44, 040 41, 850 40, 270 . 790 33, 480 
43, 970 41, 820 40, 270 }, 770 33, 500 
43, 940 41, 950 40, 430 3, 380 050 


et et et OD ee 
*eesesst#e 2:6 ee eo 


710 900 
150 770 
140 5, 799 
190 5, 710 


+ 20, 350 20, O80 19, 610 
August ey 6 “- 19, 600 19, 330 18, 930 
September. ; ee 18, 920 18, 650 : 17, 930 
_ 18, 760 18, 520 17, 900 
November fa a 18, 370 18, 160 5é 17, 630 070 5, 560 
December _- - j - 17, 360 17, 180 16, 710 200 5, 510 
16, 270 16, 160 ‘ 15, 630 SSO, , 
16, 110 16, 000 510 15, 490 930 , 560 
16, 390 16, 290 510 15, 780 , 160 , 620 
16, 670 16, 590 460 16, 130 , 360 , 770 
16, 750 16, 680 420 16, 260 , 7380 , 480 
17, 330 17, 270 560 16, 710 2, 400 , 310 
17, 450 17, 400 510 16, 890 2, 160 , 730 
17, 210 17, 170 460 16, 710 1, 820 , 890 

1, 

1, 

Se 


PPpppy 








17, 300 17, 270 490 16, 780 960 , 820 
17, 190 17, 170 410 16, 760 850 , 910 
17, 040 17, 020 410 16, 610 520 | 5, 090 

















_' Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. All data exclude persons in 
institutions. Estimates of the armed forces during the Census week are projected from data on net strength 
as of the first of the month. 
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Summary of Employment Reports for November 1946 


Gains during November 1946 raised employment in nonagricultura] 
establishments to practically the wartime peak of December 1943. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that seasonal increases for trade jy 
December will raise the total above the high point of the war years. 

The gain of 287,000 employees between October and November 
primarily reflected increases of more than 200,000 each in manufactur- 
ing and trade. The only declines were in contract construction (176,- 
000) and in government (41,000). 

Manufacturing employment was 14,970,000 in November, about 
2% million above the reconversion low in February 1946. Of the 
209,000 added to factory pay rolls in November, 194,000 were pro- 
duction workers. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


By far the largest single gain in production-worker employment was 
in the food group, which normally experiences a seasonal decline at 
this time. The increase of 49,000 production workers in food manu- 
facturing was concentrated in the slaughtering and meat-packing 
plants which expanded production schedules after the ending of price 
controls. 

Other increases of more than 10,000 production workers each, be- 
tween October and November, were reported by the iron and steel, 
nonelectrical machinery, textiles, and electrical machinery groups. 
Lesser increases were reported by all but two of the remaining groups 
with only apparel showing any decline. 

Although employment in the automobile industry was only 4,000 
above the October level, the number of production workers was 
223,000 above a year ago. This was the largest gain over the year 
for a simple industry, with iron and steel and nonelectrical machinery 
following close behind. 
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TaBLE 1.—Estimated number of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry 


division 





Industry division 


(in thousands) 


Estimated number of employees 





Novem- 
ber 1946 


October 
1946 


Septem- 
ber 1946 


Novem- 
ber 1943 





Total estimated employment ! 


Manufacturing 2 
Mining 


Contract construction and Federal force-account construction _- 


Transportation and public utilities 


Trade , 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous 


Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 


account construction 


40, 453 


40, 175 











14, 970 


1, 864 
4, 007 
8, 268 
5, 244 


5, 272 





14, 761 
828 827 
2, 040 
3, 987 
8, 039 
5, 208 


5, 313 





36, 77 


13, 110 
793 
1,014 
3, 871 
7, 571 
4, 845 


5, 575 








1 Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in noragricultural establishments who 


worked or received pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


employed persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed [forces are excluded. 
2 Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1944 data made available 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and are comparable with the pro- 


duction-worker estimates shown in table 2, 


Proprietors, self- 


TaBLE 2.—Estimated number of production workers and indexes of production-worker 
employment in manufacturing industries, by major industry group } 





Estimated number of 


production 


workers 


(in thousands) 


Production-worker ine 
dexes (1939= 100) 





November 
1946 


November 
1945 


November 
1946 


November 
1945 





All manufacturing.____- 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


Iron and steel and their products___.__...__.___..-----.- 


Electrical machinery _- 

Machinery, except electrical 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles. 
Automobiles. 

Nonferrous metals and their products 

Lumber and timber basic products ___- 
Furniture and finished lumber products. 

Stone, clay, and glass products 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 


Apparel and other finished textile p poeepan.. SS ; 


Leather and leather products_- 

Food 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 

Products of petroleum ana coal 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous industries 





12, 218 
6, 206 
6, 012 


10, 503 
5, 180 
5, 32 23 


149. 1 
171.9 








1, 476 
568 
1, 107 
447 
748 
406 
642 
401 
411 


1, 240 
1, 083 
356 
1, 123 
91 
379 
399 
501 
151 
245 
444 





1, 255 
479 
911 
57 
525 
319 
484 
321 
313 

1, 063 
930 


321 
1, 085 


348 








128. 2 


89. 
122. 
105. 
169. 
131 
160. 
142. 


Nr Cr COOnwouneo aN owauwrh OD -) 





1The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1944 


data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
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Public Employment 


From the end of hostilities to November 1, 1946, more than 1.6 
million persons have left the pay roll of Federal war agencies—half 
a million outside the country and 1.1 million within the continental 
area. Although most of this numerical decline occurred in the War 
and Navy Departments, a gradual climb on the part of the War 
Assets Administration (to a total of 57,000 on November 1) masked a 
drop of almost three-fifths in the employment of the other war agen- 
cies. The drop reflects the abolition of 14 agencies, including the 
Office of Censorship, Office of War Information, and War Manpower 
Commission, etc., as well as the gradual dismantling of some of the 
others. 

Moving in the opposite direction, the Veterans Administration and 
Post Office Department led the agencies in the peacetime group with 
a gain of 200,000 during the same postwar period, while others in 
this group, such as the State and Labor Departments, which are 
absorbing the dwindling functions of abolished war agencies, had 
a net addition of 40,000 workers. 

In spite of these opposing trends in the war and the peacetime 
agencies since VJ-day, war agencies had over half the 2,438,000 total 
Federal employment on November 1, 1946. This figure was 34,000 
lower than on October 1, but it does not represent a stabilized postwar 
level, further retrenchment being required on the part of both war 
and peacetime agencies by congressional action taken last June and 
by continued Budget Bureau vigilance over employment ceilings. 

In the postwar period under discussion, two women were dropped 
from full-time Federal positions within continental United States for 
every man dropped; until on November 1, 1946, women occupied only 
29 percent or substantially less than a third of such positions, as 
compared with 40 percent at the war’s end. 

Within the Washington, D. C., area, the men-women changes have 
been even more dramatic—one man has actually been added to thie 
pay roll for every three women taken off. This has reduced the pro- 
portion of women in Washington from 61 percent at the war’s end to 
48 percent on November 1, 1946. 

Unfortunately it is not known how many of the women leaving the 
Government service have left voluntarily. 

The Federal pay rolls shown here consist, for the most part, of two 
biweekly pay rolls, or pay for 4 weeks. Three biweekly pay periods 
ended in November 1946, however, and as a result the pay rolls are 
abnormally high and cannot be compared with the pay rolls for other 
months. At present a method of adjusting Federal pay rolls to a 
calendar month basis is being worked out and the adjusted figures 
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for the period July 1945 to date will be presented in an early issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative 
and judicial services and Government corporations are reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment on Federal force- 
account construction is included in both the executive branch (tables 
3 and 4) and in construction employment (table 2 in the section, 
Construction). 

Military personnel and pay figures are reported monthly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics but are published here only quarterly. 

Mimeographed tables giving civilian employment and military 
personnel and pay, monthly, 1939 to date, and civilian pay rolls, 
monthly, 1943 to date, are available upon request. 


TasBLe 3.—Employment and pay rolls for regular Federal services and for Government 
corporations in selected months 





Executive ! 





Continental United Govern- 
» States Legisla- ont ment 
Year and month tive Judicial corpora- 
All areas tions 2 

Washing- 
Total jton, D.C., 
area 


























Employment 3 





911,902 | 126, 818 5, 418 | 
| 1,054,009 | 149, 782 5, 892 
| 1'453,.350 | 194,911 6, 242 
2’ 533,167 | 284. 804 6,319 
Le 2.818.494 | 265, 694 6, 110 
November 1944._.._____- i, 2, 878, 212 258, 107 6, 253 
November 1945...._.__.. 2 480,671 | 232,577 6, 373 


November 1939__-._____- 
November 1940_.-._____- 
November 1941_..._____- 


FSeaess 
EESERS 


r) 
- 


PPNNNPPNS 


é 


September 1946_..._...-- , 979 | 2, 200, 271 232, 602 6, 825 
October 1946 » § 2, 121, 526 225, 862 6, 902 
November 1946 4 395, 26 2, 086, 710 224, 742 6, 896 





$28 
IBS 














Pay rolls (in thousands) 5 

— 
496 $774 $5, 546 
§2 781 5, 339 
75 912 5, 371 





November 1943..-....-..| $684, 513 $617, 599 $£5, 093 | $1, 
November 1944._..____- 675, 357 667, 712 613, 754 54, 200 1,! 
November 1945 #___.._-- 571, 666 563, 626 509, 257 50, 625 1 


September 1946 4 542, 523 533, 688 498, 345 56, 998 2 
October 1946 4 530, 725 521, 740 486, 156 56, 874 2, 
2 


1 1, 136 5, 587 
1 1, 083 5, 787 
, 364 1, 358 5, 733 





November 1946 4 621, 313 611,858 | 571, 650 78, 489 




















1 Includes employees on force-account construction. Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third- 
class post offices who were previously working on a contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mail 
carriers. 

? Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Company, the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of 
the Farm Credit Administration. Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive 
service. 

* Employment is as of the first of the calendar month, 

* Subject to revision. 

5 Data are for all pay peer ending within the calendar month. Beginning July 1945, this ordinarily 
represents pay for 4 weeks but in November 1946 it represents pay for 6 weeks for most employees. 
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Tasie 4.—Employment and pay rolls for the executive branch of the Federal Government 
in selected months ' 





Year and month 





November 1939 
November 1940____- 
November 1941 


November 1942__- er? 


November 1943.- 
November 1944 
November 1945 


September 1946 
October 1946 
November 1946 6 


November 1943__.....-- 


November 1944 
November 1945 6 


September 1946 6 
October 1946 4 
November 1946 ®_ __. 


All 
agencies 


nental 
United 
States 


War agencies 2 


Other agencies 3 








Outside 
conti- 
nental 
United 
States 4 





Conti- 
nental 
United 
States 


Outside 
conti- 
nental 

United 

States 4 





954, 966 
1, 123, 605 
1, 578, 219 
2, 764, 752 
3, 198, 907 
3, 356, 254 
3, 256, 349 


2, 511, 979 
2, 428, 901 


2, 395, 261 








233, 860 
373, 587 
757, 587 
917, 992 
377, 914 
507, 804 
290, 537 


mew 
el ek el 


1, 358, 426 
1, 271, 976 
1, 229, 368 





201, 195 
316, 234 
646, 348 
1, 700, 985 
2, 014, 896 
2, 045, 720 
1, 538, 319 


1, 074, 344 
992, 574 
949, 115 


Employment 








32, 665 
57, 353 
111, 239 
217, 007 
363, 018 
462, 084 


79 


752, 218 
284, 082 


279, 402 
280, 253 





721, 106 


750, 018 
820, 632 
846, 760 
820, 993 
848, 450 
965, 812 


1, 153, 553 
1, 156, 925 
1, 165, 893 





710, 707 
737, 775 


807, 002 


1, 125, 927 
1, 128, 952 
1, 137, 595 





10, 399 
12, 243 


- vid 





Pay rolls (in thousands) 7? 








$676, 703 | 
667, 712 


563, 626 


533, 688 
521, 740 | 
611, 858 | 


$514, 835 
499, 627 
364, 473 


285, 596 
271, 677 


290, 634 





$459, 244 
449, 107 
314, 929 


256, 061 
241, 950 
259, 062 





$55, 591 
50, 520 
49, 544 


29, 535 
29, 727 


31, 572 





$161, 868 
168, 085 
199, 153 
248, 092 
250, 063 
321, 224 





$158, 355 
164, 647 
194, 328 


242, 285 
244, 207 
312, 588 





8, 636 





' Includes employees on force-account construction. 
2 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, The Panama Canal, Price Decontrol Board, Philippine War Damage Commission, and the emer- 


gency war agencics. 


’ Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who previously were working on a 


contract basis. 


Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 
‘Includes Alaska an! the Panama Canal Zone. 


§ Employment is as of the first of the ealendar month. 


¢ Subject to revision. 
’ Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. 


Beginning July 1945, this ordinarily 


represents pay for 4 weeks, but in November 1946 it represents pay for 6 weeks for most employees. 





10, 399 
12, 243 
13, 630 
14. 578 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, October 1946 
MoNTHLY reports on employment and pay rolls are presented below 


for more than 150 manufacturing industries and for 27 nonmanu- 
facturing industries including water transportation and class 1 steam 


railroads. 


Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 


industries are based on reports of the number of employees and 
amount of pay rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the 


month. 


TaBie 1.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries ' 





Industry group and industry 


Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 





October 
1946 


Septem- 
ber 1946 


August 
1946 


October 
1945 





All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 
Malleable-iron castings 
Steel castings 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
se woceccnecessuscmen 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 
Wirework 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) - _-_- 


Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not elsewhere 
classified 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings_- 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted 

Screw-machine products and wood screws 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 

Firearms 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 


Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 
Machine tools__-. 

Machine-tool accessories 

Textile machinery 

Pumps and pumping equipment 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Locomotives 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines 
Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


See footnote at end of table. 


12, 016 
6, 089 
5, 927 


11, 882 
6, 001 
5, 881 


10, 450 
5, 151 
5, 299 
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Taste 1.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries \— T 





























Continued 
Estimated number of production worker; 
(in thousands) 
industry group and industry — 
October | Septem- | August | October 
1946 ber 1946 1946 1945 
Durable goods—C ontinued 
Steeped hectic sbidedodasanst tetas wns Gheoinen 745 760 728 460) Fc 
Nonferrous metals and tir products___._..__._-_______._____- 402 396 392 305 
Smelting and refini...., primary, of nonferrous metals______- 38. 6 37.5 36.9 34. 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals ex- 
eopt aluminum. ................ Be OR ete ak 61.4 61.5 61.1 50. 1 
BRE SEES FE SS arts 28. 1 27.8 27.5 20.9 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings._.________- 17.5 17.9 17.4 14.2 
Seen Ge Gnneee We: ~ = = 5.2. 5S ct... :::z 14.7 14.6 14.2 10.1 
OS CEE EE 31.2 30. 6 30.1 19.7 
Aluminum manufactures__._._............-..-.___-_- SY 50. 6 49.7 49.4 36 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified._...._._ _______- 26.8 26. 1 26. 2 21.3 
Lumber and timber basic products_._.............___- : 633 627 628 47¢ 
Sawmills and logging camps_.....................__--. . 233.1 233. 0 236. 7 19] 
Planing and plywood mills. __.._....-_- 75.6 74.6 73.4 60.4 
T 
Furniture and finished himber annievenie ; 393 388 38 307 
Mattresses and bedsprings. ____. : 22.8 22.7 21.9 14.3 
Furniture. 166. 7 164.4 165. 3 130.5 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. - : [ : 25. 5 25.3 25.4 23 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods... aa 13.1 13.2 13.1 11.8 Ps 
Wood preserving. 1 GEG Sa Pa ae 12.6 12.6 12.5 10.0 
Wood, turned and shaped- es RA 22.9 22. 8 23.0 9.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products 411 407 404 319 
Glass and glassware SY RSS © ROLY 6 105. 4 104.3 103. 7 86. f 
Glass products made from purchased os. ee 12.4 12.0 12.0 10 
Cement__. ° 4 28. 6 28.9 29. 1 0 Pr 
Brick, tile, a RI TE eR 63.6 63.4 63.4 14. 
Pottery Sa SIN I i dn ds nares a caaithmandenet 48.2 48.0 47.2 38.8 
Gypsum 5.9 5.9 5.8 4.2 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool 10.8 10.8 10.9 9,2 
tl a a 8.9 8.9 8.9 7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products ahtliliecatesme 17.2 17.4 17.3 12! Cl 
es ek ee ea dooce 19.8 19.3 19.1 16 
ns in wea canetennneeaithineitessaudnas 21.4 20. 5 20.1 17 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. _..._...__- 1, 224 1, 212 1, 197 1, 057 
Cotton manufactures, wanted I in a chvetncien cvginc <be 459. 5 455.8 452.3 40) 
Cotton smallwares_, 14.5 14.3 14.1 12. 
>... ss edits coma onmamna is use-inms ores wooo 93.8 93. 0 92.6 85 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except ast and 
I Be ce aten Tien nicht Sige aiath«-taveitinen sipeicaaneite 160. 5 159.7 155.8 139 
EIR ey EES Bete: Ae: Rigg, Mani stay 0 Ona 115.8 113.8 114.1 98 
Knitted cloth. PS 1, AOA 11.2 11.1 11.2 10.2 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves... 30.8 30. 4 29.7 27 
Knitted underwear___. : 35. 2 34.9 35. 2 33 Pr 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, ineluding woolen and worsted - 64.1 64.1 63.8 53 
en ee ne ceumbeedeecenciin 25.0 24.6 24.2 17 
FE ESSE SF | a ee ee Se 11.5 11.3 9.0 Qf 
Jute goods, excent felts_- EE, aR SE ae) 3.8 3.8 3.7 3. 
Cordage and twine_..._...........-.-- * Rit Lt APE LE 15.4 15. 2 14.9 14.0 . 
Apparel and other finished textile emutedio, cule tasnascartsacee 1, 085 1, 068 1, 049 928 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified __.................- 199. 6 197.1 197.3 180 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear __-_.....__- ee eee, eee 54.8 54.4 54.5 49.4 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. .................-.-.-..-- 12.7 12.4 11.9 10.9 
. | Se 2 SS aa ee 13.4 13. 5 13.3 13.2 M 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified . _ _ .............- 216.9 216. 5 211.5 2085. 1 
Corsets and allied garments. ..............................- 16.4 16.0 15.9 14.5 
REE TER A EEE ae 19.0 19. 2 18. 6 18.3 
ES a ere aS 2.4 2.3 2.3 2 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.................._...-- 15.1 14.0 13.9 1 
Housefurnishing, other than curtains, etc____..........._-- 11.2 11.0 11.1 8. f 
~ 0 RR F _ A e eee ate 14.1 13. 5 13. 6 14.8 
Leather and leather products... ---..................-----.-.----- 352 355 354 313 -~ 
BR CE EE a Seas oe 41.6 42.1 41.9 9.8 ; 
Boot and shoe cnt stock and findings. _...................- 17.7 17.7 18.2 15.9 pre 
Re a et ree RES: eis 190. 4 193. 5 191.4 169. § fin 
pO a eee 11.0 11.6 11.1 1] Es 
Trunks and suitcases______................. . Se ea Se 14.7 14.6 14.8 1.4 ~ 
See footnote at end of table. ag] 
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Taste 1.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries \— 
Continued 





Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 





Industry group and industry 


October Septem- | August October 
1946 ber we | 1946 | 1945 





Nondurable goods—Continued | 
1,166 | 1,116 


138. 4 126. 
22. 
14 
16. 
$1. 
23. 
8. 
252. 
12 
19 
53. 
24. 
54. 
167. 


3 
& 
to 


Butter 
Condensed and evaporated milk 


— 
PSPS oS 
om fon Oo 


Feeds, prepared 

Cereal preparations 
Baking ‘ 

Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, y 
Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors ; 
Canning and preserving 


NSRasrEseencye 


eOSCDMAKH WWII A-10 


OCONnNKNOwWHOSD*ONK DD 


She Ae NOK aS SOSOmoO 


- 
Cre S100 


Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes 
0 ES Se <a 
Tobaceo (chewing and smoking) and snuff 


~~ 2 
~ Bs 
o-oo 


n~ 
~I 
| ie | 


Paper and allied products 
i. 
Paper goods, other_- 
Envelopes 
EE, Se eee 
Paper boxes_. 


= 

— 

ViONN 
awsl 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries__- 
Newspapers and periodicals. _____- 
Printing, book and job_---_. 
Lithographing 
Bookbinding 


Chemicals and allied products____-_--- 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. ____- 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
Perfumes and cosmetics. aes 
Soap pt. bls 

Rayon and allied produ a 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 

Explosives and safety fuses__.____- 

Compressed and liquefied gases______- 

Ammunition, small-arms__...______- 

ee 

Cottonseed oil_____-_-- 

Fertilizers 


BSS SSRe 


“IDE OW OH W*IDeHO 


mm cn C 
~NwN 


CWwN SIDR ArmNwK oO 





— 
— i CNet ee 
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SNF ONN: 
NON SON AAS 


TNS & orbs GON Oe bo 
WOWOOOAN WHE AI0 


_ 
o Ne 

ss 

— 

on Ses ~ 
NR NSSN oN: 


Products of petroleum and coal__-_- 
Petroleum refining --- 
Coke and byproducts 
Paving materials_____- 
Roofing materials 


I Seen Rae 
Rubber tires and inner tubes____._____. 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries 436 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and fire control 
I ans. ain dank Caney SBS S eS <a ae 20. 
Photographic apparatus__._.-._________._- he knip cutee heath 25. 
— instruments and ophthalmic goods 21. 
P , organs, and ws” _.gieed 9. 
Games, toys, and dolls 24. 
Buttons : 10.6 
Fire extinguishers___________- 7” val eae 2.0 2. 2.1 
' October 1946 estimates are based on reports from 33,700 cooperating establishments covering 7,378,000 
production workers. Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by 
final 1944 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
Estimates for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau 
has not pre’ estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not 
agtee with the totals shown for the major industry groups. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Indexes of production-worker employment and pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries ! 


[1939 average = 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





‘ Se 
Industry group and industry te ~ 4 Au- | Oc- | Oc- | fe Au- | Oc- 
gust |tober|tober| gust |tober 
ber ber - 
1946 | 1945 


1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 120 


AJ] manufacturing _7| 146.7} 145.0] 127.6] 286.0) 284.2) 278. 3| 222. 
Durable goods 4] 168.6] 166 2 142. 6| 318.2) 314.4) 307.0) 243 
2] 


Nondurable goods ‘ 129. 4; 128.4) 115.7] 254. | 254. | 250. 202 
Durable goods 


Iron and steel] and their products 5. 5| 146.9) 144. 5) 125. 
Blast furnaces, stre] works, and rolling mills .9| 123. 6) 123.6) 109. 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 2) 140. 5) 139. 6) 116. 
Malleable-iron castings 5.5) 135.1) 133.6) 121. 
Steel castings sas 168. 5} 166.9} 177. 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 5.7| 113.4) 102.2) 83. 
Tin cans and other tinware 32.9) 141.1] 139.9) 112. 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 32. 5) 135.7) 132.3) 126. 

' 136. 130. 1} 93. 

Cutlery and edge tools b4. 1} 167.7} 166. 5} 140. 

Tools _— edge tools, machine tools, files, and 

saws 














263. 
203. 
294. 
292. 
289. 
253. 
248. 
232 
265. 


369. 


| 263. 2) 255. 8! 207. 
204. 169 
280. 5} 222. 
282. 6) 235. 
. 8) 289 
208. 6) 164. 
270 186. 
: 189. 
173. 
272. 


NOMS ROR OD 

Or WAR aronrn 
>ieen ba tt 

Ce DRO Om 


CSW a3 Or em Or cr +1 


172 
’ 133. 
Plumbers’ supplies . 3} 113. 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not 
elsewhere classified . 8} 128. 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings 5.7) 161. 
Stamped and cao ware and galv anizing. oa . 2) 147. 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
work -| 153. 7] 156. 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_... . 4! 131. 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Wroug t pipe, welded and heav y-riveted 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 
Stee] barrels, pene and drums 


254. 
183. 
118. 


167. 355. 
128. 
110. 
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123. 


158. 
142. 
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156 
126. 
130 
170. 
153 
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202. 
160 
190 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 


owwo 


non 00 or — IW Ow) 
—) 


199. 


“Icr in -3IQ=-3153 tOtrn OW eS © PD 


168 
146. 


~ 


Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 
Machine tools 


cm pes ot ee 
BS SE 


w 


199 


— 
i? 2] 
to 


Textile machinery 

Pumps and pumping equipment 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines. 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic_ 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
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388. 


9 
5. 6 
3 

6 
530. 2) £ 
AL. 2) 
5 

7 

3 

6 


Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 

Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines --__- 
Aircraft engines 

Shipbuilding and boatbuilding ; 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts . 0] 158.0 


Automobiles . 1} 188.9 


Nonferrous metals and their products. .........____- 5.4) 172.9 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
metals . 9) 135.6 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
Metals except aluminum .1) 158.5 , 9.2) 284. 
EN GE . 7} 136.8) 135. 5) 8) 303. 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings . 9} 123. 8| ' 1) 235. 
Silverware and plated ware . 6] 120.0) 0} 257. 
Lighting equipment . 3) 149. 2) 146. . 2) 264.6 
Aluminum poy: .9| 211.0) 209.6) 152.9) 362.0 
139. 3) 139. 5) 113.8) 284.6 
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See footnotes at ial of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of production-worker employment and pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries —Continued 


[1939 average =100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industry Sep- Sep- 
Oc | tam. | Au- | Oc- | Oc- tem-| AU- | Oc- 
tober ber | fust tober|tober gust |tober 


1946 1946 1946 | 1945 | 1946 1946 1946 | 1945 





Durable goods—Continued 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
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Wooden boxes, other than cigar__. 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
Wood preserving 

Wood, turned and shaped 
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Stone, clay. and glass products___.___. PEN See Fe 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from purchased glass 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
tana My and related products 


: 2 NN 
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Marble, granite, slate, and other products 
Abrasives -- . 
Asbestos products 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures__- 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares 
Cotton smallwares 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
ing and finishing 

Hosiery 

Knitted cloth ___ 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
and worsted 

Carpets and rugs, wool 


Jute goods, except felts 
Cordage and twine 
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Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ____- 
Corsets and allied garments 
Millinery 
Handkerchiefs 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
Textile bags 


Leather —t leather products 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 


Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 


See footnotes at. end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Indexes of production-worker employment and pay rolls in manufacturing 
: industries "Continued 


[1939 average= 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industry Sep- Au- | Oc | Oc Se Oc- 


a4 gust |tober|tober tober 


1946 1946 | 1945 | 1946 1945 





Nondurable goods—Continued 
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Cereal preparations 
Baking 

Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, beet 2 
Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors 

Canning and preserving 
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Paper and allied products 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other 
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Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and periodicals 
NE lS 
Lithographing 
Bookbinding 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors -- 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
—* and cosmetics 
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298. 
201. 
316. 
195. 


290. 
204. 
313. 
191. 
p 171. 
Rayon and allied products. - 206. 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified . . 0} 289. 6) 288. 
Explosives and safety fuses ‘ .1| 409.2 . 4) 292.9) 272. 
Compressed and liquefied gases is -1) 142.6 .4| 240.8 
Ammunition, small-arms b . 6| 242.8 . 2} 339.3 
Fireworks ; .7| 279.6) 778.4) 698. 3) 


Cottonseed oil . -0} 118. 5) 277.8) 198. 3) 
. 110.3} 277.3) 297. 4) 


Products of petroleum and coal . . 4) 123.6) 245.8 250. 3 246.3 
i OL Sa eee & ‘ . 4) 121. 5} 228. 2} 232. 7| 7] 
Coke and byproducts : . 1] 100.0} 215.0) 220.0) 
Paving materials 2 4 ‘ ; 72.0} 150.5) 190.6) _ 
Roofing materials a .0} 119.3) 303. 5) 298.6) 292.0 


Rubber 194.0 187.5) 154.4) 357.3) 365.0) 343. 2) 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 1 189.9) 163.0) 329.9) 340.5 311. 2! 


Rubber boots and shoes____.______- Cewsteleae .9) 121.3) 101.8} 214.8) 245.8) 240.2) 
Rubber goods, other : 4 139. 4) 114.8) 286.8) 282.4) 277. 7| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of production-worker employment and pay rolls in manufacturi 
industries '—Continued ” 


[1939 average= 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industry Sep- Sep- 
Oc | tem. | Au- | Oc | Oc | po} Au- 
tober ber gust |tober|tober ber gust 


1946 1946 1946 | 1945 | 1946 1946 1946 





Nondurable goods—Continued 


Miscellaneous industries _-_-............-. CE SO . 2} 174.9) 173.9) 138.3) 346.2) 334.9 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and 
fire-control equipment . 3} 188.8] 191.3) 216.0] 332.0] 330.7 345. 5 
Photographic apparatus____.._____- ie cdiaaeee . 5| 147.8) 148.3) 119. 5} 247. 4] 240.9 . 6} 189.3 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods . 4) 182.0} 182.1) 164.0) 332.8) 322.1 . 5} 273.4 
Pianos, organs, and parts .O} 124.0) 122.9) 69.1) 250. 5) 241.1 . 8} 109.7 
Games, toys, and dolls . 9} 125.9) 122.1] 77.3) 274.8] 258.8 .1) 139.8 
Buttons ? 96.3; 96.3; 82.1) 211.0} 214.1 . 6) 163.5 
212. 3} 209.1) 232.7) 399.6] 414.7 . 8} 461.3 





























} These indexes are based on reports from 33,700 cooperating establishments covering 7,378,000 full- and 
part-time production workers who worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest 
the 15th of October 1946. Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by 
final 1944 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 

2 Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 

Sugar, beet.—July 1946 pay roll to 73.8. 

Paving materials.—May, June, and July 1946 pay roll to 163.5, 168.3, and 171.4. 


TasLe 3.—Estimated number of employees in selected nonmanufacturing industries ' 





Estimated number of employees (in thousands) 





Industry group and industry 


October | September; August October 
1946 


1946 1946 1945 





Mining: ? 
pO EE EE ST ee ee) 
Bituminous coal 


enwooanan 


Miscellaneous 
Telephone 
Telegrap 
Electric light and power 
Street railways and busses 
Hotels (year-round) 
Power laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing 
Class I steam railroads 
Water transportation 


ao 
Sa ouzeNaes 

















1 See footnote 1, table 4. 

2 Data are for production workers only. ah 

3 Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and 
of cable companies. : 

‘ The change in definition from ‘‘wage earner” to “production worker’”’ in the power laundries and cleaning 
and dyeing industries results in the omission of driver-salesmen. This causes a significant difference in the 
data. New series are being prepared. 

5 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

6 Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes employment on 
vessels under bareboat charter to, or owned by the Army or Navy. Beginning with October 1946, data 
relate to the end of the preceding month. Data for the week ending nearest September 15 are not available. 
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TaBLE 4.—Indexes of employment and pay rolls in selected nonmanufacturing industries ! 
[1939 average= 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industry 
Oct. | Sept. . | Oct. . | Sept. | Aug. 
1946 1946 1945 1946 





Mining: } 
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Bituminous coal 
Metal 
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rude petroleum production ? 
Public utilities: 
Telephone 
Telegraph 
Electric light and power 
Street railways and busses_._____.._____- 
Wholesale trade 
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120. 
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117. 
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153. 
207. 
182. 
180. 
173. 
199. 
197. 
139. 

ERE SSE Sere a 3. 6 ’ ‘ 7 6. 164. 

Lumber and building materials_.......__| 113.8 | 113. ’ 99. ; 191. 
Hotels (year-round) 3 | 120.5 | 119.5 . 115.0 ’ 209. 184. 
Power laundries 110.1 | 109.9 ; 107.4 4 188. ‘ 169. 
Cleaning and dyeing 126.1 | 125.6 | 124.5 | 124.7 , 225.6 | 216.9 | 207. 
Class I steam railroads 4 139.3 | 137.9 | 138.8 | 141.4 (5) (5) (5) 
Water transportation ® 199. 2 (6) 225.9 | 311.0 ' (8) 478.8 | 566.8 
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Apparel 3 116.7 
Furniture and housefurnishings 33. 
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1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
mneee _— worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of October 
1946, as follows: 

Mining: 2,800 establishments—347,000 production workers. 

Public utilities: 2,800 establishments—753,000 employees. 

Wholesale trade: 12,400 establishments—333,000 employees. 

Retail trade: 41,000 establishments—1,088,000 employees. 

Hotels (year-round): 1,300 establishments—136,000 employees. 

Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing: 1,600 establishments—75,000 production workers. 

2 Does not include weil drilling or rig building. 

3 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 

4 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

5 Not available. 

6 Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes employment 
on vessels under bareboat charter to, or owned by the Army or Navy. Beginning with October 1946, data 
— to the end of the preceding month. Data for the week ending nearest September 15 are not avail- 
able. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 
Utilities, October 1946 


Tue October 1946 factory quit rate of 46 per 1,000 employees, while 
still 5 times greater than October 1939, was the lowest October in 
5 years. The hiring rate of 67 per 1,000, like the quit rate, was con- 
siderably above prewar levels. Relatively high quit and accession 
rates are characteristic of periods of full employment. 

Although the hiring rate in October was lower than in September, 
increases were reported in 5 major groups. The highest accession 
rate, 360 per 1,000 persons, was reported by the meat-products in- 
dustry of the food group, reflecting the expansion in activity after 
the removal of price controls. 

The hiring rate for women remained higher than for men for the 
fifth month in the last half year. Women were hired at a greater 
rate in all the soft goods groups and in all heavy industry groups 
except transportation equipment and lumber. Total separation 
rates also continued higher for women, reflecting higher quits but 
somewhat lower lay-offs than for men. 

Material shortages and labor unrest were largely responsible for 
increased lay-off rates in 10 of the 19 major industrial groups. The 
rate of 34 per 1,000 reported in the automobile group was largely a 
result of labor disputes in supplier plants. 

Lumber and furniture continued to have the highest quit rates of 
any of the major groups—78 and 69 per 1,000, respectively. Next 
ranked apparel, food, and automobiles, with quit rates above 50 
per 1,000. 
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TaBLE 1.—Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing industries 
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1! Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely com- 
parable to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data 
for the entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a one-week period, ending nearest the mid- 
dle of the month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, 
whereas the employment and pay-roll reports relate only to production workers. The turn-over sample 
is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants 
are included; printing and publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, 
are not covered. For the month of September rates are based on reports from 6,900 establishments, em- 
ploying 4,432,000 workers. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Including temporary (of more that 7 days’ duration), indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

4 Miscellaneous separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were in- 
cluded with quits. 


Taste 2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups and 
industries,' October 1946 * 





Total 


ai) oe Military | Total 
separa- Quit | Discharge and mis- | accession 
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Industry group and industry onan 
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Manufacturing 
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Iron and steel and their products 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and | 
rolling mills F 

Gray-iron castings 

Malleable-iron castings 

Steel castings 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Wire products 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Tools (except edge tools, machine | 
tools, files, and saws) 

Hardware... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasBLe 2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups and 
industries,' October 1946 *—Continued 


| Total Military 
separa- Quit | Discharge! Layoff | and mis-| , Total 
tion cellaneous | ®°°@Ss!on 





Industry group and industry 











Oct. |Sept. a .| Oct. -| Oct. |Sept.| Oct. |Sept.|Oct ./Sept. 


Manufacturing—Continned 


Iron and steel and their products—Con. 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating 
equipment 

Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus and steam fittings 
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Communication equipment ex- 
cept radios 
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Machinery, except electrical 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and trac- 


Machine tools “ 

Machine-tool accessories - - -_..- 

Metalworking machinery and 
equipment, not elsewhere clas- 


General industrial machinery, 





Pumps and pumping equipment_- 





Transportation equipment except 
automobiles 
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cop \ 
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Lumber and timber basic products._-- 
Sawmills 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber prod- 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups and 
industries,' October 1946 *—Continued 
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separa- Quit Discharge and mis- 
Industry group and industry Gen cellaneous 
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Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Grain-mil] products 


Tobacco manufactures 


Paper and allied products 
Paper and pulp 
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Petroleum refining 
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Coal mining: § 
Anthracite 
Bituminous-coal 


-1 
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“0 | 4) "1| 22] 12] ia} 22 
4 
Public utilities: si 
(4) | (*) (4) , | (4) i (4) j (4) (*) | (4) j (4) (4) | (4) 
(4) (4) (4) 











(4) 
M!'M!@M!|@Oi@ (4) | (4) (a) | 





1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes 
on the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample comprising those 
which were in operation in 1939 are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of 
any subsequent change in major products. 

? Preliminary. 

§ Less than 0.05. 

* Not available. 

§ Rates for mining industries are based on reports from 500 establishments employing 235,000 persons. 
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TaBie 3.— Monthly labor turn-over rates for men and women in all manufacturing and 
selected groups,' October 1946 ? 





Men’s rates (per 100 men) Ww omen’s rates (per 100 wome 
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Textile-mill products - 
Apparel and other finished textile 
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Leather and leather products_ -oe 
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' These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as som: 
firms do not report separate data for women. Rates for September are based on 6,850 reports covering 
4,192,000 employees. 

? Preliminary figures. 





Trends of Earnings and Hours 


Summary of Earnings and Hours Data for October 1946 


WEEKLY earnings in manufacturing industries in November 1946 
continued to average about $45.50 for the third successive month, 
according to preliminary estimates. This average is about $5 per 
week more than in November 1945, although the average workweek 
is about 1 hour shorter. The figures below are preliminary averages 
for November. 

Weekly Weekly Hourly 

earnings hours earnings 


All manufacturing hie oe eb dion .. $45. 74 40. 2 113. 9 
Durable goods- - _ _ - - -- re 48. 53 40. 1 121.0 
Nondurable goods. - _ - : ar. . 42. 86 40, 2 106. 5 


Final figures for October. 1946 indicate that both average hourly 
and average weekly earnings were slightly higher than in September 
in both the durable and nondurable goods groups. The transporta- 
tion equipment and tobacco groups showed the greatest increases in 
weekly earnings over the month—$1.63 and $1.49, respectively. <A 
longer workweek in the shipbuilding industry, following the settlement 
of the maritime strike, was a large factor in the gain in weekly earn- 
ings in the transportation equipment group. A bumper tobacco crop, 
combined with increased demand for tobacco, raised the earnings in 
the tobacco group to $36.82, the highest on record. 

In the year ending October 1946, weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing increased 11% percent or almost $5. While 
this is the average for all industries, the spread around this average 
was considerable. For example, 4 industries, employing 1 percent of 
all factory workers, reported decreases in weekly earnings between 
October 1945 and October 1946; while 51 industries, with 21 percent 
of the employment, had increases in weekly earnings of less than 10 
percent. At the other extreme, increases in weekly earnings of 20 
percent or more were reported by 13 industries with 11 percent of all 
workers. It must be remembered .that these figures are industry 
averages; weekly earnings in individual plants or for individual work- 
ers may not agree with these. 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! * earnings | 








Industry group and industry 
Oct. | Sept.| Aug.| Oct. | Sept.| Ang. | Oct. | Sent.| Ang. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 


—_—_—_—— 





Cents| Cents 
112.7) 111.2 
5, 120.2) 120.1) 118.6 
. 4) 105. 5| 105.0} 103.6 


All manufacturing . $45. 68) $45. 41)$44. 99 
Durable goods. --.---- esbbndianccchigeghe 48.83) 48.40) 48. 02 
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118. 6 
121.7 
107.0 
119.8 


126. 5 
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136. 7 
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136. 2 
117.3 
114.3 


136. 4 
116.1 


128. 5 
123.7 
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Iron and steel and their products 49. 85 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 50. 43 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 53. 36 
Malleable-iron castings 52. 27 
Steel castings 5O. 25 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ............--- 45. 23 
Tin cans and other tinware 44. 68 
Wirework 49. 09 
Cutlery and edge tools 47.45 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
PS ae Se 49.01 

46. 21 
Plumbers’ supplies , 48. 88 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment not elsewhere classified -___ _- 48. 89 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings 51. 43 
"> and enameled ware and galvaniz- ow 


49. 47 


51. 68 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 46. 57 
Forgings, iron and steel 55. 16 
Screw-machine products and wood screws.| 52. 13 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. -_-.-..-.-....-| 48. 46 
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Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs--.-__-......-..-.--- 
Communication equipment : 
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Machinery, except electrical 
M achinery and machine-shop products - - 
Engines and turbines 
Tractors -.-- 
Agricultural 7 excluding trac- 
tors. 
Machine tools - 
Machine-tool accessories 
Textile machinery 
Typewriters 
Cash registers, adding and calculating 
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Washing machines, wringers and driers, 
domestic - 

Sewing machines, domestic and industrial. 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. 
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Locomotives 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad__ . 
eg and parts, excluding aircraft en- 
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Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_- 


Automobiles 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry group and industry 


Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 





Durable goods—Continued 


Nonferrous metals and their products. $48. 97 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ferrous metals 47.81 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum 51. 70 
Clocks and watches 45.17 
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Silverware and plated ware 
Lighting equipment 
Aluminum manufactures 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Furniture 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
Wood preserving 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from purchased glass_ 
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Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Somers and related products 
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Marble, granite, slate, and other products. 
Abrasives 
Asbestos products 


Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factu: 
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Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_-- 

Cotton smallwares 
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Knitted cloth 
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Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted 

Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt 

Jute goods, except felts 

Cordage and twine 


Apparel and other finished textile products. - - 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified __- 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
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Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified - 
Corsets and allied garments 

Millinery 

Handkerchiefs 

Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings other than curtains, etc_ 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufactur ing industries—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
| earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry group and industry 


| Oct. Sept. | Aug. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. 
| 1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 





Nondurable goods—Continued 
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Slaughtering and meat packing -- 
Butter ; aad 
Condensed and evaporated milk____-_----- 
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Cereal preparations_____- : 
SE Sy ee 
Sugar refining, cane_. 

Sugar, bee 
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Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Malt liquors 

Canning and preserving 
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Tobacco manufactures____.................-.-.- 
= SNE RS eee ee 
Cigars 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff. 


Paper and allied products__......_._.......--- 
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Printing, publishing, and allied industries____ 
Newspapers and periodicals__.._._.......- 
Printing, book and job__.............._- i 
Lithographing : 
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Chemicals and allied products.......__.___- 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_._____- ‘ 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
Soap P 

Rayon and allied products__.._.....___-_- 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _- 

Explosives and safety fuses 

Ammunition, small-arms 

Cottonseed oil “ 

Fertilizers 
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Products of petroleum and coal__.___________- 
Petroleum refining-_- 
Coke and byproducts 
Roofing materials 


Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries 
Instruments (professional and scientific), 
and fire control equipment 
Pianos, organs, and parts 48. 31 
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NON MANUFACTURING 





Cents 
161.1) 159.5 
148.0) 146.6 
122.1; 121.2 
121.9} 119.4 
122.1} 123. | 
ase 7) 21." 
104.2) 101. 
131.3) 130 7 


Mining: 
Anthracite_-_ 
Bituminous coal 
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Quarrying and nonmetallic_- 
‘rude petroleum production _- 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries—Continued 
NONMAN UFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry group and industry 


Oct. | Sept. | Aug.| Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Sept.) Aug. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 





Public utilities: Cente| Cents 
i a nites tind inkid ; 114.8) 11: 
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Electric light and power -_______- 128. 4| 129. 1) 
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General merchandise..._____. 
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Furniture and housefurnishings.._. 
Automotive____-_. 
Lumber and building materials. 

Hotels (year-round) 3______- . 

Power laundries -______. F 

Cleaning and dyeing___--- 

Brokerage - - - - . 

Insurance. -- _- 
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49.87| (9) 





1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of October 
1946, as follows: 

Manufacturing.—32,400 establishments, 7,235,000 production workers. 

Mining.—2,600 establishments, 311,000 production workers. 

Public utilities.—6,600 establishments, 688,000 employees. 

Wholesale trade.—9,200 establishments, 249,000 employees. 

Retail trade.—28,900, establishments, 752,000 employees. 

Hotels (year-round) .—900 establishments, 84,000 employees. 

Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing.—1,400 establishments, 64,000 production workers. 
Brokerage and insurance.—3,500 establishments, 154,000 employees. 

As not all reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual 
industries are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. For manufacturing, mining, 
power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the 
remaining industries the data relate to all employees except high paid executives and officials. Data for the 
current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 

? Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and of 


cable companies. 
3 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
‘Not available. . 


POPOOOOOS 
Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to October 1946 


THE average earnings of factory workers are summarized in the 
accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
October 1946.! The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
(i. e., before deductions for social security, income taxes, bond 
purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $45.68 in October 
1946—97.0 percent above the average in January 1939, 71.5 percent 
above January 1941, and 17.5 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
earnings for October 1946 increased 11.5 percent above October 
1945. However, average weekly earnings were still below the wartime 
peak of $47.50 (in January 1945), as a result of shorter working hours 


! Compare trends in factory wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (p. 869), especially 
table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see preceding table. 
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and shifts of workers from the high-paid war industries to the lower- 
paid consumer-goods industries. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 113.0 cents in 
October 1946—78.8 percent above the average in January 1939, 
65.4 percent above January 1941, and 26.5 percent above October 1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7-to 9, 
are weighted by man-hours of employment in the major divisions of 
manufacturing for January 1941. These earnings are estimated to 
exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in excess of 40 hours. 
However, the effect of extra pay for work on supplementary shifts and 
on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight-time 
average in October 1946 was 109.5 cents per hour; this was 70.8 
percent higher than in January 1939, 64.9 percent above January 1941, 
and 35.7 percent above October 1942. 


Earnings of factory workers in selected months, 1939 to October 1946 





Estimated straight-time 
Average weekly Average hourly an as oie earn- 

earnings earnings January 1941 employ- 
ment 





Month and year 
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' The method of estimating straight-time average hourly earnings makes no allowance for special rates of 

y for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Novem- 

r, therefore, may not be —— com ble with those for the other months, in which important holidays 
are seldom included in the pay periods for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of the figures for January 
1941 with those for the preceding and following months. 

3 Preliminary. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


January 1947 


Cooperative Movement 


Labor and the cooperatives: What’s wrong? By Albert Rees. (Jn Antioch Review, 
Vol. 6, No. 3, Yellow Springs, Ohio, fall 1946, pp. 327-340; also reprinted.) 
Defining the “labor co-op” as one the sociological base of which is the labor 
union, the author reviews the cooperatives of which this is true and concludes 
that “labor co-ops are weakest exactly where labor is strongest—in the larger 
cities.’ The remainder of the article contains a thoughtful analysis of why 
this is so, and presents suggestions for remedying the situation. 


The war on malnutrition and poverty: The role of consumer cooperatives. By 
J. Murray Luck. New York, Harper & Bros., 1946. 203 pp., bibliography, 
charts. $2.50. 

In the opinion of the author, the role of consumers’ cooperatives, in the preven- 
tion of malnutrition, is that of prevention of the poverty which results in inability 
to provide subsistence. With this approach, he gives a brief history of the co- 
operative movement since its early beginnings, describes a number of cooperative 
associations which illustrate bis thesis, and shows how credit unions also tend 
to raise the income level and economic well-being. One chapter is devoted to 
the cooperative movement in Nova Scotia. 


1945 annual report of operations, Federal credit unions. Washington, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 1946. 22 pp., charts; processed. 
Detailed statistics of operations of credit unions chartered under the Federal 
Credit Union Act. 


Credit unions in Canada, 1945. By J. E. O’Meara. Ottawa, Department of 
Agriculture, Economics Division, Marketing Service, 1946. 9 pp., map; 
processed. 


The cooperative movement in the colonies. Despatches dated March 20, 1946, and 
April 23, 1946, from the Secretary of State for the Colonies to colonial 
governments. London, Colonial Office, 1946. 36 pp. (Colonial No. 199.) 
ls, net. 

Discusses the advantages of various types of cooperatives in helping to solve 
the economic problems of colonial peoples, and recommends that colonial author- 
ities take steps to assist in the formation and supervision of such associations 
where they do not now exist. Contains drafts of a model law for cooperatives 
and of regulations. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Husholdningsregnskaber i aaret, April 1, 1939-March 29, 1940 og i 4 ugers perioden, 
April 11-May 8, 1942. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 1944. 292 
p. (Statistiske meddelelser, 4. rekke, 122. bind, 1. hefte.) Kr. 1.50. 
upplementshefte, 1944, 322 pp. 
Study of family incomes and expenditures in Denmark. In Danish with 
French translations of table of contents, foreword, and table heads. 





Eprtor’s NotE.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 
be to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, 
they have been shown with the title entries. . 
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Living and office-operating costs in Mexico. By Katherine E. Rice. Washington. 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
1946. 10 pp. (International Reference Service, Vol. 3, No. 47.) 5 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Intended for United States firms’ representatives who are planning to travel or 
reside in Mexico, the price data are for goods and services customarily desired 
by such persons. 

Other Latin-American countries covered by similar reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1946 include Brazil, Chile, Guatemala. 


Panama, FE] Salvador, and Venezuela. 


Enquiry into the cost of living and the control of the cost of living in the Colony and 
Protectorate of Nigeria. London, Colonial Office, 1946. 225 pp., pasters. 
(Colonial No. 204.) 3s. 6d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


Economic and Social Problems 


* 

For this we fought: Guide lines to America’s future as reported to the Twentieth 
Century Fund. By Stuart Chase. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 
1946. 123 pp. $1. 

Deals with immediate and long-term problems. Sixth of a series of reports 
written for the Twentieth Century Fund by the same author “‘to give the genera! 
reader a dynamic understanding of the great issues of postwar America.”’ 


Communism in America. By Buel W. Patch. Washington (1205 19th Street 
NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 1946. 20 pp. (Vol. II, 1946, No. 20.) $1. 
Examines the background of and the basis for concern over communist infiltra- 
tion in the United States, methods of the Communist Party, and communist 
infiltration in labor unions. 


Measuring business cycles. By Arthur F. Burns and Wesley C. Mitchell. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1946. 560 pp., charts. 
(Studies in business cycles, No. 2.) .$5. 

This volume, a highly technical analysis of cyclical behavior, is an outgrowth 
of work which was outlined in ‘‘Business cycles, the problem and its setting,” 
published in 1927 by the National Bureau of Economic Research. The data 
analyzed relate to Great Britain, France, and Germany as well as the United 


States. 
Chances de Véconomie francaise. By Alfred Sauvy. Paris, Presses Univer- 


sitaires de France, 1946. 254 pp. 

Consideration of various possibilities for rebuilding the French economy, 
stressing three systems from which choice might be made—free competition, 
collectivism, or a combination of collectivism and private property. Includes 
chapters on full employment and unemployment, food supply, prices, national 
planning, social security, and nationalization of industry. 


Employment 


Employment statistics in the planning of a full-employment program. By Charles 
Stewart and Loring Wood. (Jn Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Menasha, Wis., September 1946, pp. 313-321.) 


Employment and pay rolls in Washington State, by area and by industry, 1945 
industries covered by the Unemployment Compensation Act. Olympia, Office 
of Unemployment Compensation and Placement, 1946. 21 pp.; processed. 


Guaranteed Wage 


Annual wage and employment guarantee plans. By F. Beatrice Brower. New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1946. 53 pp. (Studies 
in personnel policy, No. 76.) - 

Report of a survey by the National Industrial Conference Board of 125 
guaranteed wage or employment plans. The study analyzes the various types 
of current and discontinued plans, and includes a tabular digest of leading 
features of guaranty provisions incorporated in union agremeents. 
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Will the guaranteed annual wage work? New York, National Industrial Confer- 
pags nar ty Inc., 1946. 44 pp., bibliography. (Studies in business econom- 
ics, No. 5. 
Round-table discussion in which 15 economists appraise the ‘consequences, 
implications, and repercussions” of the guaranteed annual wage. 


Handicapped Workers 


Aid to physically handicapped. ~~ from Subcommittee on Aid to Physically 
Handicapped, Committee on Labor, House of Representatives, 79th Con- 
gress, 2d session, pursuant to HH. Res.45 * * *. ashington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 20 pp. 

Findings and recommendations of the subcommittee, after 2 years of work 
(including extensive hearings). Aid now given by Federal, State, and local 
governments, and by private agencies, to the physically handicapped was held to 
be inadequate, haphazard, and unevenly diffused in extent and character, and 
Federal responsibility piecemeal and fractional. The first step in remedying 
the situation, the report suggests, would be to centralize, in a single department, 
the administration of Government programs for the physically handicapped. 


Vocational rehabilitation for civilians—a public service to restore the disabled to paid 
jobs through medical service, counsel and guidance, training, job finding. Wash- 
ington, Federal Security Agency, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, [19467]. 


21 pp. Free. 
Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Longevity at record high in industrial population. (In Statistical Bulletin, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York, August 1946, pp. 1-3.) 

Expectation of life (at birth) reached an all-time high of almost 65 years among 
the industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in 1945, 
representing an increase of a half year over 1944 and 1% years over 1941, the last 
prewar year. 


Sickness absenteeism among male and female industrial workers during 1945 * * *, 
By W. M. Gafafer. (Jn Public Health Reports, Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, Washington, November 8, 1946, pp. 1620-1630, 
bibliography, charts. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton. 

In industries studied by the U. S. Public Health Service, the male absence rate 
for sickness and nonindustrial injuries resulting in disablement for 8 days or longer 
in 1945 was 147 per thousand men, or 35 percent above the 10-year mean, 1936- 
45, and 5 percent above the 1944 average. For females, the rate was 258 per 
thousand women, or 48 percent above the 10-year mean and 17 percent above the 
1944 rate. Absences due to illnesses falling in several broad cause groups are 
also analyzed. 


Industrial ophthalmology as of 1946. By Hedwig 8S. Kuhn, M.D. (Jn Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chicago, November 30, 1946, pp. 
772-777, charts. 25 cents.) 

Outlines authoritative technical and procedural aids for eye services in industry. 


Radium dial painting—medical status of workers. By Irving R. Tabershaw, M.D. 
(In Journal of Industrial age and Toxicology, Baltimore, September 
1946, pp. 212-216, bibliography. $1 

Recommendations for continued careful attention to the control of radium 
hazards, and for health education of the workers, follow from this recent study of 

52 radium-dial painters employed a minimum of 18 months. 


Tuberculosis control in industry, results from 1941 to 1945. By Charles R. Allison, 
M.D. (In Occupational Medicine, Chicago, September 1946, pp. 207-213, 
charts. 75 cents.) 

A total of 26,500 employees of the Eastman Kodak Co. were given repeated 
roentgenograms of the chest during the 5-year period 1941-45. Only 18 had 
developed active pulmonary tuberculosis, and of these, 11 had returned to work, 
at the end of the observation period. 


72560747——-11 
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Housing 


Annual report of Federal savings and loan associations, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. Washington, Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 
[1946]. 84 pp., charts; processed. 

Statistics of operation, by States and by individual associations. The report 
also gives combined tables showing the condition of the savings (formerly build- 
ing) and loan associations throughout the United States. 


Principles of planning small houses. Washington, U. 8. National Housing 
Agency, Federal Housing Administration, 1946. 44 pp., plans, illus. (Tech- 
nical bull. No. 4.) 

Prepared to stimulate and encourage the designing of homes at reduced cost 

without sacrificing comfort or sound construction. . 


Reading list on housing. Washington, U. S. Natioual Housing Agency, Informa- 
tion Service, [August 1946]. 15 pp.; processed. Free. , 


Housing in Canada—a factual summary, October 1946. Ottawa, General Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, Economic Research Division, 1946. 58 pp., 
bibliography, charts. 25 cents. 

First issue of a new publication (to be issued quarterly beginning in 1947) 
designed to furnish as —r a picture as possible of the housing situation in 
Canada. Insofar as available, this number presents information by year, 1919- 
45, and by month, 1945 and 1946. It covers not only volume of production but 
related subjects such as production and wholesale prices (indexes) of building 
materiais, employment and wages (indexes), and training of workers in con- 
struction trades. 


Manpower and maierial requirements for a housing program in Canada. Ottawa, 
mye Ba of Reconstruction and Supply, 1946. 137 pp., map, charts. 
50 cents. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Air-line answers. By James M. Brown and Raymond T. Bartnett. (Jn Safety 

Engineering, New York, October 1946, pp. 60, 62, et seq., illus. 25 cents.) 

Describes unusyal adaptations of air-line respirators and masks to the hazards 
connected with production of fissionable materials. 


Annual statistical number, Accident Prevention Magazine, Portland Cement As- 
sociation. Chicago, August 1946. 15 pp., charts. 
Detailed report on accident experience of the cement industry (including quar- 
ries, mines, and clay fields) in 1945, with summary data for the 5-year period 
from 1941 to 1945. 


It’s all in the training. (In Safety Bulletin, Federal Security Ageney, Bureau 

of Employees’ Compensation, Washington, September 1946, pp. 6-8, illus.) 

Outline of the program for teaching safety in the operation of the fork-lift 
truck in naval establishments. 


Use cold chisels safely. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Division of 
Labor Standards, 1946. (Industrial safety charts, series U). 5 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Compensated cases ciosed in 1945 |by New York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board}. New Yurk, Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1946. 51 pp., charts. 
(Research and statistics bull. No. 1.) 

Contains a wide variety of statistical information on the more than 100,000 
industrial-accident and occupational-disease cases closed in 1945 with awards 
of compensation to claimants. Deaths resulting from industrial injury declined, 
but permanent partial disabilities increased to 30 percent of the total cases closed. 
Women accounted for nearly one-fifth of all claimants. Accidents were highest 
among the semiskilled. Legal services were retained in 8 percent of the cases. 


Workmen’s compensation and the protection of seamen. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1946. 93 pp. (Bull. No. 869.) 20 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 
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Industrial Relations 


A bibliography on union-management cooperation. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1946. 7 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


A guide to the National Labor Relations Act. By Louis G. Silverberg. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1946. 58 pp., 
charts. (Bull. No. 81.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 

Simple description of procedures and practices under the Act. 


How to handle problems of seniority. By John A. Lapp. Deep River, Conn., 
ete., National Foremen’s Institute, 1946. 295 pp. $4 
Intended as a guide for those responsible for creating and administering seniority 
systems, the book analyzes various applications of seniority rules, and gives 
examples of seniority provisions in collctive-bargaining agreements. One chapter 
deals with veterans’ seniority rights under the Selective rvice Act. 


Labor-management disputes, subsequent to August 17, 1945, involving possession of 

roperties by the Federal Government. By Arthur E. Suffern. ashington, 

U. S. National Wage Stabilization Board, 1946. 98 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Research and statistics report No. 2.) Free. 


Trend and types of collective bargaining. By Boris Stern. (Jn Mill and Factory, 
New York, October 1946, pp. 130-132.) 
Provisions of collective-bargaining agreements on the closed shop, the union 
shop, maintenance of union membership, and the check-off are described. 


Industry Reports 


Household employment—a digest of current information. ber amy = U. 8. 
Women’s Bureau, September 1946. 75 pp.; mimeographed. 
Includes a summary of legislation affecting domestic workers as of September 
15, 1946, and information on wages, standards, and training. 


Domestic service employment in New York State. New York, State Department 
of Labor, Division of Industrial Relations, Women in Industry, and Mini- 
mum Wage, 1946. 40 pp., bibliography; processed. 

Examines problems of household employment and summarizes various pro- 
posals for their solution. Data on wages and working conditions of household 
workers in New York State are presented. 


Labor and transportation: Program and objectives of transportation labor in the 
postwar period. Washington, Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
1946. 52 pp., chart. Free. 

The report states that this is the first over-all study of the problem of transpor- 
tation from labor’s viewpoint. It offers a general program for all transportation 
labor followed by a specific program for railroad labor. Emphasis is placed on a 
general transportation labor program aimed at safeguarding and promoting the 
welfare of the employees to the end that no branch of transportation, by virtue 
of the exploitation of its particular employees, be enabled in any way to compete 
unfairly with the other branches of transportation. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


The proposed fair employment practice act; facts and fallacies. By A. Bruce Hunt 
(in Virginia Law Review, Charlottesville, December 1945, pp. 1-38; also 
reprinted.) 

Two bills introduced in the 79th U. 8. Congress are analyzed and an attempt 
made to clarify some of the issues and objections. 


Revision of the Wagner Act. By L. B. Wheildon. Washington (1205 19th 
gy ae ditorial Research Reports, 1946. 18 pp. (Vol. II, 1946, 
0. 15.) 1. 

Reviews factors leading up to the demand for revision of the National Labor 
Relations Act, and current proposals for modifying it, including efforts to impose 
legal obligations on trade-unions, equalization of labor-management rights, and 
procedural reforms, 
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Experience and experiment in labor legislation: Puerto Rico Labor Relations Act. 
(In Harvard Law Review, Cambridge, Mass., July 1946, pp. 976-983. 75 
cents.) 

Analyzes the Puerto Rico Labor Relations Act and points out differences 
between its provisions and those of the National Labor Relations Act. Depar- 
tures deemed of particular significance are those respecting board contro] of 
union-membership discrimination and violations of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. 

Recopilacién de las leyes del trabajo, [Dominican Republic]. By Aristides Sanabia. 
Ciudad Trujillo}, Roques, 1946. 265 pp. 

Labor laws enacted to February 1946. 


Recopilacién legislativa, [Spain], anuarto correspondiente al afio 1945. Madrid. 
Ministerio del Trabajo, 1946. 709 pp. 
Legislation concerning labor and social welfare. 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 
The locus of union control in collective bargaining.. By Joseph Shister. (/n 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., August 1946, pp. 
513-545. $1.25.) 
Tn dealing with the control of labor-market conditions by “collective bargain- 
ing around the conference table,” the author emphasizes the role of national, 
as distinguished from local, bargaining units, and the growth in recent years of 


cooperation among unions ms with the same employer. The article is part 
of a more comprehensive study of trade-union government and policies, 


Report of President Philip Murray to the eighth constitulional convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, ntic City, N. J., November 18-25, 
1946. (Washington, Congress of Industrial Organizations], 1946. 79 pp. 

Discusses general economic and labor conditions in the United States and 
reviews activities of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Spotlight on labor unions. By William J. Smith. New York, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1946. 150 pp. $2.50. 

Critical analysis of the activities of labor unions in the United States and a 
defense of the unions from several specific criticismas frequently heard. Presents 
A Se for industrial relations’’ based on cooperation between labor and manage- 
ment. 

State regulation of labor union practices and affairs. (In N. A. M. Law Digest, 
Nationa! Association of Manufacturers, Law Department, Washington, 
December 1946, pp. 17-48, bibliography.) 

Examination of the constitutional power of States to regulate strikes, picketing, 
boycotts, collective-bargaining contracts, closed shop, and other affairs of labor 
unions. 


Arbetarrérelsen i Sverige. By Sigfrid Hansson; revised by Olof Landqvist. 
Stockholm, Tidens Férlag, 1946. 167 pp., charts. 6th ed. 
Revision of a work on the Swedish labor movement, first published in 1935. 


Medical Care 


A suggested plan for a preventive medical program in a Federal employees’ health 
service. By U.S. Public Health Service. (Jn Public Health Reports, Federa! 
Security Agency, U. 8. Public Health Service, Washington, November 1)5, 
1946, pp. 1642-1654. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

A su ted plan to implement the most recent provision (Public law 658, 79th 

Cong., 2d sess., approved August 8, 1946) for Federal employees’ health programs. 

Such programs may be established by heads of departments and agencies (incluc- 

ing Government owned and controlled corporations), after consulting the Public 

Health Service and considering its recommendations. Services are to be limited 

to (1) treatment of on-the-job illness and dental conditions requiring emergency 

attention; (2) preemployment and other examinations; (3) referral of employees 

to private physicians and dentists; and (4) Poosenve p 4 
e plan presented interprets the act and submits stan and recommends- 

tions. The proposals include health examinations to be related to job adjustment, 

sickness absenteeism, retirement, and other employment factors. 
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Public medical care. By F. M. Brewer. Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1946. 18 pp. (Vol. II, 1946, No. 10.) $1. 
Brief summary of action on health measures by the 79th Congress, and of 
medical care in the United States as exemplified by public health services and 
voluntary insurance plans, together with a résumé of the new British health pro- 
gram and of State medicine in the Soviet Union. 


Final report of the Assembly Health Care Investigating Interim Committee, [Cal& 
fornia Legislature], House resolution No. 295, [regular session, 1945). [Sac- 
ramento], State Printing Office, 1946. 152 pp., bibliography. 

Basie data underlying proposals for a State-operated plan of prepaid medical 
care. Incidence of illness, adequacy of medical and hospital facilities, and costs 
were prime considerations. An actuarial report and a public opinion survey 
contribute to the statistical material. Projects under way in the State which 
will yield additional material are noted. 


Cash sickness funds in Rhode Island and California. (In Social Security Bulletin’ 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administration, Washington’ 
ns 1946, pp. 43-46. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. - 

Both funds derive their revenues mainly from employee pay-roll deductions, 
formerly paid into the respective State unemployment-insurance funds, and are 
entirely under State control. Principal financial provisions of the laws governing 
the two sickness funds are compared. 


Trends in dentist-population ratios. By J. W. Mountin, E. H. Pennell, G. 8. 
Brockett. (Jn Public Health Reports, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, November 22, 1946, pp. 1689-1701, 
rs, aptalial charts. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton. 

In 1940 there were 53.6 dertists per 100,000 population, as against 57.9 in 
1930, and they were poorly distributed, being concentrated in areas of high per 
capita income and in large urban communities. Other significant trends are 
noted. 


Occupations and Occupational Adjustment 


Aids in counseling. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 1946. 6 pp. 
Free. 
List of publications prepared by different branches of the U. 8S. Department 
of Labor, selected for their usefulness in counseling, particularly with respect 
to employment and occupations. 


Establishing and operating a retail feed and farm supply store. By Victor E. Hood. 
Establishing and operating a confectionery-tobacco store. By George F. Dudik. 
Establishing and operating a trucking business. By James C. Nelson and Knute 
E. Carlson. 
Establishing and operating an automatic merchandising business. By Clara C. 
Linderholm. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic mmerce, 1946. 38, 53, 71, 41 pp., respectively, illus. 
(Industrial (small business) series, Nos. 45, 48, 52, 58.) 15, 15, 20, 
15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


The job-hunter’s handbook. By Martin W. Schaul. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
ne., 1946. 58 pp. $1 (75 cents, paper cover). 

F Tells how to go about finding, in a city, a job suited to the job-hunter’s quali- 

cations. 


Pensions 


Assistance payments under State-Federal programs, 1945. Washington, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, 1946. 21 pp.; processed. 

Covers old-age assistance and aid to the blind and to dependent children. 


Retirement systems for Federal employees—a selected list of references. Washington, 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission, Library, 1946. 20 pp.; processed. 
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Annual report of the Comptroller of the City of New York, for the fiscal year 1945-46. 
New York, 1946. 443 pp. 

Balance sheets and statements of operation of the various retirement systems 
of which the Comptroller is custodian are contained in an appendix. These 
are the New York City employees’ retirement system; teachers’ retirement system; 
Board of Education retirement system; Police Department pension fund; and 
Fire Department pension fund. 


Forty-first annual report of Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


1945-46. New York, 1946. 160 pp. 
Includes data on grants by the Foundation for university and college retirement 


allowances and widows’ pensions. 
Old age and blind pensioners in Canada—financial and statistical summary as aj 
une 30,1946. (In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, September 


1946, pp. 1328-1330.) 
A total of 7,061 blind persons and 199,967 aged persons were receiving pensions 
in Canada on June 30, 1946. Monthly pensions in the different Provinces ranged 
from $22.75 to $25 for the blind and from $19.09 to $24.53 for the aged. 


Personnel and Industrial Management 


The foreman’s place in management. By Charles Copeland Smith. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1946. 159 pp. $2. 

Deals largely with legal and administrative problems in the organization of 
foremen. Urges management to give greater consideration to the value of foremen 
in the business organization. 

Handbook of j0b evaluation for factory jobs. By Personnel Research Institute, 
Western Reserve University. Cleveland, American Institute of Bolt, Nut 
and Rivet Manufacturers, 1946. 80 pp., forms. 

How to supervise people. By Alfred M. Cooper. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1946. 162 pp. 2ded., rev. $2. 


Psychology in industry: A psychological approach to industrial problems. By 
Norman R. F. Maier. Boston, ete., Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 463 pp., 
bibliography, diagrams. $3. 

Australian meat works—some aspects of personnel practice and working conditions. 
Melbourne, Department of Labor and National Service, Industrial Welfare 
Division, 1946. 47 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 10.) 


Postwar Reconstruction 


Rehabilitation: Materials on today’s problems for veterans and civilians. By Mary 
A. Sweeney. Chicago, American Library Association, 1946. 132 pp., 


bibliography. $1.25. 
The presentation is divided into four parts: Rehabilitation; Readjustment; 


Training opportunities; and Placement for the individual. 
Grants and allowances available to transferred workers [under the] resettlement scheme, 
[Great Britain]. London, Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1946. 
8 pp. 
Manpower, demobilization, and reabsorption report, Colony and Protectorate of 
enya, 1945. Nairobi, Government Printer, 1946. 60 pp. 2s. 


Production and Productivity of Labor 


Labor productivity. By L. B. Wheildon. Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1946. 14 pp. (Vol. II. 1946, No. 13.) $1. 
Productivity changes since 1939. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

1946. 25 pp. (Serial No. R. 1854; preprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1946.) Free. 
Productivity and unit labor cost in steam railroad transportation, 1935-45. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 4 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 
Selected references on productivity. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
October 1946. 49 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 
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Incentive for Soviet initiative. By Francis Hughes. (In Economic Journal, Lon- 
don, September 1946, PP 415-425. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Description of the Soviet Government’s system of granting rewards to inventors 


and other persons making useful suggestions for improvements in production. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


Veterans’ bonus. By Kendrick Lee. Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1946. 16 pp. (Vol. II, 1946, No. 19.) $1. 
Review of the bonus issue after World War I and the suggested arrangements 
for veterans of World War II. 


Order by His Majesty concerning retired pay, pensions, and other grants for members 
of the air forces and of the nursing and auziliary services thereof disabled, and 
for the widows, children, parents, and other dependents of such members deceased, 
in consequence of service during the 1939 World War. London, Ministry of 
Pensions, 1946. 45 pp. 9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


Report of Rehabilitation Board, New Zealand, for year ended March 31, 1946. 
Wellington, 1946. 32 pp., chart. 1s., Government Printer, Wellington. 
Describes activities of the Rehabilitation Department and other agencies of 
the New Zealand Government with respect to various phases of the readjustment 
of ex-service men and women, including retraining aa housing. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Decontrol of wages. By L. B. Wheildon. Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1946. 17 pp. (Vol. II, 1946, No. 18.) $1. 


A national wage ng for 1947. By Robert R. Nathan and Oscar Gass. Wash- 
ington, Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., 1946. 71 pp., charts. Free. 

A study of hourly and weekly earnings and corporate profits. The authors 

conclude that wage increases since the end of the war did not warrant extensive 

rice increases. the basis of their analysis of profits, they assert that a 

ced economy at full production and employment requires extensive further 

wage increases to prevent a blocking of the flow of income into consumption and 

an ensuing depression. 


Should wage rates be increased? Chicago, University of Chicago, 1946. 20 pp. 
(Round Table, No. 452.) 
Broadcast in cooperation with the National Broadcasting Co., November 17, 
1946. 


The public works wage rate and some of its economic effects. By Viola Wyckoff. 
ew York, Columbia University Press, 1946. 313 pp., bibliography, charts. 
ey University studies in history, economics, and public law, No. 
After examining the various patterns of public-works wage rates paid since 
1930, the author concludes that the appropriate hourly wage rate should depend 
upon the purpose of the public-works project. Effects of public-works wage 
rates on private wage rates are discussed both theoretically and empirically. 
Evidence is submitted to support a “‘very strong presumption that the public- 
works wage rates affect the private wage rate.” 


Municipal shift differential and overtime practices. Milwaukee, Wis., City Service 

Commission, Classification Division, October 1946. 8 pp.; processed. Free. 

A survey of 18 representative cities of 300,000 or more population, in different 
sections of the United States. 


Health and ficiency of workers as affected by long hours and night work—experience 

World War II. New York, State Department of Labor, Division of 

dustrial Relations, Women in Industry, and Minimum Wage, 1946. 28 pp., 
bibliography ; processed. 


Profit, income, and living standards. Melbourne, Institute of Public Affairs— 
Victoria, 1946. 32 pp. (A “Looking forward” publication.) 

On the basis of statistics of income distribution, wage trends, and social-service 

payments, nted in the pamphlet, the writers conclude that increased pro- 

duction under a profit motive is the best method of raising the standard of living. 
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Women in Industry 


Careers for modern women. By Harold 8. Kahm. New York, Knickerbocker 
Publishing Co., 1946. 128 pp. $1. 
Characteristics of each of over 200 occupational fields, including individua)} 
businesses and spare-time money-making ideas, are described. 


Bibliography on night work for women. Washington, U. 8. paper gnont of Labor, 
omen’s Bureau, August 1946. 39 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Long hours and night work—experiences and views of women workers, New York 
State. New York, State Department of Labor, Division of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Women in Industry, and Minimum Wage, 1946. 19 pp.; processed. 


Equal pay for women workers. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1946. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1851; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
September 1946.) Free. 


Postwar changes in the employment of women in New YorkState, 1944-46. New 
York, State Department of Labor, Division of Industrial Relations, Women 
in Industry, and Minimum Wage, 1946. 41 pp., bibliography, charts: 


processed. 
General Reports 


Labor in the South. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties, 1946. 106 
pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1855; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1946.) Free. 

Major subjects covered include labor supply, wages and other income, cost of 
living, labor legislation, trade-unionism, and cooperatives. 


The Roosevelt I knew. By Frances Perkins. New York, Viking Press, 1946. 
408 pp., illus. $3.75. 

The former Secretary of Labor gives a picture of Roosevelt the man, the poli- 
tician, the Governor of New York, and the President. The major part of the 
book deals with the Presidency, with emphasis on labor and social conditions and 
methods of dealing with them. 


China: A selected list of references on contemporary economic and industrial develop- 
ment, with special emphasis on postwar reconstruction. Compiled by Helen F. 
Conover. ashington, U. 8. Library of Congress, General Reference and 
Bibliography Division, August 1946. 118 pp.; mimeographed. Available 
(free) only to libraries. 

References to material on labor subjects are included. 


Les cadres de Vindustrie francaise. By Pierre Alamigeon. Paris, Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1945. 130 pp., bibliography. 

Descriptive, historical, and critical survey of place of technicians in French 
industry, covering qualities they should have, their selection and training, and 
their present situation as to wages, trade-unionism, etc. In addition to con- 
siderable detail on the large institutions for technical training of engineers, etc., 
the book gives some ten pages to occupational training of “ordinary”? workers. 


Great Britain: Labor's first year. (In Round Table, London, September 1946, 
pp. 366-372. 5s.) 

Critical analysis of the Labor Party’s record in Parliament, in foreign affairs, 
and in the economic field since July 1945, pointing out certain weaknesses and 
mistakes which are held to account for the drop in its majority in certain by- 
elections. 


Annual re of Labor Department, Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, 1945. 
Nairobi, 1946. 27 pp., charts. Is. 


National economy of Mezico. Washington, Pan American Union, 1946. 70 pp., 
po gg ; mimeographed. (Commercial Pan America, May—June 1946.) 
cents. 

Includes figures on agricultural, manufacturing, mining, and other types of 
production, estimated net national income, indexes of cost of living and retail 
prices (Mexico City), and indexes of wholesale prices, in 1944 or 1945 and certain 
earlier years. 
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